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PREFACE 


T HE study of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers which 
follows is confined to a restricted sector of the general 
field of industrial relations. It was undertaken with the 
idea that only through the cumulation of such detailed 
studies of the problems involved in the dealings of employers and 
employees under widely varying conditions are we likely to get a 
clear idea of the purposes and ideals which bring workingmen to- 
gether in permanent associations , or an understanding of the forces 
and conditions zvhich make for the success or failure of their 
united efforts . The emphasis , therefore, has been laid on structural 
and functional characteristics of the union, and on the objectives 
to which union activities have been directed. Only so much of the 
history of the Order has been included as seems necessary to supply 
the background for this analysis . 

In its internal structure, in its relationships with other organised 
groups, and in its methods of action in dealing with the employers, 
the Order reveals at many points the influences of the peculiar 
objective conditions which prevail in the railroad telegraph and 
station service. It clearly exemplifies the operation of the evolu- 
tionary process of adaptation to environment in the development of 
a social and economic institution. The analysis of this entire com- 
plex of problems in structure and method of action is a major 
purpose of the present work. Equally important, however, is it to 
consider in some detail those issues as to the conditions of employ- 
ment which have bulked large in collective bargaining, and also 
the relation of the union activities to economic forces, because only 
in that way may one judge of what trade unionism means for its 
members, or of the hold which it has on their individual minds 
and loyalties. It is likewise of importance to examine the experience 
of the organisation with the intervention of governmental authori- 
ties in the relations of the union and the employing roads, as a 
consequence of the public interest in the continuity of railroad 
service . 

In the projection and execution of this study the author has 
accumulated an incalculable burden of obligations. To Professor 
David A. McCabe of Princeton University, under whose direction 
it was carried through, he is indebted not only for the original 
inspiration to undertake the work but for unfailing generosity in 
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suggestion, discussion, and criticism at every stage, up to and 
including the reading of the final manuscript . To E. J. M anion, 
president of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, to G. E. Joslin, 
secretary to the president, and one-time member of the board of 
directors , and to other members of the staff of the national union 
the author is deeply obligated for their extreme courtesy in placing 
the documentary resources of the union at his disposal and in 
answering his numerous inquiries without reserve. Much infor- 
mation of value has been gleaned in interviews with railway per- 
sonnel officers and others, among whom especial mention must be 
made of R . V . Massey of the Pennsylvania, and J. G. Walber of the 
New York Central . The list of acknowledgments might be extended 
indefinitely. 

August 26, 1932. 
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INTRODUCTION 


T HE Order of Railroad Telegraphers is one of the score 
of unions among the railroad employees of the United 
States and Canada which are commonly referred to as 
the “standard railroad labor organizations.” It is, after 
the “Big Four” brotherhoods in the train and engine service, the 
oldest, and now one of the most strongly organized, of the railroad 
unions. Under the Interstate Commerce Commission’s official 
classification of railway employees its members properly belong 
in the “transportation service,” which covers all employees actually 
connected with the movement of trains, as contrasted with the 
“shop crafts,” the “maintenance of way and station service,” or 
the “marine service.” However, by the usage of many years the 
transportation group of unions is restricted to the four train and 
engine service organizations — the Engineers, the Firemen, the 
Conductors, and the Trainmen — and the Train Dispatchers, the 
Telegraphers, and Switchmen, who logically belong with them, are 
ranked among the “miscellaneous crafts.” There are, to be sure, 
some points of fairly close contact between the Telegraphers and 
other crafts in the miscellaneous groups. In certain of its branches 
the work of the Telegraphers touches that of the Switchmen, the 
Dispatchers, and the Signalmen (signal maintainers) ; in others 
it is analogous to that of the Clerks. On the other hand they have 
little in common with the Maintenance-of-Way Men, the Sleeping 
Car Conductors, the Masters, Mates and Pilots, the Marine En- 
gineers, or the Longshoremen. 

One might assume from its name that the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers is a craft organization with a comparatively narrow 
trade jurisdiction, but in fact its membership includes many 
groups of employees whose work does not require the use of the 
telegraph (or telephone) at all. The present rule governing eligi- 
bility to membership covers : 

. . employees on railroads in station, tower, telegraph, telephone or 
allied service, including telegraphers, managers of telegraph offices, traf- 
fic supervisors, wire chiefs, train dispatchers, car distributors, agents 
(freight, ticket, baggage or express), and assistants to agents (located 
at railroad stations), telephone operators, block operators, mechani- 



dans, attendants or operators of any kind of transmitting or receiving 
apparatus, operators of centralized or remote control machines, line 
repairers, tower or train directors, towermen, levermen, interlocker or 
staffmen. . . 

Originally membership in the Order was in fact confined to 
employees in the railroad communications service, but in the course 
of time it was extended to men doing related work in several 
different directions. The railroad telegraph (and telephone) service 
covers two relatively distinct branches: first, the “train-order” 
work connected with the movement of trains, and second, the 
message work necessary between offices for the railroad itself, 
plus a certain amount of commercial traffic handled by contract 
for the Western Union and other telegraph companies at points 
not served by their own offices. 

Until comparatively recent years the prevailing method of con- 
trolling train movements was the train order system. Normal 
movements were made in accordance with a train schedule which 
fixed the meeting and passing points for all regularly scheduled 
trains. Delays ,or extra trains, however, necessitated more or less 
extensive rearrangements in meeting points by the train dispatcher, 
and the transmission of revised train orders by telegraph (or tele- 
phone) to operators located along the line, for delivery to the crews 
of the trains affected. In some instances these operators had tele- 
graph or telephone duties exclusively, but at many points the train- 
order work was light enough to be added to the duties of the 
station agents. It follows that a large percentage of the men eligible 
to the Order had other work in addition to the use of the telegraph 
or telephone, and the natural tendency was for the union to extend 
its jurisdiction to cover non-telegraphers who did work otherwise 
similar to that assigned to telegraphers. Thus “exclusive*' or non- 
telegraphic station agents came eventually to be claimed as mem- 
bers. At the same time there was a gradual extension of the eligi- 
bility rule to cover all employees who had a part in the operation of 
mechanical or electrical devices governing train movements. 

There are probably few branches of the railroad service which 
have been more widely affected by far-reaching changes in methods 
of operation than have the Telegraphers. Aside from the adapta- 
tion of the telephone to the requirements of the railroad service, 
most of the important developments have been improvements in 
the methods of controlling train movements such as block signal- 



ling, interlocked switch and signal installations in terminal areas, 
“remote control,” and so on. 1 

The first important advance in railroad operating methods was 
the establishment of the block-signal system to supplement the 
train-order system already described. The earlier block-signal in- 
stallations were of the “manual” type; that is, the railroad line 
was divided up into sections or “blocks” of varying length, depen- 
dent on traffic conditions; the movement of trains through these 
blocks in either direction was then controlled by signals operated 
manually from block stations or “towers” at the end of each block 
by “block operators” who were in touch with each other, and with 
the train dispatcher, by wire. A train would be held at the beginning 
of a block by a “stop” indication of the signal until a preceding 
or opposing train had “cleared” the block. This method did not 
substitute a mechanism for the “human factor,” but it did reduce 
the number of train stops to receive train orders, and materially 
increased the safe train speed and traffic density. The manual block 
system was expanded rapidly prior to 1905, and more slowly there- 
after until 1915, when approximately 67,000 miles of line (about 
26 per cent of the mileage of the country) had been so protected. 

It was even then outmoded for roads of comparatively heavy 
traffic density by the automatic signal system, in which the indica- 
tions were controlled without human intervention by electrical 
track circuits, designed to give a train passing through a block 
protection against following trains in double-track operation, and 
front-and-rear protection on single track. This eliminated the need 
for block operators to manipulate the signals themselves under 
normal conditions but did not obviate the need for occasional 
towers to handle the train orders still necessary under unusual 
conditions, and to control switches, at busy sidings, junctions, and 
cross-overs. By 1930 about 60,000 miles of line had been equipped 
with automatic signals. 

In a few sections of the country the “staff” system has been used 
instead of visual signals to accomplish the same purposes. The staff 
is a keyed bar received by the engineer at one end of a block as 
authority to proceed, and is surrendered at the other end for a 
similar staff governing the next block. The staffs fit in the staff 
machines in such a way that while the staff governing a particular 

1 Many of these developments in the methods of controlling train movements, 
and other technological changes affecting the railroad telegraphers are described, 
and their effects analyzed, in “Displacement of Morse Telegraphers in Railroad 
Systems,” Monthly Labor Review , May 1932, pp. 1017-28. 



section is in the possession of one train crew no staff authorizing 
a conflicting movement can be removed from the machine at the 
other end of the block. The telegraphers employed in operating the 
staff machines and handing up the staffs to the train crews are 
called “staffmen.” The system is not extensively used outside the 
snowshed territory on the western coast. 

Since the War the most important development has been the 
experimental adoption of “train movement by signal indication” 
outside of terminal areas, in which it was already well established. 
The purpose is the complete supersession of train schedules and 
written train orders by directions given to the train crews by signal 
indications along the route. The signals are of the “controlled 
manual” type — that is, capable of being manipulated by electrical 
or mechanical means from a distant point so as to direct the move- 
ment of the train, but so controlled by track circuits and relays that 
the operator cannot set the signals to authorize two conflicting 
train movements at the same time. Such installations have been 
common in city railway terminals, junction points, and the like, 
for many years, but have been made possible for main-line use 
only through the recent development of intricate but very reliable 
selector mechanisms. It is now possible for an operator at a control 
table at some central point to follow the movements of trains over 
many miles of line as indicated by moving lights on a visual train 
graph, and throw the switches and set the signals along the line by 
electrical control, so that trains may meet and pass without train 
orders ; frequently even without a stop. The train crews no longer 
rely on written orders but run by the signals, “take siding indi- 
cators,” and so on, the switches being thrown automatically to 
accommodate the movements indicated. The remote-control oper- 
ator works directly under, and shares much of the responsibility 
of, the train dispatcher. This development, known as “centralized” 
or “remote” control, is one of the most dramatic developments of 
the past decade. It is still impossible to predict the degree to which 
its extension will prove desirable. It has thus far proved most 
advantageous in single-track territory where the traffic density has 
reached the point of serious interference with efficient operation. 
It promises a material speeding up of operation and may thus 
indefinitely postpone the necessity of expensive double tracking. 

In terminal areas the movement of trains is usually controlled in 
about the same way from one or more “towers,” under the charge 
of a “train director” or “tower director.” The actual manipulation 
of the switch and signal levers in the “interlocking machine” is 



done by “towermen” or “levermen,” some of whom may also have 
telegraphic duties. Another typical development of recent years 
that has affected men in this branch of the service is “automatic 
interlocking” at grade intersections of two or more lines of rail- 
road. Formerly signals and derailing switches under the control 
of towermen or “interlockers” were relied upon to protect the train 
which had the right of way against an opposing movement before 
it had cleared the interlocked zone. Under the automatic system 
the first train to reach the zone has right of way and actuates an 
electrical track circuit which sets the signals and derails to prevent 
any conflicting movement by a train on the other line. Such a 
system is probably best adapted to intersections with light traffic, 
where discrimination in awarding the right of way to trains of 
different classes is not important. 

The handling of railroad business messages and commercial 
traffic over the railroad wires gives employment to several classes 
of telegraphers. “Telegrapher-clerks” are frequently employed in 
general and division offices, and at larger points the operators may 
work under the direction of an “office manager.” Interoffice busi- 
ness is usually handled over special wires or trunk circuits, but 
that destined for stations out on the line must normally pass to the 
line wires through the “relay” office. The operators handling this 
message work are called “relay operators” and need to have greater 
skill as operators than the men on the line. 

In the past twenty-five years the telephone has materially 
changed the character of the communications work. More recently 
the Teletype, Morkrum, Multiplex, and similar automatic printing 
telegraph machines have been introduced on some roads in place of 
highly skilled operators on trunk circuits between offices, and at 
some other points where the duties are largely telegraphic. The two 
or three operators usually required in each office — a “puncher,” a 
telegrapher on the receiving machine, and a telegrapher-mechani- 
cian in charge of the equipment — need not have the same training 
as the men displaced. Thus far printer installations have been made 
on about thirty of the roads with which the Order has agreements ; 
as in the case of remote control it is impossible yet to estimate the 
extent to which additional printer installations can profitably be 
made. 

In the telegraph and station service, as in the movement of the 
trains themselves, much night work, and work on Sundays and 
holidays, is unavoidable. Many offices must be operated contin- 
uously, on three “tricks” (shifts) of eight hours each, with one 



or more men on duty each trick. The trick beginning in the morn- 
ing is usually railed the first trick, and is preferred not only because 
of the better hours, but because it ordinarily carries some authority 
over the men working the other tricks, and therefore may com- 
mand a better rate of pay. At other places the exigencies of the 
train schedule may be such as to make a two-trick office feasible ; 
in such cases one or other of the operators assigned to the post 
may be * ‘railed” outside of hours if needed. There are, finally, 
several thousand one-trick offices in the country, usually at small 
stations where a single employee may be, simultaneously, the 
ticket, freight, express, Western Union agent, and baggage master, 
with a wide range of supplementary duties. 



PART I. TRADE UNION HISTORY 



CHAPTER I 


THE FORMATIVE YEARS 

i. Antecedent Organizations 

E FFORTS to establish trade unions among railroad and 
commercial telegraphers date back at least to the Civil 
War. The first recorded attempt was the formation of 
a short-lived National Telegraphic Union in 1863. Three 
years later a number of Western Union employees established a more 
militant secret organization known as the Telegraphers* Protective 
League, which quickly attained considerable strength, particularly 
in the cities. On January 1, 1870, it declared a disastrous strike 
against the Western Union Company in protest against wage 
reductions and the discharge of union members; the company 
countered with an offer of amnesty to all who would forswear the 
League and return promptly to work. Within a few days whole- 
sale desertions led to the collapse of the strike and the dissolution 
of the organization. 1 

Subsequent efforts to revive union activity made little headway 
in the face of blacklisting and other forms of intimidation until 
the phenomenal rise of the Knights of Labor in the early ’80’s. In 
1882 the Brotherhood of Telegraphers of the United States and 
Canada, known also as District 45 of the Knights of Labor, was 
organized with John Campbell as District Master Workman. The 
new organization expanded rapidly, taking in both men and 
women, so that by August 1883 it boasted 150 lodges in the prin- 
cipal cities of the country, with a membership estimated at 18,000 
out of about 22,000 eligible employees, of whom perhaps two- 
thirds were railroad operators. 2 

The Brotherhood appeared at a time when dissatisfaction with 
existing conditions was acute. Wage rates had been falling steadily 
since the early *7o*s, and despite the parallel downward trend of 
prices the employees were restive under repeated reductions. The 
average monthly wages of commercial and railroad operators in 

1 Journal of the Telegraph , III (1870), pp. 37-45, 60; Telegrapher , XXXI 
(1914), p. 1498; U.S. Sen. Comm, on Ed. and Labor, Relations of Labor and 
Capital, I, p. 1 16. 

2 U.S. Sen. Comm, on Ed. and Labor, Relations of Labor and Capital t I, pp. 
101-15, 152-3, 189-99; II, PP- 56-7- 



1883 were said to be about $54 and $39 respectively, but there were 
extreme variations in rates from class to class in the service and 
from place to place, wages in the smaller towns being very low. 
Women doing the same work as men received lower wages. Ac- 
cording to union spokesmen the prevailing wages were insufficient 
for family maintenance, so that the older men were forced to 
seek other occupations, and the younger were encouraged in a 
vagrant life.® 

Although the aggressive movement of the Western Union and 
other telegraph companies for wage reductions was an important 
grievance, the hard-boiled refusal of the companies to consider 
individual grievances or discuss general issues with the union com- 
mittees, and widespread discharges on account of union member- 
ship, intensified the dissatisfaction. 4 Even before organization was 
completed high feeling against the Western Union Company led 
to the presentation of general demands, including a 15 per cent 
increase in wages, the eight-hour day, overtime payment for Sun- 
day service, and equal pay for men and women doing similar work.* 
Following the emphatic refusal of Western Union officials to 
take up the issues with the committee or submit them to arbitra- 
tion, a strike was called on July 19, 1883, which involved from 
8,000 to 10,000 commercial operators. 6 

The strike was obviously premature and the leadership, though 
bold, was far from sound. The Brotherhood had devoted its scanty 
resources largely to extension of its membership, so that when the 
strike came it was virtually without funds. Nevertheless “to 
strengthen the strike and make it more vigorous, and to discomfit 
Jay Gould and the Western Union Telegraph Company," it de- 
clared that it had hundreds of thousands of dollars at its command. 
This pretense was of little avail ; with a membership of raw recruits 
and an empty war chest the Brotherhood could not survive a fight 
to the finish. 7 

The failure of the strike was at the time interpreted as conclusive 
evidence of the futility of aggressive unionism in the telegraph 
service, and attention was diverted to non-protective associations. 
The inclusion of both commercial and railroad operators in the 

8 U.S. Sen. Comm, on Ed. and Labor, Relations of Labor and Capital, I, pp. 
102-20, 134-56, 172-7, I 9 I- 5 , 224-35. 

*ibid., I, pp. 114-15, 129, 168-9, 180-2, 223-4. 

6 ibid., I, pp. 102, 122-9, 157-69; II, PP* 52 - 3 . . . 

•ibid., I, pp. 105, 181-5, 190; II, p. 57-8. T ibid., I, pp. 820-1. 



same organization also came to be regarded as impractical because 
of the dissimilarity of their interests and working conditions. 8 

2. The Order of Railway Telegraphers as a Fraternal Organisa- 
tion 1886-91 

Two years after the collapse of the Brotherhood of Telegraphers 
Ambrose D. Thurston began the publication of the Rail Road 
Telegrapher. Through the columns of this small weekly he advo- 
cated the organization of a fraternal order among railway oper- 
ators. By the following spring the project had attracted sufficient 
attention to warrant the calling of a convention to carry the plan 
into effect.® On June 9, 1886, delegates from a number of roads, 
mainly west of the Mississippi, met at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
after some discussion agreed to form a secret organization, the 
Order of Railway Telegraphers of North America. 10 The consti- 
tution provided that only telegraphers who were or had been 
employed in the railroad service should be eligible for membership. 
A strong anti-strike clause was adopted providing for the summary 
expulsion of any member who used his influence to create a strike. 
The previous experience with strikes had been disastrous, and for 
the time at least the leaders were willing to discard the weapon as 
useless. They undoubtedly felt, also, that a non-striking organiza- 
tion would encounter less serious opposition from the railroad 
officials. On the other hand they had high hopes of improving 
wages and working conditions by restricting the supply of oper- 
ators in the market and at the same time improving the quality of 
their service. To this end the indiscriminate teaching of telegraphy 
by members was forbidden. 11 

As a means of building up the new organization paid organizers 
were extensively employed, despite a very high ratio of expense to 
revenue from initiation fees and dues, and their efforts were 
reflected in a growth in membership from about 2,250 in March 
1887 to about 9,000 in March 1889. 12 In the following year, how- 
ever, the affairs of the Order reached a crisis. It was financially 
impossible to continue the intensive organizing campaign; at the 
same time withdrawals were increasing as the members found few 

8 Telegrapher , XIX (1902), pp. 983, 987. 

9 ibid., VI (1890), pp. 330-1 ; XXXIII (1916), pp. 816-17. 

10 ibid., XXIII (1906), pp. 260, 752-3; XXVII (1910), pp. 1349*53. 

11 ibid ., VI (1890), pp. 90, 190-1, 309-1 1, 390, 465; XXIII (1906), pp. 752 - 3 ; 
XXVII (1910), pp. 1349-53. 

12 ibid., VI (1890), p. 210; XVI (1899), p. 729; XXII (1905), pp. 398-9. 



concrete advantages in union membership and lost interest in its 
purely fraternal features. An insurance department, set up by the 
first convention as a drawing card, had failed to command sup- 
port and was, abandoned. 18 Moreover, as the passage of time 
dimmed the memory of the strike in 1883, interest in protective 
unionism revived within the ranks of the Order, even though the 
conservative element was still powerful enough to push through 
an even more stringent anti-strike clause in the convention of 
1890. The organization of a rival militant union, the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Commercial Telegraphers, together with wide- 
spread reports of discrimination against members of the Order by 
railroad officials brought matters to a climax. The retention of the 
anti-strike policy was almost impossible under these conditions ; the 
Order could not hope to maintain its strength unless it was pre- 
pared to do something to protect its members against discrim- 
ination. 14 

3. Early Expansion as a Protective Union, 1891-94 

The report of Grand Chief Thurston to the 1891 convention of 
the Grand Division clearly reflected the changing temper of the 
organization. Even as late as the previous year he had declared his 
satisfaction with the results of the existing policy, but he now 
reversed his position and advocated the reorganization of the 
Order as a full-fledged trade union similar in structure and activi- 
ties to the older train and engine service Brotherhoods. The step 
ran counter to his inclinations, he said, but was made imperative 
by conditions facing the Order, particularly the discrimination 
encountered by members on many roads. The members looked to 
the organization for protection against injustice and expected 
through it to gain recognition as a craft. The effort to secure these 
ends by conciliatory methods had not succeeded ; the adoption of 
more vigorous tactics remained the only alternative to dissolu- 
tion. By transformation into a ** ‘protect ive” union the Order could 
also qualify for participation in plans for joint union action which 
were then being considered by the four train and engine service 
organizations on many roads. 15 Thurston's recommendations 
commanded strong support, and the constitution was amended 
by a vote of 98 to 20 so as to make the Order a protective organi- 

13 Telegrapher, VI (1890), pp. 147*8, 210, 230-1, 250-2, 310-14; XIV (1897), 
p. 533. 

14 ibid., VI (1890), pp. 10, 130-1, 150, 189-91, 309-n, 330, 411, 430-1, 451. 

15 ibid., XXXIII (1916), pp. 1171^6. 



zation. To avoid possible legal difficulties the name was changed to 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers of North America. 16 

The reorganization took place at an auspicious moment. The 
years 1890-93 were generally prosperous, so that the employers 
were able to make some concessions to the demands of their 
employees for improved wages and working conditions. As the 
earlier bargaining efforts of the Order began to yield concrete 
results its prestige within the craft was enhanced and new recruits 
were attracted to its banners; the membership increased from 
8,300 in 1891 to 15,300 in 1893. This expansion was stimulated 
both by the aggressive policy of the Order itself and by the current 
discussion of the projected offensive and defensive alliance of all 
the crafts in the transportation service. 

Tradition has it that the first victory of the Order was the 
winning of an agreement on the Atlantic & Pacific Railway in 
December 1891, following a brief walkout. The first important 
schedule was conceded a few weeks later by the Denver & Rio 
Grande. With rapidly mounting enthusiasm the operators through- 
out the country hastened to enroll under the aegis of the Order, 
and to draw up demands for presentation to their employers. The 
next two years were marked by almost unparalleled union activity 
in all parts of the country, but especially in the West and South- 
west. Agreements were secured by the Telegraphers* committees 
on about twenty-five different roads, among which the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe, the Union Pacific, the Missouri Pacific, the 
Frisco, the Northern Pacific, the St. Louis Southwestern, the 
Chicago St Eastern Illinois, the Queen & Crescent, the Baltimore 
& Ohio, and the Chesapeake & Ohio were the most prominent. It 
was estimated that 5>°°° men received wage increases of about 
$350,000 under the terms of these agreements. 17 

The efforts of the committees were not, however, uniformly 
successful. As was perhaps inevitable when enthusiasm was run- 
ning high, there was a great deal of hasty, ill-considered and con- 
fused action; demands were sometimes drafted and committees 
sent in to the management while the employees on the roads con- 
cerned were still being “lined up” ; under such circumstances union 
discipline was little more than a word. 18 It is probable that the 

16 ibid., XVI (1899), pp. 303-4; XXIII (1906), P . 260; XXXIII (1916), pp. 
ii 76-7. 

The name was later shortened by dropping the phrase “of North America.” 

17 *W<L IX (1893), pp. 47-8; XV (1898), pp. 622-3; XXIII (1906), pp. 751-8; 
xxiv (1907), pp. 423-4. 

18 ibid., IX (1893), pp. 559-60, 31, 242-3; XX (1903), pp. 1607-8. 



officials on some roads were alienated by what seemed to be the 
confused demands and undisciplined actions of a mob; on others 
they were little disposed to deal with the union under any condi- 
tions. It is therefore scarcely surprising that in the two years 
1892-93 the Telegraphers became involved in strikes on six roads 
— the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & 
Northern, the Rock Island, the Chicago & North Western, the 
Central of Georgia, and the Lehigh Valley — or that in practically 
all of them the outcome was disappointing. The experience in these 
strikes had a marked chastening effect on the spirit of the Teleg- 
raphers and brought into sharp relief the inherent handicaps to 
which they were subject, as well as the deficiencies in organization 
and discipline which were to be expected in any fledgling union. 
One of the most serious sources of weakness was that the members 
of the Order on any particular road were dispersed over the entire 
line, with one or two men, but rarely more than three, at each 
office. They were therefore out of touch with each other or with 
their leaders save by the company wires ; even the most carefully 
guarded passwords were not complete protection against false or 
misleading information and instructions while schedule nego- 
tiations were in progress. Thus on two roads — the Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe and the Chicago & North Western — the operators 
went out in response to fake strike orders which were circulated at 
a time when feeling was very high, but while negotiations were 
still in progress. Further dealings were impossible until service 
had been restored; the effect was not only to demoralize the Teleg- 
raphers themselves but also to embarrass the activities of their 
committees by giving the union an appearance of irresponsibility. 
On the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe an agreement was soon con- 
cluded, but on the Chicago & North Western the committee was 
not so fortunate. 19 

Another weakness in the armor of the Telegraphers, likewise 
due in large part to the isolation of the individual members, was 
disclosed in the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern and Rock 
Island strikes of 1892. On both roads the managing officials met 
the overtures of the union representatives by canvassing the oper- 
ators individually and inducing a considerable number to accept 
alternative proposals (in effect repudiating their committees). In 
each case the management then challenged the authority of the 
committee to speak for a majority of the employees on the road. 

19 Telegrapher , VIII (1892), pp. 492-3, 509-10; IX (1893), pp. 285-6; Railroad 
Gazette, XXIV (1892), p. 789, XXV (1893), p. 412. 



On the Rock Island the officials demanded that the committee 
submit the names of its constituents in support of its claim. This 
the committee feared to do lest the men named be blacklisted. On 
both roads the Telegraphers took up the gage of battle, and a 
substantial percentage of the employees responded to the strike 
call. The Cedar Rapids strike was finally settled through the media- 
tion of E. E. Clark of the Order of Railway Conductors, but the 
Rock Island strike ended in a clear-cut defeat for the Telegra- 
phers. 20 In this, as in other strikes of the period, the operators 
proved to be lacking in staying power. This was probably due in the 
main to the fact that they were green troops, but under any cir- 
cumstances the isolation of the individual employees exposed them 
peculiarly to the influence of misinformation, persuasion and 
intimidation, and at the same time made extremely difficult the 
maintenance of union morale. 21 

The Lehigh Valley strike of 1893 was possibly the bitterest of 
this entire period. This dispute, in which the four train and engine 
service Brotherhoods were also involved, grew out of the refusal 
of the railway officials to receive a joint committee of the five 
unions seeking the restoration of working rules which had been 
in force prior to the separation of the Lehigh Valley from the 
Philadelphia & Reading. The strike, marked by some violence and 
disorder, was finally terminated by a compromise settlement pro- . 
posed by the state boards of mediation of New York and New 
Jersey. This called for the restoration of the rules in question, 
the reemployment of strikers in filling vacancies, non-discrimina- 
tion on account of union membership, and the right to take up 
grievances through committees of employees. 22 

This group of strikes came at the crest of a wave of union 
enthusiasm which had seemed destined to sweep everything before 
it, under the favorable conditions of 1891-93, but even before their 
sobering effects had been fully realized the recession set in. As the 
country entered the long depression which followed the crisis of 
1893, many railroads found themselves in financial straits or 
passed into receivership. Wage reductions averaging 10 per cent 
for all classes of employees were enforced throughout the country, 
and the unions, so far from being able to secure improved condi- 

20 Telegrapher, IX (1893), pp. 26-7, 46-7, 460-2, 482-3, 553-6; X (1894), pp. 
156-60; Railroad Gazette , XXIV (1892), pp. 928, 950, 969. 

81 Telegrapher , IX (1893), p. 26. 

22 ibid., IX (1893), pp. 501-2; X (1894), pp. I 53 - 5 J Railroad Gazette , XXV 
(1893)* pp. 853, 864-5, 890, 930; New York State Board of Mediation and 
Arbitration, Annual Report , 1893, pp. 13-16. 
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tions for their members, were hard pressed to muster strength for 
defensive action. Naturally the “boomer” element in union mem- 
bership melted away. In the early months of 1893 the Telegraphers 
had boasted a membership of approximately 18,000; by 1895 their 
numbers had been reduced to a scant 5,000. 

On a number of roads which were in receivership— the Northern 
Pacific, the Union Pacific, the Santa Fe, the Oregon Railway & 
Navigation, and. the Wabash — the Telegraphers and the four 
train-service Brotherhoods became involved in litigation growing 
out of wage reductions initiated by the receivers without consulta- 
tion with the union committees. The most important of these cases 
grew out of an injunction issued by Judge Jenkins of the Federal 
District Court at Milwaukee forbidding a strike of the five organi- 
zations on the Northern Pacific against wage reductions announced 
by the receiver. The injunction was held in reserve until just prior 
to the date set for the strike — January 1, 1894 — and was supple- 
mented by another enjoining the members of the joint committee, 
the chief executives of the five unions, and the national organiza- 
tions themselves, from striking or ordering a strike. The case was 
taken on appeal to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Chicago. 28 The decision, written by Justice Harlan, placed definite 
restrictions on the scope of the injunction. In prohibiting the 
employees from quitting the service, with or without notice, so as 
to cripple the property or hinder the operation of the railroad, 
the original injunction was held to be too broad, inasmuch as the 
employees had a right to strike for improved conditions or better 
wages so long as they did it without violence or intimidation.* 4 

In the Union Pacific case, although the wage reductions pro- 
posed by the receivers were approved by the District Court at 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and a sweeping order issued against concerted 
quitting of work, judges in other federal jurisdictions took excep- 
tion to the initiation of reductions without opportunity for nego- 
tiation by representatives of the employees. The case was taken 
on appeal to the Circuit Court at St. Louis. Judge Caldwell of the 
Circuit Court sustained the contention of the employees that notice 
and opportunity for discussion of the reductions should have been 
afforded them, and directed the resumption of direct negotiations 
pending further hearings. Later he modified the very broad in- 
junction against combined action which had been issued by the 

28 Telegrapher , X (1894), pp. 218-19, 921-4; Railroad Gazette, XXVI (1894), 
pp. 12-13, 140, 161, 268, 689-90. 

24 Arthur v. Oakes, 64 Fed 310 (1894). 
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lower court, and refused to sanction the reduced wage scale. Antici- 
pating such a decision, the two sides had got together and prepared 
a tentative wage scale for submission to the court. Following the 
decisions in these two cases there was very little complaint of 
arbitrary action by receivers or of the use of the injunctive 
process against the organizations in the transportation service. 25 

The unfavorable business conditions after 1893 were sufficient 
to account for a severe recession in union membership, but the 
Telegraphers were also adversely affected by other circumstances, 
especially the rise of the American Railway Union in 1893^4 
and the development of bitter dissension within the Order itself. 

The American Railway Union had been organized in June 1893, 
under the leadership of a former secretary-treasurer of the Loco- 
motive Firemen, Eugene V. Debs, with the avowed object of 
uniting all groups in the railroad service in a single industrial 
union. Although it drew most of its support from the railroad shop 
crafts and the less skilled employees, the new program had a 
considerable appeal for men engaged in train movement as well. 
Reports that officers and members of the Dallas, Texas, local of. 
the Order had succeeded to the A.R.U. late in 1893, and that 
officers of the local division at Kansas City also occupied official 
positions in the rival union suggest that the losses of the Telegra- 
phers may have been substantial. 26 

The Pullman strike put a severe strain on the loyalty of members 
of the Order. Their sympathies were with the strikers, but the 
grand officers steadfastly refused to sanction sympathetic strikes 
in violation of union law and existing contracts. 27 Despite the 
caution of their leaders the operators on some roads were disposed 
to take a hand. On the Louisville & Nashville, for example, they 
became involved in an outlaw sympathetic strike which disrupted 
their agreement and permanently alienated the management. 28 As 
a result of their experience with the A.R.U. the leaders of the 
Order emphasized still further the importance of strict union 
discipline and the impracticability of industrial unionism in the 
railroad service, on the ground that a single organization covering 
such a wide variety of crafts would inevitably be unwieldy, its 

20 Telegrapher , X (1894), pp. 209-20, 303-4, 344'5* 349-5*; Railroad Gazette , 
XXVI (1894), pp. 91, 109, 123-4, 161-2, 271. 

26 Telegrapher , IX (1893), pp. 458-9, 478-9. 

2 f ibid ., X (1894), pp. 641-2, 683-91, 735-6, 766-7, 819. 

28 ibid ., XXXV (1918), p.315. 
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leadership lacking in responsibility, and internal friction between 
the different classes almost unavoidable. 8 ® 

The strength and prestige of the Order was also adversely 
affected during 1893-94 by bitter dissension within its ranks, due in 
large measure to personal rivalries, but accentuated by the disap- 
pointing experience in the strikes of 1892-93. D. G. Ramsay, who 
had succeeded A. D. Thurston as grand chief in 1892, was re- 
elected at the Toronto convention of 1893, following an investiga- 
tion of his official conduct, but this did not silence the opposition. 
His suspension of the charter of Division 2 at Omaha late in July 
1893 on grounds of insubordination and violation of union law 
was made the basis of a demand that the grand executive com- 
mittee call a special session of the Grand Division to try a long 
bill of charges against him and his fellow grand officers. This 
demand was refused. The Omaha division then proposed to take 
the dispute into the courts, but a truce was finally arranged by 
which the controversy was held over until the Denver convention 
of 1894. Secret hearings lasting four days ended in Ramsay's 
acquittal of the charges lodged against him, but in the ensuing 
contest for the chieftainship he was defeated by Walker V. Powell 
by the slender margin of 59-56. The change of administration 
gave an opportunity for the internal struggle to die down, and a 
period of stabilization set in. 80 

4. Stabilisation , 1893-1901 

As late as 1901 the Order had less than two-thirds as many 
members as it had boasted in 1893, but it was in every respect a 
much more substantial organization. The prolonged depression 
trimmed away the mushroom growth of the earlier years, leaving 
a core of seasoned and devoted veterans as a basis for subsequent 
expansion. Schedule negotiations were naturally suspended, and 
some contracts previously in force were abrogated, or allowed to 
fall into the discard, as members dropped out during the unfavor- 
able years in the middle '9o's. The remaining membership was for 
the most part concentrated on about a score of roads, principally 
in the Central and Western territory, where contractual relations 
were generally maintained. During the entire period of depression 
and recovery the Order was slowly consolidating its strength and 
adapting itself as far as possible to the peculiar requirements of 

Telegrapher, X (1894), pp. 1053-8. 
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the craft. The adoption of the system division plan of organiza- 
tion in 1895 made the railroad system the basic structural unit as 
well as the usual bargaining unit. This proved to be a generally 
satisfactory solution to the long-standing problem of building up 
strong local organizations among members who were kept widely 
scattered by the nature of their work. 31 The inauguration of the 
Mutual Benefit Department in 1898 was likewise designed to pro- 
mote union solidarity, by giving the members an additional interest 
in the organization through the insurance which they were required 
to carry. 82 The admission of non-telegraphic levermen to mem- 
bership in the Order in 1897 was another important step, signifi- 
cant in that it presaged the later extension of the union jurisdic- 
tion and influence far beyond the limits of the key and sounder. 83 

During this entire period the prestige of the Order was materially 
enhanced by the close relationship which was maintained with 
the older and more influential train and engine service Brother- 
hoods. Official provision for joint action by any or all of the five 
organizations was first made in the Cedar Rapids Plan of federa- 
tion, adopted in 1893. Under this plan the various union commit- 
tees on any railroad could, if they so desired, establish a joint or 
federated board for the cooperative handling of grievances and 
other issues. Such boards were set up on a number of roads, and 
proved of advantage in resisting wage reductions in 1893. This 
experience with voluntary federation led in 1897 to the drafting 
of the Peoria Plan, which made joint action mandatory on all 
organized roads. So disappointing was the experience under this 
plan that it was abandoned by general consent in January 1900. 
There were some roads, however, on which joint action had proved 
thoroughly satisfactory, and on which there was a demand for its 
continuance. To make this possible the Cedar Rapids Plan was 
revived in June 1901. Within a few months system federations, to 
which the Telegraphers were party, were established on a number 
of roads. 84 

With the beginnings of business revival in 1896-97 the Order 
once more began to extend the scope of its influence. The morale 
of the entire organization was immeasurably stimulated, and its 
recovery accelerated, by the winning of a schedule on the Canadian 
Pacific in the fall of 1896, following a short strike. The Canadian 

81 See below, Chap. v. 

88 Telegrapher , XIV (1897), pp. 533-6, 879-88, 964; XV (1898), pp. 3-4, 12, 
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88 See below, Chap. xu. 

84 See below, Chap. vii. 
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Pacific System Division* No. 7, had been established in 1895. 
Within a year it boasted more than 1000 members. Almost imme- 
diately the general committee took up a number of pending griev- 
ances, along with a demand for certain improvements in working 
conditions and the restoration of wage rates, which had been cut 
in 1895. When Vice-President Pierson arrived to assist the com- 
mittee he found it in a militant frame of mind after months of 
fruitless negotiations. At that juncture the company attempted to 
compel the train dispatchers to withdraw from the organization. 
Pierson and the committee regarded this as an overt act, and 
countered with an immediate declaration of a strike, even though 
the grievances had not yet been taken up to the highest officials of 
the road, and despite the requirement of the union law that a 
strike be first approved by the chief executive of the Order. 

The strike began September 28, 1896, and within a day or two 
became general over the entire line from St. John to Vancouver. 
Confronted by a fait accompli President Powell decided to over- 
look the breach of union law and threw the resources of the union 
behind the strike. At the same time the officers of the train and 
engine service Brotherhoods on the Canadian Pacific intervened as 
mediators. After delicate and extended negotiations they secured 
an agreement by which the management reinstated strikers not 
charged with other offenses, recognized the committees of the 
Order, and authorized them to carry their grievances directly to 
the five general superintendents of the road instead of taking them 
up first with the division officials, as was previously required. The 
strike ended on October 11, and agreements were quickly estab- 
lished on each of the five operating regions of the road. 

The successful outcome of this strike had a profound effect on 
union morale, coming as it did at the end of a long period of 
depression and struggle against adverse conditions. It was widely 
hailed as showing that a strike of Telegraphers could be successful, 
although as a matter of fact the report of the conciliators showed 
that the hasty action of calling the strike in violation of union law 
and without appeal through the prescribed channels had materially 
increased the difficulty of bringing about a settlement. Neverthe- 
less the agreement gave the Order a foothold in Canada, and was 
quickly followed by the scheduling of other Canadian roads.” 

Another case which contributed to the prestige and confidence 

85 Convention Proceedings , 1897, pp. 11-16, 75-6; 1899, pp. 56-7; Telegrapher, 
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of the Order was the Grand Trunk arbitration of 1898. When 
the general committee on this road undertook negotiations regard- 
ing an extended set of grievances, including wages and working 
conditions, seniority, and union recognition, the management can- 
vassed the individual operators to ascertain the union strength. 
Scattered discharges and local stoppages followed. At this juncture 
the railway officials proposed arbitration, and an agreement to that 
effect was signed on December 23, 1898. About a month later the 
arbitrators returned an award favorable to the Telegraphers, based 
upon the terms of the Canadian Pacific schedule, the acceptance of 
which brought an apparently hopeless situation, from the union 
standpoint, to a favorable conclusion. 86 

Inspired by these successes the Telegraphers on other roads 
became active once more, and during 1898-99 at least sixteen new 
or revised contracts were negotiated. Among the roads now sched- 
uled for the first time, aside from the Canadian Pacific and the 
Grand Trunk, were the Oregon Railway & Navigation, the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas, the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, and the Long Island. In May 1899 
Walker V. Powell, president of the organization, reported that- 
the operators on at least sixteen additional roads were organized 
and ready to move for schedules, and that on a number of others 
they were proposing revisions of wage rates and working condi- 
tions. 87 However, the movement did not materialize in the propor- 
tions anticipated, largely because of less favorable business condi- 
tions and the unsuccessful outcome of strikes on the Southern and 
the Santa Fe in 1900. 

Hasty action and rash leadership had been evidenced in a num- 
ber of earlier instances, but was most clearly exemplified in the 
Southern and Santa Fe strikes of 1900. The Southern trouble 
followed some months of negotiations, during which the railway 
officials were charged with refusing to receive a committee of 
employees and discharging committeemen on trivial grounds. 
Powell went to the assistance of the committee, and authorized a 
strike on April 12, 1900, after his own efforts to secure a settle- 
ment had proved unavailing. The management contended that the 
leaders of the strike were irresponsible, that they had raised few 
if any definite issues and had refused to take up their case through 
the channels regularly accepted by the other organizations. Reports 

80 Railroad Gazette , XXXI (1899), pp. 89, 123; Telegrapher , XVI (1899), 
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as to the effectiveness of the strike conflicted, but even the leaders 
admitted that many of the members scabbed. Powell proved lacking 
in balance and indulged in personal attacks on railway officials 
which reacted unfavorably on public opinion and destroyed any 
hope of an amicable settlement. After four weeks of increasingly 
ineffective struggle the strike was called off in admitted defeat, 
and the road was posted for boycott. 88 

The reverberations of the Southern strike had not died away 
when trouble broke out on the Santa Fe. During July 1900 the 
schedule on the eastern lines was revised, and in November a brief 
walkout resulted in the extension of the rules to cover the lines 
west of Albuquerque and an improvement in the wage scale. The 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe committee then went after a revision 
of its own schedule. It soon reached a deadlock with the manage- 
ment, which proposed the adoption of the rules already in force on 
the Santa Fe proper and the arbitration of the wage issue, but 
insisted on the removal of a large number of station agencies from 
the schedule. The committee, assisted by Vice-President Pierson, 
wanted to fight, but M. M. Dolphin, the acting executive of the 
Order, held out for a conciliatory policy. The management, how- 
ever, seemed more inclined to withdraw concessions already offered 
than to amplify them, and Dolphin finally gave in to the demand 
for a strike on the Gulf lines,, even though it was obvious that 
it could succeed only if supported by the Telegraphers on the entire 
Santa Fe system. The strike, which began December 6, 1900, soon 
extended to the Santa Fe proper, which the railway officials charged 
was in violation of the existing agreement on the latter. Sentiment 
among the rank and file was divided as to the justification of the 
strike, and some of the local officers actively encouraged men to 
remain at their posts. The confusion was increased by a fake mes- 
sage sent out December 10 over the initials of the Santa Fe general 
chairman to the effect that the road had agreed to arbitrate and 
that the men should return to work. Six days later the general 
chairmen of the train and engine service Brotherhoods attempted 
to conciliate the strike, but their overtures were rejected by the 
railway officials. Soon afterwards the strike was called off “for 
prudential reasons,” and the Santa Fe was placed on the unfair 
list. 89 

88 Convention Proceedings , Special Session, 1900, pp. 27-9, 55; Telegrapher , 
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The defeat of the Order in the Southern strike brought to a 
head an internal conflict which had been growing in bitterness 
since 1897. Powell was in many respects a shrewd and able leader 
but temperamentally unable to brook opposition. His regime was 
characterized by constant conflict with his fellow officers. In 1898 
he clashed violently with the grand secretary and treasurer, H. B. 
Perham, on a question of fiscal policy, in which he was supported 
by a puppet board of directors. At the convention of 1899 he 
made a determined effort to secure the affirmation of his own 
power and the elimination of Perham, but failed in the latter. 
Perham persisted in his refusal to accept orders which he deemed 
to be unconstitutional violations of his own responsibility as an 
officer of trust, and in June 1900 Powell charged him with insub- 
ordination. The board of directors set August 27 for a hearing 
of the charges, but Perham secured a restraining injunction, charg- 
ing a conspiracy to divert the funds of the Order. At the same 
time popular dissatisfaction with the current regime, which had 
been accentuated by the mishandling of the Southern strike, crys- 
tallized in a demand for a special session of the Grand Division to 
investigate the actions of the grand officers, try charges against’ 
any or all of them, and enact legislation to safeguard the interests 
of the Order. 

On petition of more than 25 divisions a special session was 
convened in St. Louis on October 8, 1900. While the delegates 
were engaged in the preliminary investigation it was rumored that 
Powell had secured an injunction against their action. Instantly 
a resolution suspending him from office was adopted, and the 
following afternoon set for the trial of charges against him. 
Powell contended that the charges were illegally preferred and 
refused to appear, but the trial went on and ended in a vote for 
his expulsion from the Order. A subsequent agreement was reached 
with him which terminated the pending legal proceedings on both 
sides. Following the decision in Powell’s case two members of 
the board of directors and the second and third vice-presidents 
were removed from office. Perham, on the other hand, was com- 
pletely vindicated. The first vice-president, M. M. Dolphin, claimed 
the presidency under the existing law governing succession in office 
and was permitted to serve out the unexpired term on sufferance 
of the now powerful group that had ousted Powell. 40 The ill-fated 

40 Convention Proceedings , 1897, p. 94; 1899, pp. 24-5; 47-8, 88-100, 130; 
Special Session , 1900, passim ; Telegrapher , XVII (1900), pp. 171, 882-3; XLV 
(1928), pp. 532-3. 
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Santa Fe strike blasted any hope which he may have cherished of 
retaining the office, and in 1901 Perham was swept into the 
presidency with an overwhelming majority. 



CHAPTER II 


UNION EXPANSION, 1901-17 

1. The Extension of Union Influence, 1901-07 

T HE new grand officers came to the helm of the Order 
as a new era in its history was beginning. It then had 
about 10,000 members, enrolled in 30 system divisions 
and 42 local divisions in the United States and Canada. 
Although this was but a fraction of the 50,000 or more eligible 
employees, the union’s strength was for the most part concentrated 
on 30-odd roads, on most of which agreements were also in force. 
In the years following 1900 conditions were in the main more 
favorable to union growth than they had been during the ^o’s. 
The upward trend in prices and living costs turned the attention of 
Telegraphers, like other craftsmen, to unionism as a means of 
securing compensatory increases in wages. At the same time the . 
general prosperity of the period made it possible to secure some 
concessions from the railroads. The consequence was an unparal- 
leled expansion in union strength and membership which continued 
without serious check until the panic of 1907. By the end of 1903 
the membership of the Order had doubled; by December 1907 it 
had mounted to 37,500 — almost four times the strength at the 
beginning of 1901. 1 

Two roads — the Santa Fe and the Southern — were already on 
the unfair list when Perham took over the leadership of the Order 
in 1901. Feeling that the Santa Fe case had been bungled, he was 
inclined to withhold aggressive action, but was finally led by con- 
tinued discrimination against union members to restore the road 
to the unfair list. It remained practically unorganized until the 
period of federal control. Better success attended the efforts of the 
Telegraphers on the Southern, however, and contractual relations 
were resumed early in 1906. 2 

In December 1901 the agent-telegraphers on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio scored a victory in a strike against the Adams Express Com- 

1 For detailed membership figures see Table I, p. 65. At the same time the 
number eligible to membership also increased greatly, partly as a result of 
increased employment, and partly because of the extension of the union jurisdic- 
tion to additional classes of employees. 

2 Convention Proceedings^ 1903, pp. 18-19; 1905, p. 19; 1907, pp. 11, 13, 17. 
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pany, which {hey served as joint agents, after the general com- 
mittee had found itself unable to settle a dispute over the method 
of computing commissions on express business and other issues. 
The railroad company remained neutral and refused to permit 
substitutes to displace the agents who were on strike. This was of 
great practical advantage to the union, inasmuch as the express 
business at the smaller stations was insufficient to warrant the 
employment of separate agents. The express company accordingly 
came to terms with the general committee and recognized its right 
to deal for the joint agents. In 1904 this experience was duplicated 
in a strike against the Southern Express Company on the Norfolk 
& Western. 8 

The success of the Order in these and other cases, and its rapid 
expansion, which was accomplished largely through the extension 
of the organization to roads not previously well organized, nat- 
urally aroused a new wave of enthusiasm and confidence, so that 
for a time the rank and file threatened to get out of hand, with 
extravagant ideas regarding union objectives and modes of obtain- 
ing them. There was much talk, by a vociferous minority, of a 
nation-wide strike for the “eight-hour day and the $80 minimum" 
(per month). The development of a highly militant spirit was, 
however, abruptly checked by the Missouri-Kansas-Texas and 
St. Louis Terminal strikes of 1904. 

In November 1903 the general committee on the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas attempted to secure the adjustment of a series of 
long-standing grievances but could get comparatively slight satis- 
faction. Further negotiations, assisted by the grand officers, were 
met with the statement that current financial conditions made 
additional concessions impossible. In view of the situation Perham 
and the committee decided to postpone further action, but their 
hands were forced by a demand for the recall of the general com- 
mittee and the election of more aggressive representatives. Accord- 
ingly a strike ballot which described the situation was distributed 
on July 20 , 1904. The returns favored a strike, and Perham fixed 
August 1 as the date. Further audience with the management 
could not be secured until after the strike had actually begun, and 
that conference had no result save an agreement to fight it out. In 
the beginning the strike was apparently fairly effective over the 
entire road, but as time passed the strikers were replaced or drifted 
back to work. An attempt to put the case before the higher officers 

8 Convention Proceedings 1903, pp. 12-14; 1905, p. 10; Telegrapher , XIX 
(1902), pp. 466, 508-9, 717-19; XXI (1904), PP. 44 S- 9 , 601-3. 
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of the road was ignored. In September 1904 the Order requested 
that the road be placed on the unfair list of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. This action was postponed for a time in order not 
to prejudice the position of other unions which had contracts with 
the road, but in June 1905 the executive council of the Federation 
authorized the boycott after an attempt to conciliate the dispute 
had been emphatically rejected by the general manager. 4 

The trouble with the St. Louis Terminal Railroad Association 
followed the discharge of eight operators who refused to handle 
traffic coming from the Missouri-Kansas-Texas. The management 
offered to permit the discharged men to apply for vacancies as 
they occurred and come back as new employees, but this was 
regarded as arbitrary by the committee, and practically the entire 
force of more than sixty operators went out on strike on August 6. 
Although service was seriously hampered for some time, the posi- 
tions were gradually filled, and this strike, like the one out of which 
it grew, ended in failure. Following this defeat, both the Terminal, 
and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, remained on the unfair list of the 
Order until that list was abolished in 1907. 5 

The sobering effect of the reverses suffered in the strikes of 
1904 was reenforced, in the following year, by a lockout and 
strike on the Northern Pacific and Great Northern, then under 
common control. The Northern Pacific had once been fairly well 
organized, but the operators had drifted out of the Order after 
1894, and no serious attempt to reorganize them occurred until 
1900. Obstructionist tactics and the discharge or suspension of 
union committeemen retarded the union’s progress, but finally an 
agreement was concluded in 1903. The committee subsequently 
complained that the general manager refused it audience to discuss 
alleged violations of the schedule, but the strike grew primarily 
out of the attempt to revise its terms. After protracted negotia- 
tions the dispute was referred to the national union. Armed with 
an affirmative strike vote the grand officers and committee resumed 
the negotiations with the general manager. On July 26 he sub- 
mitted a counter-proposition, which the committee secretly decided 
to accept if the president of the road, to whom they appealed, 
would make no further concessions. The railroad officials, how- 

4 Convention Proceedings \ 1905, pp. 3, 13-15; Telegrapher , XXI (1904), pp. 
1003-8, 1131-9, 1234-7, I355-6 i, 1474-6; XXII (1905), pp. 9-12, 129-31, 399-402, 
937 . 

* Telegrapher, XXI (1904), pp. 1008-9, H39, 1361-2, 1476-7; Convention Pro- 
ceedings, 1905, pp. 15-16; 1907, p. 1 7; 1909, P- 24. 
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ever, professed to believe that the Telegraphers were attempting 
to stall for time until the crop-moving season, when a strike would 
be most effective. On July 31 they began discharging all operators 
on both roads who would not accept an alternative schedule which 
they had prepared. After waiting an additional day for a reply 
to their appeal the committee declared a strike which affected 
about 1,100 men on the Northern Pacific and 800 on the Great 
Northern. Railway officials interviewed the operators and their 
local officers, offering the rules already partially agreed to by the 
general committee, and in some instances wage increases greater 
than those originally demanded. Inadequate contacts between the 
strike leaders and the rank and file favored these tactics, and 
wholesale defections quickly destroyed the effectiveness of the 
strike. On August 19 the leaders declared the strike at an end, 
stating that if there were no discrimination against union members 
the incident would be considered closed. The ground lost on the 
Northern Pacific was in fact rapidly regained, and a schedule 
was reestablished in 1907, but the Great Northern was not effec- 
tively reorganized until after our entrance into the World War. 6 

Despite its poor success in the strikes of 1904-05 the Order 
made substantial progress in extending its influence throughout the 
period up to 1907. Its strength came to be much more widely dis- 
tributed; it became in fact a national organization, even though in 
some sections of the country its committees were unable, or did not 
attempt, to secure recognition or agreements. Prominent among 
the roads which remained unscheduled were the Santa Fe, the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the Great Northern, the Louisville & 
Nashville, the Big Four, the Pennsylvania, the Lehigh Valley, and 
the Philadelphia & Reading. On some of these roads many of the 
operators were members of the Order. On the Pennsylvania, for 
example, the Telegrapher s’ committees were even occasionally 
received by the railway officers for the discussion of grievances and 
other matters, although they possessed no formal agreement. These 
limited relations were ruptured in 1906, as a result of objections 
on the part of the management to national union “interference" in 
local affairs, particularly in the matter of training operators to 
facilitate compliance with current legislation limiting the hours of 
service of telegraphers. 7 On some other roads, especially the Santa 

• Convention Proceedings , 1907, pp. 5-6, IOO-I, no-li; Telegrapher, XXII 
(1905), PP* 1054 - 9 , 1169-74; XXIV (1907), pp. 1901-3; Railway Age, XL 
(1905), pp. 159-^0, 192-3, 237. 

7 See below, pp. 156-7. 
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Fe and the Louisville & Nashville, the managing officials not only 
did not care to deal with the organization but actively opposed any 
attempt to enroll their employees as members. In 1906 the Teleg- 
raphers started a drive to bring the Louisville & Nashville back 
to the fold, but wholesale threats of discharge, intimidation, and 
the forcible restraint of organizers by company police obstructed 
its progress. It was then decided to invoke a provision of the 
Erdman Act of 1898, until then practically unused, which forbade 
blacklisting or discrimination against railway employees on account 
of union membership. Indictments were brought against the com- 
pany and certain of its officials, but for the most part they were 
dismissed by the trial courts on the ground that the law was uncon- 
stitutional. The hope that this section of the Erdman Act could 
be used against hostile employers was finally dashed by the decision 
of the Supreme Court holding the law unconstitutional in Adair 
vs. US ., — a case arising out of the discharge of a locomotive 
fireman by William Adair, master mechanic on the Louisville & 
Nashville. 8 

2. Reaction and Revival, 1907-13 

Following the panic of 1907 the Telegraphers were put on the 
defensive against widespread unemployment and unfavorable wage 
readjustments. There was naturally some recession in union mem- 
bership, even though the organization was on the whole in a 
much better position to hold its ground than in any previous 
depression. It adopted the policy of resisting any reduction in 
wages, either on account of the financial situation or because of the 
reduction in hours called for by laws enacted in nearly a dozen 
States in 1906-07, or by the federal Hours of Service Act of 1907. 
In fact the hours legislation facilitated the union program inas- 
much as it compelled a relative increase in the demand for 
operators. Fortunately the depression proved to be of compara- 
tively short duration, so that the resisting power of the organiza- 
tion was not actually put to a searching test. 9 Its success in staving 
off general wage reductions owed a great deal to a precedent estab- 
lished on the Southern Railway in March 1908. General wage 

8 Telegrapher, XXIII (1906), pp. 917-21, 1229-39, 1389-92, 1542-51, 1699-1705; 
XXIV (1907), pp. IO-II, 161-3, 667-70; XXV (1908), pp. 547-51; Convention 
Proceedings , 1907, pp. 18-20; 1909, p. 14. 

Adair v . United States , 208 U.S. 161 (1908). 

• Convention Proceedings, 1909, reports of grand officers; Railway Age, XLV 
(1908), pp. 192, 284, 309; XLVI (1908), pp. 894-5; XLVIII (1910), p. 981. 
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reductions for all classes of employees had been proposed by the 
leading Southeastern roads. On the Southern Railway all of the 
organized crafts entered into an agreement to act jointly in resist- 
ing any reduction, and this case came to be regarded as a test case 
by the disputants on other roads. Early in March the federal 
mediators were called into the case, and on April i an agreement 
was concluded to maintain the current rates until July i, 1908, with 
the understanding that if business conditions had not by then 
materially improved the case might be reopened for a readjustment 
of wages. On a few roads the Telegraphers* schedules were abro- 
gated and wages reduced, but in general the committees were suc- 
cessful in preserving or restoring their agreements, and the Order 
survived the depression without serious losses. 10 

By the end of 1909 the Telegraphers were once more on the 
up-swing, although the growth in union membership was slower 
than before, and it was not until 1913 that the number of members 
(39,000) surpassed the peak established in 1907. Twenty-eight 
new subordinate divisions were established in the years 1908-13, 
although the total number of active divisions decreased from 128 
to 1 19, largely as a result of extensive consolidations. The number 
of schedules in force was materially increased. The intensity of 
union activity is indicated by the fact that in the six years ending 
May 1, 1913, about 275 new or revised schedules were negotiated, 
with twenty-five or more express contracts in addition. 

The growth of the Order during this period was affected by a 
complex of favorable and unfavorable factors. The upward trend 
in prices increased the pressure for wage readjustments, and so 
favored union growth. On the other hand the railroads were ex- 
periencing increasing difficulty in convincing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that railway rate increases were justified ; they 
were therefore reluctant to make any concessions to their employees 
which would increase their operating expenses. This made it diffi- 
cult for the railroad unions to secure wage increases by collective 
bargaining and necessitated frequent resort to mediation and arbi- 
tration. At the same time, however, the individual employees saw 
the futility of expecting voluntary increases and turned to the 
unions as the only means of commanding improved conditions. 
The fact that the federal machinery for mediation and arbitration 
could be invoked only when a strike was actually threatened like- 

10 C. P. Neill, Mediation and Arbitration, pp. 22-5, 46-7; Convention Proceed- 
ings, 1909, pp. 15-17; Telegrapher, XXV (1906), pp. 721-2; Railway Age, XLV 
(1908), p. 543, 
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wise put a premium on solidarity of action. The Telegraphers were 
also affected by conditions bearing directly on their own branch of 
the railroad service. Of these the most important were the federal 
legislation limiting the hours of service, and the introduction of 
changed methods of operation, especially the block-signalling 
system and the use of the telephone for handling train orders. 
These developments will be taken up in detail at a later point. 11 

One of the striking developments after 1907 was the increasing 
resort to governmental machinery for the adjustment of labor 
disputes, both in the United States and Canada. In this country no 
effective use was made of the arbitration and mediation sections of 
the Erdman Act of 1898 until late in 1906. Early in the following 
year management of the Southern Pacific joined the Telegraphers 
in submitting a dispute to arbitration. The award was rendered 
April 6, 1907. The Telegraphers objected that on two points it 
went beyond the issues submitted, and took an appeal to the federal 
courts as provided in the law. The opinion of the circuit court 
was satisfactory to neither side, and a further appeal was taken 
to the higher courts. This procedure proved thoroughly unsatis- 
factory to the employees, because the application of the favorable 
sections of the award was held up pending a final decision on the 
few points of difference. Finally the irksome delay was ended by 
a compromise settlement outside of court. 12 

In 1908 a serious dispute arose between the Telegraphers and 
a number of the western roads concerning the application of the 
federal Hours of Service Act. On the Rock Island an agreement 
was finally reached, with the assistance of the federal mediators, to 
let the matter rest pending a judicial interpretation of the law. 
This precedent was generally followed on other roads on which the 
issue had become acute. 18 Thereafter the Telegraphers had constant 
recourse to mediation and arbitration in the course of strongly 
contested schedule negotiations, especially those in which impor- 
tant concessions were being sought for the first time. The high 
point was reached in 1910, when there were five settlements by 
arbitration, two by mediation, and one case — on the Gulf & Ship 
Island — in which a strike followed the refusal of mediation by 

11 See below, pp. 193-5, and Chap. xii. 

12 Telegrapher, XXV (1908), pp. 69, 144, 438-9; Convention Proceedings, 
190 7 , PP* 7-8; 1909, P- 13 ; C. P. Neill, Mediation and Arbitration, pp. 12, 44-5, 
56 - 7 . 

18 Convention Proceedings, 1909, pp. 10-11, 72; Railway Age Gasette , XLV 
(1908), pp. 636, 685. 
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the management. 14 The Telegraphers gained materially in prestige 
by their inclusion within the scope of the law (which applied only 
to employees engaged in the movement of trains) as well as by the 
facilities which it offered for the adjustment of disputes which 
might otherwise have been difficult to settle amicably. They found, 
however, that the law could not be used as a means of securing 
recognition on roads which were unwilling to receive or deal with 
the union committees. In 1909, for example, and again in 1912 
the general committee on the Pennsylvania requested the assistance 
of the federal mediators after attempts to secure conferences for 
the discussion of grievances had failed. On both occasions the 
management declined the services of the mediators on the ground 
that no interruption of commerce was threatened, although on the 
latter occasion it began preparations for a strike. At neither time, 
however, did the committee deem its position sufficiently strong to 
press the issue of recognition to the point of open hostilities. 11 

In Canada the Telegraphers had access to the machinery for the 
mediation and investigation of labor disputes set up by the Cana- 
dian Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 1907. During the 
years 1907-13 about a dozen cases were submitted to boards of 
conciliation and investigation. In 1910 the management of the 
Grand Trunk Railway refused to accept the findings of a board, as 
it had a right to do under the terms of the law. In the face of a 
strike threat it finally agreed to submit the issues to arbitration, and 
in October 1910 an award satisfactory to the Telegraphers was 
returned. In a dispute with the Canadian Pacific in 1912 the 
Telegraphers in their turn rejected the report of a board of con- 
ciliation and investigation by an almost unanimous strike vote. 
Renewed direct negotiations led in the end to a direct settlement 
which was more favorable than the terms recommended by the 
board. In the entire period there was no strike on a Canadian road 
in which the Telegraphers were involved. 1 * 

Another development of this period, of which great expectations 
were at first entertained, was the organization of the Railroad 
Employees' Department of the American Federation of Labor in 
1908. It was launched by representatives of the Shop Crafts, the 
Telegraphers, and some other railroad organizations affiliated with 
the A. F. of L. President Perham of the Telegraphers was chosen 
temporary chairman, and continued to head the department until 

14 Convention Proceedings ; 1911, pp. 14, 16-17, 109. 

ls tbid., 1909, pp. 13-14; 1913, pp. 15-21. See below, pp. 156-60. 

™ibid., 1911, pp. 17-18, 96-101; 1913, pp. 137-9, 142-3. 
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1912. It was predicted that the organization of the department 
would facilitate joint action by the affiliated unions in organizing 
campaigns, in pushing legislative programs, and in adjusting griev- 
ances, although no definite procedure for the latter was laid down. 
The constitution authorized the affiliated unions to form system 
departments or federations on individual roads, but this was not 
mandatory. Later by-laws placed the executive power of the system 
federations in the hands of a committee consisting of the general 
chairmen of the affiliated unions on each road, and prescribed rules 
to govern the employment of joint organizers and the handling of 
grievances. 17 

The results achieved by the department fell far short of the 
expectations of its founders — expectations which led the Telegra- 
phers, in their 1909 convention, to renounce all other forms of 
federation (including their participation in cooperative agreements 
with the train and engine service Brotherhoods) in favor of affili- 
ation with the department. 18 Even as late as 1911 only twenty-one 
system federations had been chartered. Although the department 
was instrumental in effecting the settlement of disputes on a few 
roads, and in organizing campaigns on some others, Perham offi- 
cially opposed the adoption of a militant policy. He took the position 
that as federation became universal, mass pressure would make 
strikes unnecessary. The Shop Crafts ultimately became dissatis- 
fied with such a limited and visionary program, and soon after the 
outbreak of the shopmen’s strike on the Harriman lines in 1912, 
a rump convention of the Shop Crafts organized a new federation 
of federations. The serious danger of conflict between the new 
federation and the department was eliminated by merging them 
both in a completely reorganized Railway Employees’ Department, 
which, with its constituent system federations, became an active 
agency for collective bargaining. Perham took no part in this 
wholesale reconstruction, and referred the question of adherence 
to the new department to the 1913 convention of the Order. Inas- 
much as the new structure was designed primarily to meet the 
needs of the Shop Crafts, and required the cession of considerable 
power to the officers of the department, the Telegraphers elected 
to remain outside. 10 

17 t6uf., 1909, p. 18; 1911, pp. 18-20; R.E.D., Constitution , 1909, 1911, 1912. 

18 See below, p. 134. 

19 Convention Proceedings , 1911, pp. 18-20; 1913, pp. 21-31. 
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3. The Early War Stimulus to Union Growth 

By 1913 the Order had more than recovered the ground lost in 
1907-08, and was growing steadily, though not spectacularly, in 
membership and influence. Slackened business activity in 1913, and 
the sharp recession which followed the outbreak of the World War 
in 1914 resulted in extensive unemployment and retarded schedule 
negotiations. Nevertheless the Order weathered these adverse con- 
ditions without substantial losses ; indeed it exhibited an unusual 
degree of stability and maturity. As the effects of the railway rate 
increases of 19 14- 15 and the war-time business recovery began to 
be felt, union activity was further accelerated. After 1915 the 
rapid rise of prices became an increasingly important factor. Under 
these influences union membership mounted from 39,000 at the 
beginning of 1913 to 46,000 at the close of 1917 ; active subordinate 
divisions of the union were established on many roads not pre- 
viously well organized, and the percentage of union membership 
on others was built up. In 1917 the roster included 100 system, and 
27 local, divisions. In June of that year President Perham was 
able to report that the unprecedented total of 14 new, and 1 13 
revised, schedules had been negotiated since the 1915 convention. 
The Order was probably weakest in the East, although there were 
some important carriers elsewhere on which it was unable to gain 
a foothold — among them the Santa Fe, the Great Northern, and 
the Louisville & Nashville. 

In their dealings with their employers the Telegraphers con- 
tinued to bargain on a system basis, although a strong minority 
favored imitating the regional movements of the train-service 
Brotherhoods. This does not mean that schedule negotiations on 
different roads were conducted in isolation. On the contrary there 
was an increasing tendency on the part of the general committees to 
line up behind certain definite objectives, and then allow the issues 
to be fought in test cases on those roads where the prospects of 
success seemed brightest. One such case which had a wide influence 
was the New York Central-Nickel Plate arbitration of 1916. In 
this instance the general committees on the eastern and western 
lines of the New York Central and the Nickel Plate agreed to act 
in concert, after having made no progress individually with pend- 
ing schedule negotiations. The Signalmen, who had been refused 
recognition, also joined forces with them. The roads began to 
prepare for a strike, but after intervention by the United States 
Board of Mediation agreed to arbitrate the issues. The arbitration 
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award gave the Telegraphers a wage increase of from 8 to 10 
per cent and inaugurated an important change in the method of 
calculating their pay. 20 

By the end of 1916 the general committees on a large percentage 
of the organized roads were demanding substantial wage increases 
and important changes in basic working rules. Although they were 
for the most part acting independently of each other, the unity of 
interest was greater than ever before. In the Chicago territory the 
general committees on the Illinois Central, the Burlington, the 
Milwaukee, the Rock Island, and some others had presented 
almost identical demands, including a 20 per cent increase in pay, 
the eight-hour day, vacations with pay, and the twenty-six-day 
basic month, which had already been granted in the New York 
Central-Nickel Plate award. The Rock Island case, which came to 
a head first, was finally referred to arbitration by a board of six 
arbitrators, it being generally understood that the award would 
dispose of similar issues on a large number of other roads. The 
award, rendered on October 31, 1917, gave the Telegraphers a 
13 per cent increase in wages, a shorter working day, a vacation 
rule, and the twenty-six-day month. Following this, settlements 
were made on many other roads, directly or by mediation, on sub- 
stantially similar terms. 21 

In this entire period of intense union activity, characterized by 
high tension on both sides and the very frequent polling of strike 
votes, there was but one road on which hostilities actually broke 
out — the Missouri-Kansas-Texas. The operators on this road had 
finally been reorganized in 1913. In January 1914 they secured a 
schedule in a conference held after a lockout of union members 
had been declared and while preparations for a strike were in 
progress. Late in 1916 the company abrogated this schedule in 
favor of one of its own drafting, and refused to receive the Teleg- 
raphers’ committee. In view of the international situation it was 
decided not to contest the issue, but in March 1917 trouble was 
precipitated by the wholesale discharge of union members after 
the general committee had requested a conference to discuss accu- 
mulated grievances. On April 9 the Board of Mediation tendered 
its services, but could not persuade the management to receive the 
committee. The strike was called ten days later, after about 230 
men had been discharged and the services of the mediators again 

20 Convention Proceedings , 1917, pp. 9-10, 160-1. 

21 ibid., 1919, pp. II, 186-91 ; Telegrapher (1916), p. 1724; XXXIV (1917), pp. 
1707-9, 1746; XXXV (1918), pp. 9-13. 
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declined on the ground that no interruption of service was threat- 
ened. The unprecedented volume of schedule negotiations then in 
progress, and the new problems raised by our entrance into the 
War, prevented the concentration of the field forces of the Order 
on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas strike and militated against its 
effectiveness. It continued officially for several months without 
bringing the management to terms, and was finally converted into a 
boycott. In the spring of 1919 a new group of managing officials 
recognized the general committee and conceded a favorable agree- 
ment. Thereafter amicable relations were quickly restored.* 2 

On the Canadian roads schedule negotiations were largely held 
in check after the outbreak of the War until the rapid rise of prices 
in 1916-17 made wage readjustments imperative. In 1917 a wage 
case on the Canadian Pacific finally went to a board of conciliation, 
and its report, rendered October 2, served as a basis for settle- 
ment on the other Canadian roads. This was practically the only 
case in Canada which was not settled by direct agreement from 
1914 to the beginning of federal control, after which the rulings 
of the United States Railroad Administration were generally 
applied. 28 

The passage of the federal Hours of Service Act in 1907 encour- 
aged the Telegraphers in a persistent effort, stretching over the 
next ten years, to secure legislation which they thought would 
improve the position of their craft. Their experience with their 
legislative program was disappointing in the extreme. Without 
material success they urged the mandatory extension of the manual 
block-signalling system, the relief of station agents from handling 
United States mail, the limitation of the use of telephones by 
trainmen, and the amendment of the Hours of Service Act to 
establish the eight-hour day for all operators and remedy the 
defective \yording which made possible the use of the “split trick.” 
Measures covering the last two objectives did command public 
support outside the union, and twice reached the floor of Congress 
with a favorable report from the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. In 1912 Congress adjourned without 
final action on the telegraphers 1 eight-hour measure. In 1916 it 
was pending again when the train service Brotherhoods began the 

™ Telegrapher, XXXIV CiW), PP. 905-10, 1069, 1334: XXXVI (1919). 
p. 1543; Convention Proceedings , 1915 , pp. 125-7; *917, PP- 7, *53; 19*9, P* *o; 
U.S. Board of Mediation and Conciliation, Report, 19 13- 19, p. 47. 

23 Convention Proceedings, 1915, pp. 8, 1 10-15, 118; 1917, p. 123; 1919, pp. 
23-5, I5I-4. 
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nation-wide movement which finally resulted in the passage of 
the Adamson Eight-Hour Law. 24 

The Telegraphers did not have any part in the concerted move- 
ment nor in the conferences with President Wilson which preceded 
the passage of the Adamson Act. Nevertheless the law applied to all 
employees actually engaged in the operation of trains, and did not 
specifically include or exclude telegraphers and others handling 
train orders. The Telegraphers, whose own measure had been lost 
in the shuffle, contended that they were covered by the Adamson 
Act, citing Mr. Adamson himself in support of their position. 
The commission appointed to investigate the operation of the law 
admitted the Telegraphers to its hearings and included them in the 
forms used for reporting to it. The railroads on the other hand 
refused to extend the application of the law to any class not in- 
volved in the original eight-hour movement. The Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States accepted this interpretation and declined 
to prosecute cases referred to him by the organization for violation 
of the act. 2B 

The failure of the Telegraphers to participate in the dramatic 
achievement of the eight-hour day, either through the Adamson 
Act or by separate enactment, gave a tremendous impetus to the 
opposition to the Perham regime within the Order. This was 
exemplified in a bitter attack on Perham launched by a fellow 
grand officer, L. W. Quick, just before the 1917 convention. 
Quick charged that the president was personally responsible not 
only for the failure of the Adamson Act to cover the Telegraphers, 
but also for the breakdown of the close relationship which had for- 
merly existed between themselves and the train and engine service 
Brotherhoods. He alleged also that Perham had made no serious 
attempt to establish the Order on the Pennsylvania, the Santa Fe, 
and other non-union roads, despite extravagant organizing expen- 
ditures. Perham replied that inasmuch as previous conventions had 
debated and voted down the use of the national concerted move- 
ment as impracticable for the Telegraphers they could not have 
participated in the movement which produced the Adamson Act. 
He added that the Telegrapher s' eight-hour measure had been 
pending before Congress when the Brotherhoods' movement was 
just getting under way. 26 


24 See below, pp. 124-5, 17 1-2, 192-7, 243-5. 

28 Convention Proceedings , 191 7, PP. 30-8; 1919, pp. 34-7; Telegrapher , 
XXXIII (1916), pp. 1337-45; XXXIV (1917)1 PP* 247, 311-14, 1196-8. 

20 Telegrapher, XXXIV (1917), pp. 900-5. 
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After a prolonged and stormy session of the Grand Division, 
which reflected the prevailing dissatisfaction with the trend of 
recent events, Perham was reelected to the presidency by a fair 
margin, while his assailant, Quick, was defeated in his contest 
for reelection as grand secretary and treasurer. Although this 
amounted to a personal vindication of Perham there was manifest 
a strong sentiment in the convention in favor of the adoption of the 
methods and program of the train and engine service Brother- 
hoods, and the restoration of closer relations with them. However, 
the railroads passed into federal control before any material change 
in the policy of the organization could be effected . 27 

27 Convention Proceedings, 1917, pp. 194, 200, 222-3, 225-8, 230-1, 238-40, 260- 1. 



CHAPTER III 


THE PERIOD OF FEDERAL CONTROL, 1918-20 
1. Factors Favorable to Union Growth 

W HEN the railroads passed into federal control on 
December 28, 1917, the Order of Railroad Telegra- 
phers, with a membership of about 46,000 out of the 
77,000 eligible employees, was easily the strongest of 
the “miscellaneous” organizations 1 in the railroad service. It 
enjoyed recognition on perhaps three-quarters of the railroads of 
the United States; in Canada its position was even stronger. 
Favored by the unprecedented conditions of war-time operation the 
Order initiated more than 28,000 new members in the year 1918 
(although the net gain was only 20,000), and continued to increase 
more slowly thereafter until the closing months of 1920, when it 
had a membership of 78,000, or 96 per cent of the eligible- 
employees. 

This astounding growth was due partly to current economic 
conditions, and partly to the favorable attitude of the government. 
The sharp upward trend in prices and costs of living turned the 
attention of workers everywhere to trade unionism as the means 
of securing compensatory wage increases. Moreover the increased 
demand for telegraphers to assist in the movement of a record 
tonnage of industrial products, war materials and troops, at a 
time when the supply of competent men was being reduced by 
entry into military service, materially improved the bargaining 
position of the Order and its ability to obtain results for its 
members. 

Even before its entry into the World War the government had 
been on friendly terms with labor, and it at once recognized the 
trade unions as the only existing agencies through which to secure 
the cooperation of the mass of the workers in increasing the 
production of essential commodities and services. Where the 
government became the direct employer, as it did on the railroads, 
it not only assured the employees of freedom from discrimination 

1 Among the organizations in the miscellaneous divisions are the Clerks, 
Maintenance of Way Men, Signalmen, Train Dispatchers, Telegraphers, and a 
few others of minor importance. 
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on account of union membership but also dealt with the union 
representatives on all issues affecting the employees. Under these 
conditions it was obviously to the advantage of the individual to 
exercise his freedom to affiliate with the union in his craft. 

The friendly attitude of the Railroad Administration was 
directly evidenced in the creation of the Division of Labor on 
February 9, 1918, to handle the labor relations on all roads under 
federal control, and the selection of W. S. Carter of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen as director. This and other later 
appointments gave the union leadership a prominent part in the 
functioning of the Railroad Administration and redounded to the 
advantage and prestige of the unions. 2 On February 21 the Direc- 
tor General of Railroads announced, in General Order No. 8, that* 

“No discrimination will be made in the employment, retention, or 
conditions of employment of employees because of membership or 
nonmembership in labor organizations.” 

This opened the way for the extension of the Order to roads 
previously unorganized, such as the Santa Fe, the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, the Reading, the Lehigh Valley, the Louisville & 
Nashville, the Pennsylvania, and the Lackawanna. Within a few 
months self-sustaining divisions had been established on all of 
them. 4 

2. Methods of Handling Issues with Employees 

The machinery developed during federal control for handling 
issues with the employees not only profoundly affected the prestige 
and strength of the railroad unions but also placed the dealings 
with them on a national basis. Although this involved no significant 
changes in the procedure of the iour train and engine service 
organizations, it required far-reaching readjustments in the meth- 
ods of the Telegraphers, the Shop Crafts, and others whose nego- 
tiation prior to the War had been conducted almost exclusively 
with the individual railroad system. 

One of the important factors in the decision t<? inaugurate 
federal operation of the railroads had been the critical labor 
situation which had grown up during 1917 as a result of the 
financial inability of the railroads to grant wage increases com- 
mensurate with the increasing costs of living. The Railroad Ad- 

2 Walker D. Hines, War History of American Railroads, pp. 154-5. 

8 U.S. Railroad Administration, Bulletin No, 4 {revised), p. 168. 

* Convention Proceedings, 1919, PP- 27 , 43 * 5 , 49 * 53 ; 1924, p. 40; Telegrapher , 
XXXV (1918), pp. 887-9, 932. 
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ministration, with less restricted resources at its command, imme- 
diately prepared to deal with the wage issue. On January 18, 1918, 
the Director General announced the appointment of a Railroad 
Wage Commission, under the chairmanship of Franklin K. Lane, 
to make a general investigation of the wage situation and the needs 
of the employees. This body, usually referred to as the Lane Com- 
mission, began hearings on January 28, 1918, at which the officers 
of the various unions presented requests for increased wages and 
general modifications of working rules. On April 30 the commis- 
sion rendered a report to the Director General which served as the 
basis of General Order No. 27, giving general wage increases to 
all classes of railroad employees. 6 

As a means of dealing more intimately with the specific terms 
of employment and conditions affecting different classes of em- 
ployees, General Order No, 27 also created a permanent Board of 
Railroad Wages and Working Conditions, with six members — 
three to represent the railway officials and three to speak for the 
employees. The fourth vice-president of the Order, J. J. Dermody, 
was named as one of the three employee members. Any organi- 
zation or group of employees which was dissatisfied with its 
wage rates or working conditions was expected to take up its case 
with the board, which, after hearing the testimony of both em- 
ployees and railroad officials, was to submit a report to the Director 
General to assist him in drafting an appropriate order covering 
the issues. As a consequence all basic issues were taken up on a 
national scale in the first instance, and very little bargaining was 
carried on locally as regards the terms of employment. After 
wage rates or basic rules had been established by the Director 
General the general committees on each system ordinarily sought 
to have them incorporated in the schedules, although the conditions 
established in the wage orders became effective whether this was 
done or not. 6 

In the application of the general orders of the Railroad Admin- 
istration to the conditions on particular roads the appearance of 
large numbers of sincere differences of opinion between managing 
officials and union committees in addition to the usual individual 
grievance cases was inevitable. Disputes of this character, fre- 
quently termed “secondary” because they involve the interpretation 

5 Walker D. Hines, War History of American Railroads , pp. 159-63; Conven- 
tion Proceedings, 1919, pp. 17-18. 

6 U.S. Railroad Administration, Bulletin No. 4 (revised), p. 220; Convention 
Proceedings, 1919, pp. 18-20. 
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of an already existing rule or condition, did not come within the 
jurisdiction of the Wage Board, but were eventually taken care 
of by two-sided “boards of adjustment,” created by agreement 
between the regional directors of the railroad and the officers of 
the unions. The first such board, subsequently known as Board of 
Adjustment No. i, had been set up for the four train and engine 
service organizations even before the appearance of the first wage 
order, and was officially recognized in General Order No. 13, 
March 22, 1918. Board of Adjustment No. 2, covering the six 
Shop Crafts, was established by General Order No. 29, on May 31. 
Board of Adjustment No. 3, covering the Telegraphers, Clerks, 
Switchmen and Maintenance-of-Way Men, was created by General 
Order No. 53, on November 13, 1918. 

As the board was set up in each case by agreement between the 
regional directors and a group of unions, the system of adjustment 
presupposed the full utilization of the union machinery for the set- 
tlement of disputes before reference to the board. Although cases 
arising on unorganized roads, or involving unorganized employees, 
were frequently referred to the appropriate board by the director 
of the Division of Labor, such cases did not go automatically to the 
board. This placed a premium on union membership and facilitated 
the extension of the Order as well as the other unions, on unorgan- 
ized or partially organized roads. 7 

3. Adjustments in Wage Rates and Working Rules, 1918-19 

When the Lane Commission commenced its hearings in January 
1918, Perham was one of the first union executives to appear. 
On behalf of the telegraphers throughout the country he presented 
a request for a 40 per cent increase in wages and a number of 
important concessions in basic rules, including the eight-hour day, 
the application of the twenty-six-day month wherever it was not 
yet in force, and general relief of agents from the handling of 
United States mail. On May 9, 1918, a pirated copy of the Lane 
Commission Report appeared. It aroused some misgivings on the 
part of the Telegraphers, which were in large measure confirmed 
when the terms of General Order No. 27 were made known sixteen 
days later. 8 It carried a graduated scale of increases for all em- 
ployees who had been receiving less than $250 in December 1915, 

7 U.S. Railroad Administration, Bulletin No. 4 (revised), pp. 340-3; Walker 
D. Hines, War History of American Railroads , pp. 155-9. 

8 Telegrapher, XXXV (1918), pp. 123-8, 301-12, 426-32, 577-87, 723*37; 
Railway Age , LXIV, pp. 156, 253-4, 302 , 411-14, 466, 1219, 1325-30. 
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so designed as to give the largest percentage of increase to the 
lower-paid workers. The Telegraphers objected to the terms of 
General Order No. 27, because it did not deal with most of the 
requested changes in basic rules, and because the selection of 1915 
as the base for computing the wage increases deprived them of the 
benefit of the substantial increases secured on many roads during 
the intensely active years of 1916-17. This also destroyed all 
adjustments of inequalities in wages as between positions which 
had been worked out during the same period. 9 

Although Perham expressed the dissatisfaction of his organiza- 
tion in a formal protest to the Director General he nevertheless 
directed the general committees to seek the incorporation of the 
terms of General Order No. 27 in their schedules. This was quite 
distasteful to many committees and to the rank and file, and an 
independent movement favoring more aggressive action began 
to loom up. On June 14 the general chairmen in the Chicago terri- 
tory met at the call of the first vice-president, W. T. Brown, and 
resolved to carry their claims to the Director General. Similar 
meetings occurred in the South and East. This stimulated Perham 
to request a rehearing before the Board of Railroad Wages and 
Working Conditions and to call the general chairmen to a confer- 
ence in Washington on July 8 to formulate a plan of action. 10 

On August 5, 1918, the Wage Board began hearings on the 
requests drafted by the general chairmen's conference, which 
included ( 1 ) minimum hourly rates of pay of 60c for telegraphers, 
80c for train directors, and $1.20 for train dispatchers, (2) im- 
provements in working conditions, such as a basic day of eight 
hours for agents and telegraphers and six for dispatchers ; punitive 
rates for overtime and Sunday service; vacations with pay; relief 
from handling mail; and the twenty-six-day month; (3) recogni- 
tion of the right to represent train dispatchers and non-telegraphic 
agents; and (4) a standard contract to cover service rendered by 
agents to the American Railway Express Company. Perham ad- 
mitted that the Order was asking for a great deal that it would 
not have obtained from the railroads themselves but urged that 
the adoption of standardized rates and rules would aid in elim- 
inating constantly recurring grievances. He explained that the 
wage rates established by General Order No. 27 had netted the 

9 Walker D. Hines, War History of American Railroads, pp. 160-3; U.S. Rail- 
road Administration, Bulletin No. 4 (revised), pp. 198-221 ; Convention Proceed- 
ings, 1919, pp. 28-9* 122-4, 1 41 -2. 

10 Convention Proceedings, 1919, loc. cit. 
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Telegraphers only about 13 per cent over the average rates prevail- 
ing when it went into effect, and that they were also unsatisfactory 
because they ignored all adjustments of inequalities made since 
December 1915. He supported the demand for a further increase 
by evidence of withdrawals from service and threats of unauthor- 
ized strikes. 11 

The record of the hearings indicates that the Telegraphers* case 
suffered by the extravagance of their claims and by inadequate 
preparation of the case. For example, Perham was asked during his 
examination what increase in earnings would result from the 
proposed 60c minimum rate and the proposed changes in rules. He 
estimated that it would be between 50 and 60 per cent, but when 
pressed for definite evidence he was compelled to admit that this 
was “merely a random calculation** and that the organization had 
no data on which an estimate might be based. 18 

The hearings ended soon after the middle of August, but no 
action was taken by the Director General until almost three months 
later. Meanwhile the rank and file became more and more impa- 
tient. An announcement on September 13 that train dispatchers 
had been classified as officials (which was in effect an adverse 
decision on the Order’s claim to jurisdiction over the dispatchers) 
aroused misgivings as to the decision on other issues. By the end 
of October the Telegraphers in the South and in the St. Louis ter- 
ritory were threatening to go out on strike in defiance of the grand 
officers if a settlement were not promptly forthcoming. Director 
General McAdoo finally issued a warning that a settlement was 
being prepared but could not be issued before November 14, the 
date set for the strike, and that to go on strike at that time would 
be a very serious mistake. Less than a week later he issued an order, 
Supplement 10 to General Order No. 27, which established revised 
wage rates and certain basic rules for telegraphers and agent oper- 
ators. Supplement 1 1, covering non-telegraphic or exclusive agents 
appeared a few days later. 18 

Although Supplement 10 granted an increase in wages of 13c 
per hour, and a minimum hourly rate of 48c, together with the basic 
eight-hour day and time and one-half rates for all service in excess 
of eight hours, as well as other important improvements in working 

11 Telegrapher, XXXV (1918), pp. 1005-7, 1137-1206, covers a large part of 
the testimony for the organization in this proceeding. 

12 ibid., XXXV (1918), pp. 1169, 1185, 1193-6. 

18 Convention Proceedings , 1919, pp. 28-9, 79-81, 122-5; Telegrapher, XXXV 
(1918), pp. 1536-7; Railway Age, LXV (1918), pp. 865-6, 916-17; U.S. Railroad 
Administration, Bulletin No. 4 (revised), pp. 261-7. 
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conditions, it nevertheless aroused a storm of protest on all sides. 
This was due in part to the abolition of vacations with pay, but 
mainly to the separate treatment of the exclusive agents. This 
it was feared would drive a wedge between the two classes and 
play into the hands of a rival organization, the Order of Railroad 
Station Agents, which was then making a bid for the station 
service employees. The situation was even worse because extrava- 
gant rumors had gone out during October as to the nature of the 
pending settlement. The clamor for a general strike burst forth 
anew, in the face of which Perham ordered the general committees 
to incorporate the provisions of the Supplements in their sched- 
ules. The general chairmen ignored his orders, and having taken 
the bit in their teeth, assembled in Washington to draft an inde- 
pendent plan of action. On December 5, a subcommittee of seven- 
teen interviewed the Director General and so impressed him with 
the gravity of the situation that he requested the Wage Board 
to rehear the case immediately. At the same time he warned the 
membership in a telegram addressed to Perham that it would be 
“unfortunate” if the grievance were not placed before the board 
without a strike. 14 

In the rehearing, which began four days later, the Telegraphers 
confined themselves almost entirely to detailed objections to Sup- 
plements 10 and 11, while members of the board displayed a critical 
attitude toward the testimony presented. Chairman Sines, himself 
a labor member, took up the demand for a 60c minimum hourly 
rate and pointed out that it would involve increases in rates of pay 
for specific positions ranging from 42 per cent on the Southern 
Pacific to 410 per cent on the Western of Alabama. In its simplest 
terms, he said, the 60c minimum would give an average increase 
of about 40c per hour. He concluded : 15 

“It is so ridiculous and so nonsensical that it is laughable, and it is 
just such things, if you will pardon me for saying so, that are pre- 
sented to wage boards, no matter how kindly disposed they may be 
from the standpoint of laboring men, which take the force out of any 
arguments that you may present to us.” 

For the Telegraphers, however, the paramount issue was, not 
the wage question, but the treatment of the exclusive agents under 
a separate supplement, with its adverse implications as to the 
jurisdictional claims of the Order. On this vital point the Railroad 

14 Convention Proceedings , 1919, p. 123; Telegrapher , XXXV (1918), p. 1536; 
Railway Age, LXV (1918), pp. 1010, 1060. 

15 Telegrapher , XXXV (1918), pp. 1536-62; XXXVI (1919), pp. 10-18. 
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Administration altered its position. On December 28, a new order, 
Supplement 13, was substituted for Supplements 10 and II, retro- 
active in its application to October 1, the effective date of the pre- 
vious orders. It definitely placed the exclusive agents within the 
scope of the Telegraphers’ schedules ; and it gave these agents the 
benefit of more favorable terms of employment than were accorded 
them in Supplement n, particularly as regards overtime and the 
substitution of the hourly for the monthly basis of payment, with 
a minimum of 48c per hour instead of $95 per month. 16 Although 
Supplement 13 fell far short of the claims of the Telegraphers they 
found its terms acceptable, on the whole. The clamor for a general 
strike quickly died out, and the general committee at once under- 
took to have its provisions incorporated in existing schedules or 
embodied in signed agreements on roads hitherto unscheduled. 

In the course of the movement to secure signed agreements on 
previously unorganized roads the Telegraphers proposed to the 
Railroad Administration the adoption of a number of rules not 
included in Supplement 13. In accordance with the practice of the 
administration these were finally submitted to a joint committee 
consisting of seven conferees appointed by the regional directors 
of the railroads and seven named by Perham. On the basis of the 
recommendation of this committee, reviewed by the Wage Board, 
the Director General on May 7, 1919, issued Supplement 21, 
containing a set of standard rules for unscheduled roads. Although 
the carriers affected were principally small roads and terminal 
companies with from five to fifty operators, several large roads, 
including the Pennsylvania, the Louisville & Nashville, and the 
Santa Fe were also affected. 17 On a number of roads to which 
Supplement 21 applied the managements refused to incorporate 
its terms in a signed agreement or even to discuss its application 
with the general committees. Finally the dispute was taken to the 
Director General, who instructed W. T. Tyler of the Division of 
Operation to handle the case. On August 13 Tyler stated officially 
that it was the policy of the Railroad Administration to sign agree- 
ments with the organizations and instructed the federal managers 

16 Telegrapher, XXXVI (1919), pp. 1-30; U.S. Railroad Administration, 
Bulletin No. 4 (revised), pp. 268-74. Certain small non-telegraphic agencies were 
excluded from the operation of Supplement 13, but friction arising over the 
adjustment of their wages and hours finally led to the issuance of Addendum 
No. 2, December io, 1919, which gave them a rate of 48c per hour and punitive 
overtime for service beyond eight hours within a twelve-hour spread. 

17 Convention Proceedings, 1919, pp. 12-17; Telegrapher, XXXVI (1919), pp. 
599-601. 
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of the roads to do so, incorporating the terms of Supplement 21 
and other local rules as agreed upon. This cleared the air and 
resulted in the establishment of schedules on practically all the 
previously unorganized roads save the Pennsylvania, on which 
the presence of a dual organization complicated the situation. 13 

4. The Convention of 1919 

On May 12, 1919, the Grand Division convened in St. Louis for 
what promised to be an even stormier session than that of 1917. 
Perham’s failure to assume a position of aggressive leadership 
in the struggle for a revision of the terms of General Order No. 
27 during the summer and fall of 1918 had roused popular oppo- 
sition to a fever heat and had even resulted late in December in a 
demand for his suspension and a special session of the Grand 
Division to elect a new leader. The appearance of Supplement 
1 3 allayed the opposition somewhat but did not obviate a struggle 
for control. The first vice-president, W. T. Brown, who had for 
some time been at odds with Perham, appeared to be his most 
serious rival but was nosed out on the first ballot by E. J. Manion, 
the fifth vice-president. On the second ballot most of Brown’s 
support swung to Manion and swept him into the presidency by 
a vote of 376 to 277. 19 

With a brief but graceful farewell, in which he pled for 
internal harmony and full support for his successor, Perham con- 
cluded his eighteen years of leadership in the Order. During that 
time he had had a large hand in the development of an almost 
bankrupt organization, with a handful of members, into a solidly 
organized and influential union. Toward the end he was increas- 
ingly criticized for excessive caution and for clinging to an anti- 
quated system of collective bargaining on individual railroads in 
preference to the plan of concerted movements developed by the 
train and engine service Brotherhoods. Nevertheless his cautious 
leadership stood the organization in good stead during its adoles- 
cent years, when a more aggressive policy might have borne little 
fruit save a series of disastrous strikes, and his position on the 
feasibility of concerted action for the Telegraphers had not yet 
been shown to be mistaken. 

18 Convention Proceedings t 1921, pp. 12-13 ; see also p. 157 below. 

19 Convention Proceedings , 1919, pp. 78-80, 116-30, 326-7, 333-5; Telegrapher 

XXXV (1918), p.153 7. 
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5. The ipip-zo Wage Movement 

The ascendancy of Manion was in part due to the fact that he 
alone had prepared a definite program to put before the convention. 
His proposals naturally called for further revision of wages and 
working conditions, but they also included the development of 
machinery for dealing nationally on the issues, and recognized the 
necessity of greater standardization of wage rates and working 
conditions if this were to be done. 20 

Soon after the close of the convention he inaugurated the new 
program by summoning a conference of general chairmen, at 
which the objectives of the Order were discussed and a tentative 
standard or national schedule formulated. The national schedule 
committee, as it came to be called, then authorized Manion to 
select a sub-committee to assist in putting the proposals in final 
form, and to choose another committee of seven, one from each 
regional director’s territory, to take part in presenting the case to 
the Wage Board. The demands as finally formulated covered eight 
major issues: the standardization of wages, plus an additional 
horizontal increase; the standardization of the working rules; 
extra pay for Sunday and holiday service; vacations with pay; 
full relief from handling mail ; a universal commercial telegraph 
commissions rule ; and the inclusion of the train dispatchers in the 
schedule. Warned by previous experience, the staff of the organi- 
zation devoted much time to the compilation of statistical and other 
supporting evidence, so that it was not until late in November 
that the case was ready for submission to the Wage Board. 21 

The Telegraphers were slower in getting their movement under 
way than some of the organizations, and when their proposals 
reached the Wage Board early in December 1919 the end of federal 
control was at hand. In accordance with the usual practice the 
working rules proposed by the Order were referred to a joint 
committee composed of seven representatives of the regional 
directors and seven named by the union. On January 20 this com- 
mittee reported to the Wage Board that it had agreed on certain 
rules but that others were still at issue. The Director General 
declined Manion’s suggestion that he appoint a special committee 
to expedite the negotiation of the proposed national schedule, 
and no recommendations were made by the Wage Board until it 
was too late to take action. Thus federal control expired without 

20 Convention Proceedings , 1919, pp. 196-7, 307-8. 

21 0 . R. T., National Schedule Committee, Minutes, September 1-9, 1919; 
Convention Proceedings, 1921, pp. 6-8; Telegrapher, XXXVI (1919), pp. 1200-1. 
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the establishment of a national agreement for the Telegraphers. 22 

Even more serious obstacles beset the efforts of the organization 
to put through its proposals for the standardization and upward 
revision of wage rates. The Director General had declared in April 
1919 that the war cycle of wage increases had been concluded, and 
that subsequent adjustments would be made only to correct in- 
equalities or because of post-war developments. However, as prices 
continued to rise rapidly, practically all of the organizations were 
by July demanding compensating increases, amounting in the 
aggregate to more than $800,000,000. The Shop Crafts were par- 
ticularly insistent that their demands be given immediate consid- 
eration. The Director General, backed by President Wilson, took 
the position that the war-time grant of power under which the 
Railroad Administration was operating did not justify concessions 
in wages which would vastly increase the operating deficits of the 
railroads and necessitate either governmental appropriations or 
increased railway rates, without congressional sanction. Accord- 
ingly President Wilson proposed, on August 1, that Congress 
create a special tribunal to deal with the wage question whose deci- 
sion would bind the Interstate Commerce Commission to grant 
compensatory increases in rates. Congress, however, already had 
on its hands the controversy as to the disposition to be made of 
the railroads, and declined to accept the responsibility for the wage 
settlement; the chairman of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce advised the President that he had full authority, under 
the law, to advance both railway wages and rates if he deemed 
it necessary. 23 

This left it squarely up to the administration to deal with the 
unwelcome wage problem, whose paramount importance was more 
and more insistently urged by the union representatives. They con- 
tended that railway rates and earnings, if not entirely irrelevant 
to the issue, should not be allowed to dominate the determination 
of wages, and that if, after a fair wage had been fixed, an operating 
deficit were incurred it should be met by congressional appropria- 
tion. They emphatically disapproved the machinery proposed by 
the President to handle the issue (a tribunal including some public 
representatives, with final power to fix wage rates) and urged that 
the existing Wage Board be authorized to take up their demands 

22 Convention Proceedings, 1921, pp. 7-8. 

23 Walker D. Hines, War History of American Railroads, pp. 172-5 ; Railway 
Age, LXVI, LXVII, passim. 
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at once. 24 Nevertheless, President Wilson announced on August 
25 that no increases would be granted at that time but that a 
vigorous drive would be made to reduce the costs of living. If this 
program failed to effect an improvement in the purchasing power 
of wages within a reasonable period it would, of course, become 
necessary to make a wage readjustment. Accordingly the Director 
General restricted the authority of the Wage Board to the con- 
sideration and adjustment of alleged inequalities in rates as 
between classes or groups of employees. 25 

In view of the circumscribed authority of the Wage Board the 
Telegraphers attempted to disguise their wage program as a 
request for the readjustment of inequalities. They asked, in the 
first place, that a standard classification of all positions be adopted, 
with fixed differentials to compensate for differences in responsi- 
bility, difficulty or other variations in conditions ; and second, that 
the rates of pay on the Southern Pacific, perhaps the most favor- 
able in the country, be taken as the basis for standardization. It 
was estimated that this alone would raise the average hourly rate 
for the whole country from $.5575 to $.6418; for good measure, 
however, an additional increase of 17c per hour was proposed for 
all positions. 26 

When the hearings before the Wage Board began, on December 
4, it promptly ruled out the general 17c increase but went on 
with the equalization issue. On this point the consistency of the 
Order's program was questioned, inasmuch as in the previous year 
Perham had opposed the disturbance of existing differentials. 
Manion replied that a change in policy had occurred. Dermody, a 
member of the Board, came to the rescue and pointed out that the 
60c minimum previously requested would in fact have gone far 
in producing uniformity of rates. The sincerity of the union 
demand for the elimination of inequalities was also attacked by 
representatives of the railway officials, on the ground that the 
union had insisted, a short time before, on a strict application of 
a contested interpretation of Supplement 13 on certain roads 
despite the fact that it was generally admitted to create additional 
inequalities. 27 

The Order's case on inequalities was based mainly on a showing 
of differences in pay for men doing similar work, even on the same 

24 Telegrapher, XXXVII (1920), pp. 2-10. 

26 Railway Age , LX VII (1919), pp. 403-9. 

26 Telegrapher, XXXVII (1920), pp. 2-10; Convention Proceedings, 1921, 
PP ^ 8 Telegrapher . XXXVII (1920), p. 5. 
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road, rather than on alleged discrimination in the treatment of 
the telegraphers as a whole or in part in comparison with other 
classes of employees. The Board, however, finally dismissed this 
part of the case also, on the ground that the inequalities shown 
were not of the sort contemplated by the instructions of the Direc- 
tor General. As precedent it cited his decision of October 31, 1919, 
refusing to sanction the readjustment of rates on the Missouri 
Pacific to equalize them with those prevailing on the Frisco. 28 

The dismissal of their case by the Wage Board simply added the 
Telegraphers to the ranks of those who had already vainly de- 
manded a readjustment of general wage rates. Early in February 
the Director General received the representatives of all the organi- 
zations in a conference to discuss the situation, but contended that 
he had no justification for granting wage increases of from 
$800,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 on the eve of the return of the 
roads to private operation. On the other hand the organizations 
felt that they had already experienced an unreasonably long delay. 
The prevailing tension was accentuated by the setting of strike 
dates by the Trainmen, the Shop Crafts, and the Maintenance-of- 
Way Men. The community of interest which the organizations 
had in the pending negotiations naturally led, cn February 10, to 
an agreement by all save the Locomotive Engineers to act jointly 
in an offensive and defensive alliance. This did not curtail indepen- 
dent action by any union, but provided machinery for coordinated 
action whenever possible. The full forces of the combined organi- 
zations were at once thrown into a vigorous but unsuccessful drive 
to forestall the incorporation by Congress of unfavorable labor 
provisions in the act restoring the railroads to private control, and 
to complete the wage movement before the end of federal control. 29 

The legislative trend in Congress had aroused serious alarm in 
union circles : the Cummins bill embodied a highly objectionable 
anti-strike clause, and the provisions for a reasonable return on 
the railway investment were not, in the eyes of the employees, 
matched by equivalent safeguards for their own wages and work- 
ing conditions. The chief objection to the bill as finally drafted, 
however, was the creation of a tripartite Labor Board to pass 
upon railroad labor disputes. In principle the unions strongly advo- 
cated the continuation of the two-sided method of procedure exem- 

28 Convention Proceedings, 1921, pp. 8-9; Telegrapher, XXXVII (1920), pp. 
2-10. 

29 Telegrapher, XXXVII (1920), pp. 281-94; Railway Age, LXVIII (1920), 
pp. 44, 383, 536 - 9 . 
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plified by the Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions, 
and deprecated the ability of the neutral public members of the 
proposed Labor Board to deal intelligently or fairly with a tre- 
mendous variety of complex issues. They also emphasized the 
practical dangers of the further delay which would almost inevi- 
tably result if the pending wage issues were left for settlement by 
the Board. Strong memorials were addressed to Congress and 
the President, but were ineffective in securing the amendment or 
veto of the Esch-Cummins bill. On February 28 it became law.* 0 

No better success attended the efforts to push through a settle- 
ment of the wage issue before the termination of federal control 
on March 1, 1920. Negotiations with the Director General soon 
reached a deadlock, and it was necessary for President Wilson to 
take a hand in the extremely tense situation which followed. On 
February 13 he addressed a note to the committee of union execu- 
tives in which he conceded that a wage readjustment could not be 
postponed indefinitely without a more definite reaction in prices 
than had yet occurred, yet went no further than to pledge his in- 
fluence to secure the immediate functioning of any machinery 
which might be set up by law to deal with labor disputes, or the 
prompt creation of a voluntary tribunal if none were provided by 
law. The union executives hailed his recognition of the need of a 
wage readjustment and approved the canons suggested as a basis 
for settlement, but reiterated their fears as to the disastrous con- 
sequences of delay. Once more they vainly urged that a joint com- 
mittee be appointed by the unions and the Railroad Administration 
with full power to negotiate an immediate settlement. At the same 
time they summoned a conference of the general chairmen of all 
the organizations to meet in Washington to discuss the future course 
of union action. 81 Immediately following the passage of the Esch- 
Cummins Act the President addressed a letter to the union chiefs 
deprecating their fears of delay and antagonism on the part of 
neutral members of the forthcoming Labor Board. At the same 
time he called for the appointment of a joint conference committee 
of union and railroad executives, to discuss the union demands. 
Thus federal control came to an end leaving the concerted wage 
movement still unsettled. 82 

80 Telegrapher, XXXVII (1920), pp. 302-10, 441-5; Railway Age , LXVIII 
(1920), pp. 539, 639-41, 719-21. 

81 Railway Age, LXVIII (1920), pp. 530-5; Telegrapher, XXXVII (1920), 
pp. 296-301. 

82 Telegrapher, XXXVII (1920), p. 310. 
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6. The Canadian Situation, 1918-20 

The situation of the Order in Canada from 1918 to 1920 was 
in most respects similar to that which prevailed in the United 
States. Early in August 1918 the Canadian Railway War Board, 
which had been created to secure the war-time coordination of the 
railways of the Dominion, entered into an agreement with the 
four train and engine service Brotherhoods, the Telegraphers, and 
the Maintenance of Way Men to apply the appropriate provisions 
of the wage orders of the United States Railroad Administration 
on the Canadian lines. A single adjustment board, known as Cana- 
dian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, was created to deal 
with all secondary issues and grievances involving the six organi- 
zations. No counterpart of the Board of Railroad Wages and 
Working Conditions was necessary. The agreement was to remain 
in force until the end of the War and to continue in effect there- 
after until terminated on thirty days* notice from either side. 33 

The initiation of the movement for a national schedule and the 
upward revision of wage rates in the United States in September 
1919 was followed by a similar movement in Canada, but this 
was also held up pending the outcome of a governmental attempt 
to reduce the cost of living. It was not resumed until March 1, 
1920. Final settlement was delayed until after the issuance of 
Decision 2 by the Railroad Labor Board, when an increase of ap- 
proximately 13c per hour was generally applied on the Canadian 
roads. 34 

7. The Residts of Federal Control 

There is perhaps no railroad organization which derived more 
substantial permanent gains from federal control than did the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers. A greater part of the war-time 
gains in membership and recognition were retained despite the 
adverse conditions of the following years. Most of the important 
improvements in basic working rules and conditions were likewise 
preserved, and a much greater degree of standardization of the 
terms of employment was secured. The universal application of 
the basic eight-hour day was one of the greatest permanent gains 
of the War. 

Likewise of great importance were the changes in procedure 
forced on the organization by the exigencies of federal control. 

83 Canada, Labour Gazette , XVIII (1918), p. 618; XXI (1921), pp. 668-72; 
Convention Proceedings , 1919, pp. 23-5, 171-5; 1921, p. 117. 

34 Convention Proceedings, 1921, pp. 105-9. 
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The sudden substitution of national for local collective dealing 
naturally produced a great deal of confusion for a time, but that 
was followed by the development of more systematic methods of 
formulating and prosecuting a definite union program. A much 
greater degree of coordination of local and national action was 
also brought about. And, finally, the conditions which existed at 
the termination of federal control brought all the “standard" 
organizations into a program of cooperative action such as had 
not been dreamed of since the eighteen-nineties. 



CHAPTER IV 


MAJOR MOVEMENTS SINCE THE WAR 
i. The 1920 Wage Movement 

P ROMPTLY after the passage of the Transportation Act 
President Wilson requested the roads and the unions to 
appoint a joint conference committee to take up the long- 
standing wage issue. On March 22 fifteen company con- 
ferees, under the leadership of E. T. Whiter of the Pennsylvania, 
and seventeen union representatives, led by B. M. Jewell of the 
Railroad Employees’ Department, began direct negotiations on 
the union demands. 1 

The union conferees made two important proposals in addition 
to their demand for wage increases of slightly more than a billion 
dollars. They urged that three national adjustment boards, similar 
to those established during federal control, be set up by joint agree-* 
ment, as authorized by the Transportation Act. They requested 
also that all the rulings of the Railroad Administration affect- 
ing the terms of employment (including the national agreements) 
be made permanent. On March 30 Whiter replied that the execu- 
tives' conferees had not been granted authority to discuss the 
latter proposals and therefore could not take them up. At the same 
time he broke off negotiations on the wage issue with the statement 
that : 2 

“Consideration of your requests and the bases upon which they are 
predicated has convinced our conferees that there is no intermediate 
ground which could be reached that in itself would not represent an 
aggregate sum so great as to be beyond the possibility of our reaching 
a settlement. 

“To study all angles of the subject exhaustively would require a 
long time, and notwithstanding any points which might develop in 
your favor, the railroads could not assume the responsibility of adding 
such a burden to the costs of transportation, excepting with the full 
knowledge and consent of the public through its representatives, and 
we must, therefore, decline to grant your requests, and let the matter 
be disposed of as provided in the Transportation Act.” 

1 Telegrapher, XXXVII (1920), pp. 440-53; Railway Age , LXVIII (1920), 
pp. 975, 1066. 

2 Telegrapher, XXXVII (1920), p. 453. 
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A rather heated interchange of amenities followed, but these 
did not alter the position of the railway executives. The failure of 
this attempt to settle the issues by collective bargaining left no 
alternative save the submission of the case to the Railroad Labor 
Board created by the Transportation Act. The selection and con- 
firmation of the personnel of the Board was accordingly expedited, 
and on April 16 it took up its labors. 8 

In presenting its case to the Labor Board the Order withdrew 
all its earlier proposals for changes in general working rules, except 
the request for punitive overtime rates for all service on Sundays 
and holidays. The request for standardization of wage rates on the 
Southern Pacific basis, plus a horizontal increase of 17c per hour, 
was reiterated. 4 As the hearings before the Labor Board dragged 
along, the union executives expressed grave fears that further 
delay would provoke extensive and possibly disastrous outlaw 
strikes. On June 2, B. M. Jewell vainly pleaded that the Board 
grant a temporary award of 18c per hour for all classes pending 
a final decision. As the weeks passed with no hint of the outcome 
the tension approached the breaking point; “vacation” strikes 
broke out on many roads. Finally President Wilson intervened and 
urged the Board at least to announce a tentative decision. Two 
days later it replied that a decision, effective from May 1, would 
be handed down by July 20. 6 

In its decision 6 the Labor Board stated that the urgency of action 
precluded any investigation of alleged inequalities in previous 
wage orders, and that it was simply awarding increases which 
would preserve existing differentials as between individuals and 
classes. It ruled also that the working conditions established during 
federal control should continue in force after September 1, 1920 
(the date to which they vyere extended by the Transportation Act), 
until it had an opportunity to examine them on their merits. The 
wage increases granted fell considerably short of the demands of 
the various classes. They ranged from 5c to 18c per hour, amount- 
ing, in the aggregate, to about $600,000,000 a year. The Telegra- 
phers received a flat increase of 10c per hour, excepting agents at 

8 Telegrapher , XXXVII (1920), pp. 454-6. 

4 Association of Railway Executives, Conference Committee of Managers, 
Statements in Railroad Wage Hearings, (May 17-June 4, 1920), pp. 2-6, 166-74, 
202, 208, 210-11. 

B Telegrapher, XXXVII (1920), pp. 3-6, 558-78, 815-22; Railway Age, 
LX VII I (1920), pp. 1311-15, 1360-1, 1417-18, 1471-2# 1577-8; LXIX (1920), pp. 
13-14; Convention Proceedings , 1921, pp. 10-11, 28-9. 

6 Decision 2, I R. L. B. 13, July 20, 1920, effective May 1, 1920. 
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small non-telegraph stations, whose increase was only 5c. No 
action was taken either on the Telegraphers* proposal for the 
standardization of wage rates or their requested overtime rule for 
Sunday and holiday service. The Telegraphers protested that the 
increases given them fell short of those given to other classes, and 
that the failure of the Board to take up their case for the standardi- 
zation of rates perpetuated a highly unsatisfactory state of affairs. 
However, they were unable to obtain a rehearing. The acceptance 
or rejection of the decision was referred to the membership, but 
a very light response in the strike vote indicated that the rank and 
file were satisfied to take what they had got, so further objections 
were dropped. 7 

2. The Movement for Wage Reductions and Changes in Working 

Rules, 1921-22 

The appearance of Decision 2 marked the high tide of pros- 
perity for the Order, It then had a membership of over 78,000 out 
of a possible 80,000; it enjoyed almost universal recognition and 
unprecedentedly favorable working conditions. But this position 
could not long be maintained. Before the end of the year falling 
prices and adverse business conditions were compelling railway 
executives to seek drastic reductions in operating expenses. All 
classes of employees were confronted with the twin spectres of 
unemployment and wage reductions. The pressure on the unions 
was exceptionally strong because of the widespread belief that 
the downward trend in prices, and of course wages, would be long 
continued. The situation was changed, adversely to the organiza- 
tions, in another respect. They could no longer look to a friendly 
government for a helping hand in time of need. The government 
had surrendered the direct power to determine the conditions of 
employment on the railroads when it returned them to private con- 
trol, and its attention was now concerned with more absorbing 
problems than the placation of labor. Moreover, after the accession 
of the Harding regime in 1921 the unions had no claim at all on 
the party in power. 

The first move of the railroad executives was a demand for 
the modification or abrogation of the working rules and conditions 
established during federal control, which had been extended in- 
definitely in force by the Labor Board in Decision 2. The railroad 
executives contended that these rules, particularly those incor- 

7 Convention Proceedings, 1921, pp. 10-11; Telegrapher, XXXVII (1920), 
pp. 940-5, 1283; Railway Age, LXIX (1920), pp. 135, 139. 
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porated in the national agreements with the Shopmen, the Clerks, 
the Signalmen, and two or three other organizations, grossly 
interfered with efficient and economical operation. They proposed 
therefore that the Labor Board terminate the existing agreements 
and leave the drafting of new working rules to direct negotiation 
on the individual railroads. Only by such “decentralization” of 
labor relations, they declared, could they restore efficiency in opera- 
tion and proper discipline. 8 

There were many evidences of a truculent spirit on both sides. 
The railway officials had but recently recovered a free hand in 
the management of their properties, and were little inclined to 
brook union “interference.” General Order No. 8, with its prohibi- 
tion of discrimination, was no longer in force, and executives 
hostile to the unions were free to give battle if they chose. The 
union spokesmen on the other hand vehemently assailed the rail- 
way executives’ sweeping proposals for the “deflation” of the 
war-time gains of labor, and their fervent endorsement of “decen- 
tralized” relations with their employees, as a thinly veiled attack 
on the existence of the organizations themselves. On January 31, 
1921, the hearings on the carriers’ requests for the modification of 
existing working rules, which had begun three weeks earlier, were 
interrupted dramatically by General W. W. Atterbury, the chair- 
man of the labor committee of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives. He appealed to the Labor Board to avert a catastrophic 
collapse of the railway financial structure by setting aside at once 
all working conditions established during federal control and 
restoring those in force in December 1917, subject to direct nego- 
tiation on the individual roads. In addition, he asked that it 
authorize the carriers to reduce the wages of unskilled labor to the 
rates prevailing in each locality. He stated that if this were done 
no demands for reductions in the wages of other classes of 
employees would be made for at least ninety days.* The Labor 
Board, however, sustained the indignant protest of the employees 
that it could not pass on the rules and working conditions without 
a hearing, and that the wage request was out of order because 

8 A. R. E., Conference Committee, Statements, II (January 10-18, 1921), pp. 
2-6; IV (February 2-3, 1921), pp. n, 22-110, 135-6; Railway Age, LXX (1921), 
pp. 199-202, 317-19; Telegrapher, XXXVIII (1921), pp. 525-32; Convention 
Proceedings, 1921, pp. 28-30. 

8 A. R. E. f Conference Committee, Statements, IV (February 2-3, 1921), pp. 
8-9. 
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no attempt had been made to settle the issue directly with the 
employees concerned. 10 

On the other hand, B. M. Jewell proposed, for the organizations, 
that the issue as to working rules be referred to a joint conference 
committee for negotiation, as had been the custom during federal 
control, and that only points not settled directly be left to the 
Board; that adjustment boards be set up to expedite minor cases; 
and that the wage issue for unskilled employees be taken up in a 
single proceeding. These proposals were flatly rejected by the 
railway executives. 11 

On April 14, 1921, the Labor Board announced that the disputed 
national agreements would expire on July 1, 1921, and that new 
agreements should be negotiated on the individual railroads. It 
also set up certain basic principles to be observed in these negotia- 
tions. 12 The position of the Telegraphers under this decision was 
at first uncertain. Their rules and working conditions had been 
vigorously attacked before the Board, but their status differed 
from that of the organizations possessing national agreements in 
that their schedules were drawn directly with the employing rail- 
roads, and notice of desire to amend the schedules had not, gen- 
erally speaking, been served on their general committees. On May 
31, 1921, Manion requested the Board to rule on the question, 
pointing out that the train and engine service organizations, whose 
contracts were similarly negotiated, had been excepted from the 
application of the decision. On June 25 the Labor Board issued a 
favorable interpretation. 13 As a result the conditions established 
by the orders of the Railroad Administration, and incorporated in 
the schedules by direct agreement remained in effect except in so 
far as the carriers individually took up the revision of the schedules 
in the regular course. 

Even before Atterbury’s appeal to the Labor Board to grant the 
railroads relief from their burdens, a few roads, including the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, the Missouri & North Arkansas, 
and the Erie, had announced wage reductions without reference 

10 Railway Age , LXX (1921), pp. 3 * 7 - 19 , 363 -7, 397-8. 

11 ibid,, LXX (1921), pp. 41 1, 451-4, 549, 579, 723-6. 

12 Decision 119, II R, L. B. 87, April 14, 1921. 

18 Interpretation No. 4 to Decision 119, II R. L. B, 610. Even where the rules 
were incorporated in direct agreements only after pressure had been brought to 
bear on the carriers by the Railroad Administration the contracts were regarded 
as remaining in force pending service of notice of desire to revise or cancel. See 
the Reading case, p. 160 below. The failure of the Order to secure a national 
agreement ultimately proved to be an asset. Telegrapher, XXXVIII (1921), pp. 
771-2. 
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to the Labor Board, on the ground of financial inability to pay the 
prevailing rates. The receivers of the first two roads refused to 
concede the jurisdiction of the Labor Board, raising a legal issue 
which the Board did not elect to have adjudicated. On both roads 
the standard organizations, including the Telegraphers, went out 
on strike against the reductions and in protest against the disregard 
of the procedure laid down in the Transportation Act. The strikes 
were maintained, officially at least, for several years, without gain- 
ing the point primarily at issue. 14 On the Erie the Telegraphers 
affected by the reduction ultimately secured a decision from the 
Labor Board to the effect that the terms of the Transportation 
Act had been contravened, and that the amounts deducted from 
wages should be made up. 16 

In March 1921 a general movement for wage reductions began. 
Notice was served on the general committees of all the organiza- 
tions on most roads and, after perfunctory conferences, the issues 
were referred to the Labor Board. On April 18 the Board began its 
hearings, and in Decision 147, June 1, 1921, it announced a general 
wage reduction of about $400,000,000 for all classes of employees. 
The reduction bore most heavily on unskilled labor, amounting to 
about 18 per cent, as compared with a general average of 12 per 
cent. The Telegraphers received a horizontal cut of 6c per hour, or 
approximately 9 per cent. 16 

Neither side was satisfied with the decision. The railway exec- 
utives contended that the increases granted in 1920 should have 
been wiped out entirely, while the organizations were in no mood 
to take a licking lying down. The general chairmen of standard 
unions, convened in Chicago on July 1 to pass on the decision, 
almost unanimously refused to accept the decision on their own 
responsibility and referred the question to their members. The 
Telegraphers 1 representatives decided to model their procedure 
on that of the train and engine service Brotherhoods. Accordingly 
they directed President Manion to sound out the attitude of the 

14 Telegrapher, XXXVIII (1921), pp. 121, 237, 552-3, 929-31, 1068-70, 1287- 
9i; Railway Age , LXX (1921), pp. 207, 319, 411-12, 454, 520, 548, 724-5. 834, 
1036; Convention Proceedings , 1921, pp. 31-2; 1924, p. 15; 1927, p. 62; Decision 
121, II R. L. B. 103, April 15, 1921. 

15 Telegrapher, XXXIX (1922), pp. 17, 1055-9; Decision 1286, III R. L. B. 
833, October 26, 1922. 

16 Raihvay Age , LXX (1921), pp. 549, 709-10, 810-11, 846, 902-3, 938, 988-90, 
1075-6, 1113-16, 1 173-4. 1259-62, 1278; Telegrapher , XXXVIII (1921), pp. 33-4. 
For the text of the decision see II R. L. B. 133, June 1, 1921. The small non- 
telegraph agencies were reduced 5c per hour, or the entire amount granted in 
the 1920 increase. 
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railway executives as to further reductions in wages and changes 
in working rules, in order to assist the rank and file in reaching a 
decision on the immediate reduction. The reply of the railway 
officials was, in most cases, to propose still further reductions. 17 

Practically all of the organizations found their members over- 
whelmingly in favor of striking against the decision of the Labor 
Board. On October n the union executives met to discuss the 
situation. It had been assumed that an offensive and defensive 
alliance would be formed to prosecute the strike, although the 
leaders of the four Brotherhoods had not committed themselves 
to general cooperative action. Now they definitely refused to bind 
themselves to hold out for a joint settlement. This announce- 
ment so greatly altered the situation that the other union executives 
decided to resubmit the issues to their members on the individual 
roads. In the end the Telegraphers alone elected to go on, even 
though there was no assurance that the train and engine service 
Brotherhoods would admit them to cooperative action in a general 
strike. The final plans set October 30 as the strike date for the 
members of all five organizations on the first group of roads, and 
provided for the progressive extension of the strike to other 
groups of carriers in the ensuing days. 18 

Five days before the strike was to begin, the Labor Board inter- 
vened. It informed the representatives of the two sides that pend- 
ing controversies over working rules would be disposed of for 
each class of employees before giving further consideration to 
wage adjustments. It pointed out that hearings on the disputed 
Shop Crafts* working rules had just begun, so that the Brother- 
hoods* apprehensions of immediate additional reductions were 
premature. It added a rather empty warning that both sides must 
conform to the procedure set up by the Transportation Act, and 
that violation of a decision of the Board would deprive the offend- 
ing party of the right of appeal and forfeit its rights in preexisting 
contracts. With this virtual assurance that further reductions 
would not be considered for several months, and with an eye on 
the rather unfavorable trend of public opinion, the union leaders 
withdrew the strike orders. 19 

17 Railway Age , LXX (1921), pp. 1201, 1254, 1305, 1335-7, 1389, 1438; Teleg- 
rapher, XXXVIII (1921), pp. 770-4; Convention Proceedings, 1924, pp. 5-6. 

18 Convention Proceedings, 1924, pp. 5-6 ; O. R. T., Circular Letters , July 27, 
August 13, 1921 ; Memorandum to General Chairmen assembled at Chicago, 
October 21, 1921 ; Strike Instructions, October 24, 1921 (MS$). 

19 Memorandum in re Docket 845, II R. L. B. 767, October 25, 1921 ; Decision 
299, II R. L. B. 328, October 29, 1921; Telegrapher, XXXVIII (1921), pp. 

1411-13. 
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Despite the action of the Board, the railway executives on most 
roads served notice of further wage reductions on the general com- 
mittees of the different organizations, including the Telegraphers, 
and also proposed sweeping changes in working rules for the 
latter, whose schedules had not been abrogated by Decision 1 19. 
On December 3, 1921, Ben W. Hooper, vice-chairman of the 
Labor Board, publicly corrected “misleading statements” that the 
Board had averted the threatened strike of the Brotherhoods in 
October by promising an indefinite postponement of further action 
on the wage issue. The Board, he said, had completed the tremen- 
dous task of revising the Shop Crafts' working rules. Its doors 
were now open to all comers. Early in February it announced that 
hearings on the wage issue would begin on March 6, 1922. In 
the meanwhile it proceeded to dispose of pending controversies 
over working rules for other crafts, including the Telegraphers.* 0 

On March 3, 1922, the Labor Board handed down Decision 757, 
covering the working rules of the Telegraphers. In certain respects 
it made unfavorable changes — particularly as regards split tricks 
and overtime — but it left the scope of the agreement and many 
of the basic rules unchanged, and in addition included some rules 
which had not previously been standardized. 21 The Order took 
exception to the unfavorable sections of the decision, but for the 
time the wage hearings which were just beginning dwarfed all 
other issues. 

The Telegraphers found their inclusion in the hearings on the 
carriers' demands for further wage reductions particularly galling 
because the Brotherhoods, with whom they had been associated in 
the threatened strike of 1921, were not cited to appear. Instead, the 
carriers had moved to resume direct negotiations with them — a 
step which promised to keep them from participating in any trouble 
which might follow a further reduction for the Shop Crafts and 
other organizations. This contrast led Manion vehemently to pro- 
test the inclusion of the Telegraphers in the proceedings. He 
insisted that no wage decision affecting them should be rendered 
until after the existing inequalities had been ironed out and an 
equitable wage classification introduced. He again pointed out that 
the dealings and contracts of the organization had always been on 
a system basis, and had not been superseded by a national agree- 
ment. He stated that the general committees on each road were 

20 Telegrapher, XXXVIII (1921), pp. 1384-5, 1411; XXXIX (1922), pp. 
207-12; Convention Proceedings, 1924, pp. 4-8. 

81 III R. L. B. 156, March 3, 1922. 
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free at any time to negotiate a wage settlement on any terms 
satisfactory to themselves, and had, in fact, done so on a number 
of roads. He argued finally that the proposed reductions were 
not properly before the Board because they had never been taken 
up in conference with the general committees. 22 

The brunt of the carriers’ attack, in fact, was not directed at 
the Telegraphers, and when further reductions were announced 
by the Labor Board in May 19 22, they were exempted pending 
further consideration of the question of inequalities. On July 1 
the Shop Crafts declared a nation-wide strike against the reduc- 
tions given them. During the summer and early fall their struggle 
held the center of the stage. As a result it was not until December 
1922 that the Labor Board again took up the Telegraphers’ case, 
and then it simply announced a resolution, previously adopted, to 
take no further action until alleged inequalities had been disposed 
of. 28 With the case thus left in suspense there was constant danger 
that it might be reopened at any time. Its retention on the docket 
also hampered the renewal of direct negotiations at a time when 
signs of business recovery were beginning to appear. In fact the 
general committees on a score or more of roads, including the 
Chicago & North Western, the Union Pacific, the Missouri Pacific, 
the Wabash, the Norfolk & Western, and the Southern, were able, 
during the closing months of 1922, to negotiate direct settlements 
which definitely established the existing rates of pay, made some 
changes in local working rules, and withdrew pending disputes 
before the Labor Board, Early in February 1923 Manion accord- 
ingly requested the Board to remand the wage question for direct 
negotiation on the several roads. The granting of this request 
shortly afterwards paved the way for still more extensive settle- 
ments by direct negotiation. 24 Thus in the end the Telegraphers 
were able to share with the train and engine service Brotherhoods 
the distinction of passing unscathed through the 1922 drive for 
wage reductions and preserving, by collective bargaining, some 
part of the concessions secured in 1920. 

22 Telegrapher, XXXIX (1922), pp. 96-9, 180-1, 286-7, 389-400; Convention 
Proceedings, 1924, p. 9. 

22 Telegrapher, XXXIX (1922), pp. 607, 668, 929-33, XI3I. See Decision 
1698, IV R. L. B. 213, March 13, 1923, which quotes its resolution of December 
7, 1922, on Docket 1300. 

24 Telegrapher, XXXIX (1922), p. 1131; XL (1923), pp. 7 , 112-13, 115, 189, 
257-9; Decision 1698. 
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3. The Resumption of the Union Offensive, 1923 

With the danger of wage reductions averted, the attention of 
the organization turned to the grievances growing out of the 
unfavorable changes in working rules effected by the decision of 
the Labor Board of March 3, 1922. Certain of the rules, particu- 
larly those regarding overtime and split tricks or intermittent 
service, were ambiguous, and received a wide variety of inter- 
pretations by the managements and general committees seeking to 
apply them. After making a survey of the situation Manion peti- 
tioned the Labor Board for an interpretation of the disputed rules. 
A hearing was granted on October 16, 1922. 28 

Before a decision had been rendered, however, the improving 
business outlook led the union officers to the conclusion that favor- 
able modifications of the rules might be secured by direct negotia- 
tion, and in March 1923 the vice-presidents of the Order prepared 
a tentative set of standard rules which was used by the general 
committees as a basis for direct negotiations. The action of the 
Labor Board in remanding the wage question resulted in the 
coupling of a request for wage increases with the rules proposal on 
many of the roads. Where it proved impossible to reach a direct 
agreement on all points the disputed issues were referred to the 
Labor Board. 26 

On November 22, 1923, the Labor Board rendered a favorable 
decision, No. 2025, on disputes over wages and rules involving 
more than forty-five railroads. The overtime and intermittent 
service rules were modified to meet the demands of the Order, and 
other basic rules were left unchanged. The perennial request for 
overtime for Sunday and holiday service was again denied. While 
no general wage increase was authorized, the wage rates on some 
roads were raised to conform with those prevailing on comparable 
carriers, thus accomplishing a measure of territorial standardiza- 
tion. The adjustment of inequalities on the individual systems was 
left to the joint action of the general committees and railway 
officials who were to distribute such increases as were granted. 27 

Subsequent controversies over wages and working rules coming 
up from other roads were disposed of in the next few months in a 

25 Convention Proceedings , 1924, pp. 7-8; Telegrapher, XXXIX (19 22), pp. 
922-7, 1026-7. 

26 Telegrapher, XL (1923), pp. 759 - 73 ; Convention Proceedings, 1924, pp. 

11 - 13 . 

27 IV R. L. B. 739, November 22, 1923, effective November 16, 1923; Telegra- 
pher, XL (1923), pp. 1175-80; Convention Proceedings, 1924, pp. 11-13. 
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scries of seven or eight decisions which continued the process of 
levelling up wage rates and extended still further the application 
of favorable basic rules. 28 By the middle of 1924 the battle to 
retain the favorable working conditions secured during federal 
control had definitely been won, and the trend in wages was dis- 
tinctly upward; wage adjustments had been made on more than 
eighty roads, and the average hourly rate had been raised by about 
3 C , from $.5933 to $.6233. 29 

4 .The Atlantic Coast Line Strike 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty in securing substantial wage 
readjustments was encountered by the Order in the Southeastern 
territory. The general committee on the Southern had tied itself up 
in a three-year agreement in the fall of 1922; as a consequence it 
could not initiate a movement, nor were the committees on the 
other roads able to make appreciable headway. On the Atlantic 
Coast Line the general committee, after reaching a deadlock with 
the management, took its case to the Labor Board, but encountered 
two successive adverse decisions. 30 In the second decision, that of 
June 26, 1925, the Labor Board did recommend the local adjust- 
ment of certain inequalities. The management, however, refused 
to grant more than }ic per hour, the lump sum to be used in elim- 
inating inequalities. The committee contended that this was utterly 
inadequate, particularly in view of rising living costs on the 
Florida divisions of the line, which were affected by the current 
land boom, and demanded more substantial concessions. Rankling 
under the earlier adverse decisions, it refused to join in submitting 
the dispute once more to the Labor Board. The carrier then made 
an ex parte submission. After a preliminary hearing on October 9, 
the Board sent three of its members to Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, to investigate the situation. At a hearing held on October 12 
Manion urged these members of the Board, sitting as Bureau 
No. 1, to undertake mediation at once to prevent the outbreak of a 
strike. The Bureau, however, elected to prosecute the investiga- 
tion in Florida, and simply advised the submission of the dispute 
to the full Board. This the general committee declined to do, and 
after further conferences with the management had proved fruit- 
less the strike began on October 19, 1925. 

28 Decisions 2115, 2374, 2434, 2557, 2686, 2836, 3266, 3767. 

29 Convention Proceedings , 1924, pp. 14-15 ; Telegrapher , XLI (1924), pp. 642-4. 

80 Decisions 2025, IV R. L. B. 739, November 22, 1923 ; 3767, VI R. L. B., 

June 26, 1925. 
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The compaiiy at once concentrated on the key men in an effort to 
disrupt the strike. A “company union” was organized and the 
officials promptly took up with it the grievances of the men. The 
strike on the north end of the line collapsed after three local 
chairmen had been won over and had urged their constituents to 
return to work. The men on these divisions were less seriously 
affected by the situation in Florida, and accordingly more easily 
influenced by individual promises and pressure. The strike in 
Florida and on the western end was comparatively strong to the 
last, but was crippled by the death of two of the vice-presidents and 
the serious illness of a third, which left it with an inadequate staff 
of leaders. 

During the course of the strike the general committees on other 
Southeastern roads, which had until then been unable to make any 
progress, were able to secure concessions. Early in November the 
Seaboard conceded an increase of about 4 cents per hour. On 
December 10 the Atlantic Coast Line itself was constrained to give 
a similar increase to its company union committee. Had this settle- 
ment been offered the Telegraphers in October it is doubtful if a 
strike would have been declared. Thereafter the strike quickly de- 
clined in effectiveness, but was not called off until March 15, 1926.* 1 

5. The Return to Mediation and Arbitration under the Railway 

Labor Act, 1926 

In 1926 the regime of the Labor Board came to an unlamented 
end, with the passage of the Railway Labor Act to supersede the 
labor provisions of the Transportation Act of 1920. The ex- 
periences of the railroad unions with the Labor Board in 1921-22 
had confirmed them in their opposition to the existing law ; it was 
not until 1926, however, that they were successful in their efforts 
to secure the passage of a more satisfactory measure. The new 
act reestablished machinery for the mediation and arbitration of 
labor disputes on the railroads similar to that which was in opera- 
tion before the War, with supplementary provisions for compul- 
sory investigation. 82 Under this act the services of the mediators 
have been invoked in a comparatively large number of cases affect- 
ing the Telegraphers. There have also been nine or ten arbitration 
proceedings. The Baltimore & Ohio arbitration of 1927 was espe- 

51 Convention Proceedings , 1927, pp. 55-62; Telegrapher, XLII (1925), pp. 
1012-14, 1120-3, 1226-7, 1234; XLIII (1926), pp. 6-13, 116-19, 134, 226, 252. 

82 Convention Proceedings, 1 927, pp. 34-8; Telegrapher, XLI (1924), pp. 
228-34, 325-7. 
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dally important because a particular effort was made by the union 
committee to secure vacations with pay for their constituents. The 
adverse decision of the arbitrators on the vacation question in this 
case disposed of the issue throughout the entire country for the 
time being. Even more important, in the long run, was the award 
in the New York Central case in 1928. This granted the Telegra- 
phers one “relief day” per week, although without compensatory 
increases in pay. With this as a starting-point the organization 
initiated a nation-wide movement for the six-day week, which was 
just well started when the present depression began. 

6. The Canadian Situation, 1920-29 

The post-war readjustment in Canada was achieved with much 
less friction and ill-feeling than in the United States. By mutual 
agreement Canadian Board of Adjustment No. 1 was retained and 
proved a valuable agency for the adjustment of minor grievances.” 
Wage readjustments were made in dose conformity with those 
effected in the United States, but changes in working rules were 
much less drastic. Following the announcement of the wage reduc- 
tions of July 1, 1921, similar reductions, of about the same magni- 
tude, were initiated by the Canadian roads on July 16. The unions 
protested that this violated the terms of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act requiring thirty days* notice prior to a change 
in wages or working conditions, and secured the appointment of a 
board of conciliation. After hearing the case the board advised a 
resumption of direct negotiations. These ultimately resulted in an 
agreement, on October 8, to operate under the reduced rates of 
pay at least until February 1, 1922, and indefinitely thereafter 
pending notice of desire to negotiate on permanent rates. The 
board was left intact with authority to hear any further proceed- 
ings in the case. In January the organizations accepted the reduced 
rates as permanent, and in turn the railroads agreed to leave the 
existing working rules as they were. 84 

Following the decision of the United States Labor Board on 
working rules for the Telegraphers on March 3, 1922, the Cana- 
dian roads also proposed similar changes in rules, the abolition of 
vacations with pay, and further wage reductions. The general com- 

85 Canada. Labour Gazette , XXI (1921), pp. 668-72; Convention Proceedings , 
1921, pp. 114-15. 

34 Convention Proceedings , 1924, pp. 177-9; Telegrapher , XXXVIII (1921), 
pp. 1152-9, 1297-1300; XXXIX (1922), pp. 100-2, 388, 899; Canada, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Annual Report , 1922, p. 22; 1924, pp. 42-6. 
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mittees were Convened to discuss the situation, and the Canadian 
Pacific committee was chosen to make the first stand. The services 
of a board of conciliation were requested but proved unnecessary ; 
a compromise settlement was reached on August 18 by which the 
company abandoned a proposed intermittent service rule in ex- 
change for concessions on certain other rules. Overtime payments 
for Sunday work were abandoned in some branches of the ser- 
vice, and the six-day week substituted, causing a reduction in 
monthly earnings which proved a source of some temporary dis- 
satisfaction to the employees. A subsequent settlement on the 
Canadian National gave partial compensation for losses in earn- 
ings due to the abolition of Sunday overtime. With these two 
agreements as standards the other committees quickly concluded 
satisfactory settlements. 85 

After this movement, which was mainly defensive, there was 
little further schedule activity until after the business recovery in 
1926. The depression in Canada was perhaps more severe, and the 
recovery much less rapid, than in the United States, and the con- 
dition of the railroads closely reflected the general situation. By 
the fall of 1926, however, the committees were able to get under 
way again, and effected substantial improvements in their position 
in the two following years. 88 

7. The Order in the Contemporary Depression 

In 1929 the position of the Order was fully as strong as it had 
been at any time since the War. Its membership — about 63,000— 
was, to be sure, nearly 15,000 below the peak figures of 1920, but 
these losses were for the most part incurred in the depression years 
of 1921-22, as a result of permanent reductions in force rather 
than as a consequence of union disorganization on particular roads 
or a decline in the ratio of union membership to “scheduled posi- 
tions” generally. In fact, with a few important exceptions — the 
Pennsylvania, the Atlantic Coast Line, the Reading, and the Dela- 
ware & Hudson — the Order was able to preserve its war-time 
agreements, and to maintain friendly relations even with roads 
such as the Santa Fe, the Louisville & Nashville, the Great 
Northern, the Lackawanna and the Central of New Jersey, which 
had been non-union prior to federal control. The failure of a 
strong up-swing in union membership to appear with the improv- 

88 Canada, Department of Labour, Annual Report , 1923, p. 15; Convention 
Proceedings, 1924, pp. 182-4, 189; Telegrapher , XXXIX (1922), pp. 388-99, 1002. 

86 Convention Proceedings, 1927, pp. 33, 386-7. 
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ing business conditions and increasing railway traffic after 1923 
was largely due to the continued displacement of men as a result 
of improvements in methods of operation, including the installa- 
tion of new signalling and train-control devices. 87 

In February 1929 it was agreed, at a conference of general 
chairmen representing the membership on practically all the organ- 
ized roads, to concentrate the forces of the union behind a drive 
for the six-day working week, with compensatory readjustments in 
wages, as a means of increasing employment. It was also agreed to 
attempt handling the negotiations with the carriers on a territorial 
basis. The proposals were submitted to the membership on each 
road, and by August 1929 a majority of the committees in each 
district had filed their requests with the carriers. The railroads as 
a whole declined to take up the issues in territorial negotiations, 
and it was therefore necessary to proceed system by system. The 
movement was well started, and many cases had been referred 
to mediation, when the onset of the present depression made it 
advisable for the committees to seek the suspension of further 
negotiations. On the Illinois Central, with which an agreement to 
arbitrate the issues — especially the compensatory increase in wages 
— had already been signed, the management would not concede 
the requested postponement. As the Telegraphers feared, the arbi- 
tration award set an unfavorable precedent by withholding any 
readjustment in wage rates to offset reductions in individual 
earnings because of the shorter hours. 88 

In 1930-31 the main concern of the committees was to forestall 
any reopening of their schedules which might lead to adverse 
changes in wages or working conditions. The Order, as one of the 
standard railway labor organizations, was represented in the for- 
mulation of the unemployment program of the Association of 
Railway Labor Executives, and its attempts to put these proposals 
before the Association of Railway Executives. When requests for 
a general reduction in wages were finally filed with the committees 
of the different crafts, late in 1931, the Telegraphers in common 
with the others authorized the Association of Labor Executives, 
of which President Manion was a member, to represent them. 
The urgency of the need for general wage concessions overcame 
the railway executives’ scruples against national dealing with the 
unions — particularly the shop and miscellaneous crafts — and the 

87 See below, Chap. xn. 

88 Convention Proceedings , 1930, pp. 8-10; Telegrapher, XL VIII (1931), pp. 
792, 926-42. 
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conference committee, under the chairmanship of Daniel Willard, 
appointed to discuss the issues with the union spokesmen was 
given full power to negotiate a settlement. The outcome was an 
agreement, signed January 31, 1932, that for the ensuing year a 
10 per cent deduction should be made from the wages of all rail- 
road employees. It also stipulated that the carriers should do every- 
thing possible to maintain, or increase, the volume of employ- 
ment. On December 21, 1932, the Willard agreement was con- 
tinued for an additional nine months after extended conferences 
between the railroad representatives and the union chiefs acting 
as a sub-committee for the fifteen hundred general chairmen of 
the standard railroad organizations. 89 

Since January 1932 there have been complaints among the 
operators on many roads of still further reductions in force, 
and little, if any, improvement in aggregate employment. A survey 
completed by the organization in June 1932 indicates that the level 
of employment was then approximately 20 per cent below the 1929 
level. 40 For the time there is little that can be done through direct 
bargaining to improve the situation. The Telegraphers have taken 
an active part in pushing the program of the Association of Rail- 
way Labor Executives, looking to federal legislation in behalf of 
the shorter working week and other measures to deal with unem- 
ployment on the railroads. If this objective is not attained by legis- 
lative means the six- or five-day week will unquestionably be a 
major issue with the Telegraphers when business recovery makes 
feasible the resumption of direct negotiations. 41 

89 Telegrapher, XLVIII (1931), PP- 953 * 4 ; XLIX (1932), pp. 7-10, 82-98; 
New York Times, December 22, 1932. 

40 Data furnished the author by union headquarters. 

41 Telegrapher, XLIX (1932), pp. 160-6, 3i4-*5, 394*5, 472-4, 550-2; L (1933), 
PP- 7*9. 
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Table I. Union Membership, 1886-1930 


YEAR 

MEMBERSHIP 

AT BEGINNING 

OF YEAR 

NEW 

MEMBERS 

WITHDRAWN 

INCREASE 

NET LOSS 

l886» 

1887* 

2,251 

2,251 

2,855 

1,000 

*,855 


1 888* 

4,106 

6,288 

1,000 

5,288 


1889* 

9*394 

2,256 

2*26 


170 

1890* 

9,224 

2,653 

3,525 


862 

J89I* 

8,36* 

5**49 

95 * 

4,198 


X892* 

12.560 

3*775 

1,000 

2,775 


»« 93 * 

15*335 

1,512 

7,458 


5,936 

1894 

9 > 3 8 9 

1,004 

3*014 


2,010 

>895 

7*379 

**495 

4,078 


2.583 

I896 

4.796 

2,322 

1,651 

67I 


1897 

5^*67 

2,002 

*,921 

8l 


I898 

5.54* 

4,09* 

1,020 

3,071 


1899 

8.619 

4,702 

2,711 

*, 99 * 


I9OO 

10,610 

4,539 

4,629 


90 

1901 

10,520 

4,814 

4,995 

8,726 

l8l 

1902 

IO >339 

12,026 

3 > 3 °o 


* 9°3 

19.065 

16,146 

5*493 

10,653 


1904 

29,718 

9,607 

8,010 

*,597 


, 9 °S 

3**315 

6,883 

9,860 


2,977 

I906 

28*338 

9*869 

6,983 

2,886 


1907 

3**224 

14,221 

7,923 

6,298 


1908 

37*522 

7*764 

11,093 


3*329 

1909 

34,193 

8,285 

9.038 

3,298 

753 

I9IO 

33*440 

11*214 

8,oi 6 


I9II 

3 6 *638 

9*539 

9,376 

263 


1912 

36,800 

10,628 

8,275 

2,176 

2*353 

* 9*3 

39**53 

10,725 

8,549 


I 9 H 

4**329 

11,201 

8,160 

3,04* 


1915 

44 ^ 37 ° 

6,936 

8,895 


**959 

I926 

42*11 

9*839 

6,822 

3,017 


* 9*7 

45*428 

9*039 

8,349 

690 


1918 

46,118 

29*245 

8,525 

20,720 


* 9*9 

66,842 

* 8,934 

10,629 

8*305 


1920 

75 .H 7 

11,683 

8,696 

*,987 


1921 

78,134 

5**35 

11,691 


6,556 

1922 

7 ». 57 * 

3,609 

10,105 


6,496 

19^3 

65,082 

7*295 

5.940 

*,353 


1924 

66,435 

6,048 

7,352 


1*304 

1925 

65 .I 3 1 

6,067 

7.036 


961 

1926 

64,162 

5.992 

6,493 


501 

1927 

63,661 

4,428 

6,763 


2*335 

1928 

61,326 

4,326 

5.597 


1,271 

2929 

60,055 

6,005 

3,602 

2,403 


* 93 ° 

62*58 






•From 1886 to 1894 the figures are for the fiscal year beginning April 1; thereafter 
they are for the calendar year. 
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PART II. UNION ORGANIZATION AND METHODS 



CHAPTER V 


STRUCTURE 

W HEN the Order of Railroad Telegraphers was 
launched in 1886 the railroad operators were almost 
completely unorganized, and there was not even a 
tradition of independent local organization in the 
craft to stand in the way of concentration of control in the national 
union, 1 as was the case in many of the older crafts in^England and 
the United States. Instead, the pioneers, who were interested in the 
welfare of the craft as a whole, began with the organization of 
the national union and worked back from it to the employees on the 
individual railroads. 

In structural outline the Order closely resembles the older train 
and engine service organizations which served its founders as 
models, with certain variations to accommodate it to the peculiar 
conditions of the telegraph and station service. The basic structural 
unit is the subordinate division, which covers all the members of 
the Order employed upon a single railroad system. The subordinate 
division is likewise the primary agency for collective bargaining, 
although the assistance of the national union is frequently invoked 
in adjusting differences with employers. The supreme authority is 
vested in the triennial convention of the Grand Division , consisting 
of delegates elected on the basis of relative membership strength 
by the subordinate divisions. The Grand Division has power 
to enact basic union law and amend the constitution ; to pass on all 
questions of union policy ; to elect the national officers to whom is 
entrusted the active administration, and to review their official acts. 

In the more extended survey which follows there has been a con- 
stant effort to get beyond the descriptive to an analysis of the 
conditions which have affected the structural development of the 
union. Few organizations, in fact, more interestingly illustrate the 
operation of the evolutionary process in the development of social 
institutions. 

1 Strictly speaking the Order is an international union, since it has members 
both in the United States and Canada, but it is less awkward to refer to the 
central organization as the national union, or, in accordance with union usage, as 
the Grand Division. 
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i. The Subordinate Divisions 

The constitution of 1886, drawing upon the practice of the older 
brotherhoods and the fraternal orders, authorized the organization 
of local divisions at terminals, junctions, division points, and other 
convenient locations throughout the country. Remotely situated 
or travelling members were, however, permitted to enroll directly 
with the national union. 2 

Local divisions were quickly organized in all parts of the country 
but demonstrated a high degree of instability: between 1886 and 
1895 about 160 of the 255 divisions organized became defunct. 2 
This was partly due to flagging interest in the purely fraternal 
activities to which the Order confined itself prior to 1891, but it 
also reflected the failure of this form of organization to conform 
to the conditions of the telegraph service. The membership of a 
single division was frequently scattered over several hundreds of 
miles of line and often drawn from two or three different roads 
entering the city in which the division was located. It was impos- 
sible for all the members to leave their posts simultaneously to 
attend union meetings, and as a consequence the affairs of the local 
frequently drifted into the hands of a small clique of city members 
whose interests did not coincide with those of the men “out on 
the line.” The inevitable result was dissatisfaction and loss of 
union strength. 4 After the assumption of bargaining functions in 
1891 the defects became still more evident. It was extremely diffi- 
cult to get harmonious action between all of the locals in which the 
employees of a particular road might be enrolled; even where a 
group of locals was made up exclusively of the employees of a 
single road, and was tied together by a joint protective board, 
effective cooperation was hampered by the jealousies of local 
officers, the financial instability of individual locals, their unwill- 
ingness to surrender control of their funds to the system board, 
and the difficulty of keeping track of migratory members. 2 

The reform of the local division organization was in conse- 
quence a topic of constant discussion from 1891 to 1895. Three of 

2 Telegrapher, VI (1890), p. 391; XXIII (1906), p. 753 ; XXVII (1910), 
pp. 1350-2. 

8 ibid., XI (1895), p. 482. 

4 The columns of the Telegrapher, both editorial and correspondence, from 
1890 to 1895 were filled with discussion of these problems. 

5 It was sometimes impossible for a protective board even to secure a list of 
the members employed on its own road, or to ascertain the union strength with- 
out a personal canvass. The difficulty of maintaining union discipline or coherent 
action is obvious. 
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the most important proposals were : ( i ) that the entire membership 
be transferred to the national union, which should then supervise 
the activities of protective boards or committees on each railroad 
representing all the members employed thereon; (2) the organiza- 
tion of state divisions with salaried officers and organizers; and 
(3) the organization of system divisions , each one covering all 
the members employed on a particular road. The last proposal had 
the advantage of embracing in a single division all the employees 
involved in the schedule negotiations with a given railroad, so that 
the basic structural unit would coincide with the normal unit for 
collective bargaining. After some experimenting with alternative 
solutions the system division plan was adopted bv the convention 
of 1895. 6 

Although the new plan of organization was not mandatory it 
spread rapidly, and by 1900 there were thirty system divisions as 
compared with forty-two locals. An inspection of Table II 
will show that while both types increased in numbers during 
the years of rapid expansion in union membership from 1901 
to 1903 the locals steadily lost ground thereafter. Frequently, 
local divisions were established as a temporary stage in the organi- 
zation of an unscheduled road and subsequently merged in a system 
division. During the period 1900-30 seventy-five local divisions 
were transferred to system divisions, while but four system divi- 
sions reverted to the local plan. In April 1930 only ten of the one 
hundred nineteen active divisions remained on the local basis, and 
these covered only 1041 out of the 63,614 members of the Order. 7 
No road too large to be. covered conveniently by a single local has 
been on the local basis since the War, so that the present local 
divisions are in fact system-wide in their membership. 8 

The past thirty years have witnessed not only the virtually com- 
plete transition to the system basis of organization, but also a tre- 
mendous shift in the size of the subordinate divisions. In 1901 the 
local divisions, with a membership seldom larger than two hun- 
dred, were still dominant. Of the seventy-seven “active” divisions 
at the time of the St. Louis convention of 1901 only forty-four were 
able to send delegations, and of these only twenty-four sent more 

6 See Telegrapher , IX-XI (1893-95), for extensive discussion by union 
officers and correspondents of these and other proposed methods of division 
organization; ibid XXII (1905), p. 399. 

7 Convention Proceedings, 1930, p. 396. 

8 The roads covered by local divisions are all small. Division 44, New York, 
covers the Long Island; No. 52, Pittsburgh, the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, and 
so on. During 1931 the number of locals declined to nine. 
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Table II. Trends in Development of Subordinate Division 
Organization, Showing Relative Changes in Number 
of System and Local Divisions, by Years, 
1900-1932 


YEAR 

NUMBER OF ACTIVE 

DIVISIONS 

TRANSFERRED 

FROM 

SYSTEM 

TO 

TRANSFERRED 

FROM 

LOCAL 

TO 

DEFUNCT 

NUMBER 

CHANGED 

ORGAN- 

IZED 


System Local 

total 



System Local 



1900 

30 

42 

72 

— 

— 

4 — 

— 

2 

— 

— 

1901 

3 i 

49 

80 

2 

I 

I 

2 

2 


l8 

1902 

40 

76 

116 


I 

2 I 

1 

1 


4* 

1903 

49 

79 

128 

I 

I 

4 


1 


20 

I904 

57 

61 

118 

I 

I 

18 

1 

5 


10 

190$ 

57 

61 

118 




3 

3 


11 

X906 

61 

53 

1 14 



4 

3 

4 


4 

1907 

7 i 

57 

128 





1 


19 

I908 

75 

56 

131 



I 

1 



9 

I909 

80 

60 

140 


I 


3 



4 

I9IO 

78 

56 

134 


2 

4 

2 



2 

I9II 

73 

56 

129 


I 

15 

3 

I 


5 

1912 

77 

42 

n 9 





I 


3 


78 

41 

119 


4 





5 

I 9 H 

83 

37 

120 


I 

4 




6 

1915 

89 

35 

124 



I 



3 

7 

I916 

94 

28 

122 



6 



2 

7 

1917 

loo 

27 

127 


2 





6 

I918 

n 5 

19 

134 


I 

7 

1 


2 

19 

I9I9 

121 

16 

137 


I 

4 


I 

X 

5 

I920 

126 

16 

142 


I 




2 

6 

1921 

129 

16 

*45 


I 




2 

5 

1922 

129 

16 

H 5 



It 



2 


1923 

128 

14 

142 

3 t 

3 

2t 



1 


1924 



136 






2 


1925 

121 

12 

133 

2f 

2 






1926 

116 

11 

127 

It 

4 






I927 

114 

11 

125 


3 


it 

it 


1 

1928 

hi 

10 

121 


1 





1 

I929 

112 

11 

123 


3 





1 

1930 

108 

IO 

118 








1931 

109 

9 

118 








1932 

103 

9 

1 12 









* Division 176 never was actually organized. 

f Transferred to the Grand Division or other Divisions, might almost be counted as defunct. 
This table is based on material drawn from two sources: the annua) directory of subordinate 
divisions and the reports of the Grand Secretary and Treasurer. Discrepancies are largely 
due to differences in reporting dates, the division directory being issued in July of each year. 
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than a single delegate. It is probably safe to say that more than 
three-quarters of the union strength was in divisions of less than 
six hundred members; even as late as 1907 over 40 per cent was 
in divisions smaller than six hundred. 9 By 1930, on the other hand, 
less than 10 per cent of the total membership belonged to divisions 
having less than two hundred members, and less than 25 per cent 
to divisions with less than six hundred, while more than 58 per cent 
of the union strength was in divisions ranging from eleven hun- 
dred to thirty-one hundred in strength. This trend toward larger 
divisions is shown graphically in Chart A, in which the voting 
strength of divisions of different sizes in the Grand Division is 
shown on a percentage basis. The larger divisions obviously domi- 
nate the organization. 

The system division plan did not, of course, provide a solution 
for all of the union’s structural problems. Duringthe War divisions 
were established on many small roads previously unorganized, but 
in the post-war period it proved practically impossible to maintain 
effective organization where only a handful of men were employed ; 
the shrinkage in the number of divisions since 1922 is largely due 
to this factor. 10 Another difficulty with the system division plan, 
encountered at the outset, was the loss of interest among the mem- 
bers which in some places followed the elimination of the local 
division meetings, with their opportunities for personal contacts, 
discussion of union policy and politics, and the upbuilding of group 
spirit. As an offset the union has constantly urged upon the 
division officers the necessity of holding regular meetings at con- 
venient points on their respective roads to preserve something of 
the fraternal spirit. 

THE GENERAL COMMITTEE 

On every organized road, whether covered by a system or local 
division (or even where the members are enrolled directly in the 
Grand Division) a general committee is periodically elected by the 
membership to handle their relations with the management and 
administer the internal affairs of the union. Triennially the terri- 
tory on each road is subdivided by the existing general committee 
into electoral districts of approximately one hundred members 

9 Convention Proceedings , 1901, pp. 57, 79, 96. 

10 The financial aspects of the problem are treated in Chap. vi. See below, pp. 
98-102. 



Chart A. Distribution of U nion Membership Among Large and Small Subordinate Divisions as Indicated 
by Relative Voting Strength in the Grand Division, ipoy-ipjo,* 
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each, 11 following which a delegate and alternate to the Grand Divi- 
sion are chosen by popular vote in each district. At the same time 
the chairmen of the local boards of adjustment are elected. They 
constitute the general committee and themselves select the general 
chairman and general secretary and treasurer, usually, but not 
necessarily, from their own number. On a large road the general 
committee, consisting of from five to forty local chairmen may, if 
it desires, delegate a part or all of its authority to a smaller and 
less unwieldy subcommittee. 12 

The powers of the general committee include: (i) internal 
administration, and the making of local by-laws not inconsistent 
with the constitution and statutes of the national union; (2) the 
review of charges against union members or local officers involving 
issues of union law or discipline, on which further appeal may be 
taken to the national union; and (3) representation of the mem- 
bership in dealing with the management regarding the terms of 
employment and in handling appeals on individual grievances or 
claims which a local board of adjustment has been unable to settle 
with the local railway officials. 13 

The laws governing the subordinate divisions have been subject 
to constant revision by the Grand Division, but mainly as regards 
details. One of the most important forward steps was the develop- 
ment of a system of conducting the elections of local chairmen and 
delegates by mail, with all the ballots canvassed by a single election 
committee for the entire road. This enabled every member to take 
part in the union elections regardless of isolation. 1 * 

Another important development which had made substantial 
headway on the larger roads by 1907 was the payment of regular 
salaries to the general chairmen to enable them to devote full time 
to the organization. There is little doubt that this has facilitated 
the better performance of the important duties of the office. The 
general chairman, as the executive and administrative officer of the 
organization on the road, is the normal link between the national 
officers and the membership of the division; he is also the direct 
spokesman for the employees in dealing with the management. 

11 The number of electoral districts is based on the voting strength of the 
division (the number of delegates to the Grand Division to which it is entitled) 
which is one delegate for less than 200 members, 2 for 200-299, 3 for 300-399, 
and so on. There may be any convenient number of local chairmen's districts. 

12 Constitution, 1930, Statutes, Sec. 35-39. 

18 ibid., 1930, Sec. 40-43. 

14 Constitution, 1930, Statutes, Sec. 36; Convention Proceedings, 1903, pp. 
139-40; Telegrapher, XIV (1897), p. 782. 
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When placed on a full-time basis he is enabled to keep in closer 
touch with the rank and file, to assist local chairmen in adjusting 
grievances, and to assume greater responsibility for the organizing 
activities. There have naturally been frequent suggestions that 
such an important office should be filled by direct election; in 1897 
the statutes were, in fact, amended to provide for direct election 
but the experiment was short-lived. The preference for indirect 
election rests on the assumption that the local chairmen will be 
swayed less by personal popularity than the members at large and 
that their own experience with the official work of the Order fits 
them better to judge the qualifications necessary for a successful 
general chairman. 15 

THE DEGREE OF SUBORDINATE DIVISION AUTONOMY 

Under the union law the conduct of subordinate divisions and 
officers both as regards internal affairs and their dealings with 
management is subject to review and supervision by the president 
of the Order who may, with the assent of the board of directors, 
remove division officers from their posts and suspend or “arrest 0 
— i.e., revoke — division charters for flagrant violation of union 
law. He may also receive appeals from decisions of general com- 
mittees affecting individual members of the organization, and his 
approval must be secured for all letters or publications save those 
issued directly to their own members by officers or members of 
particular divisions. Similar approval must be secured prior to the 
submission of a tentative schedule to the management, and a strike 
may not legally be called without executive sanction. To prevent 
the arbitrary exercise of executive power the decisions of the presi- 
dent may be appealed to the board of directors and ultimately to 
the Grand Division. 18 

In practice, however, much of the control exercised by the 
national union has been but formal, and the subordinate divisions 
have been accorded a comparatively large measure of self-deter- 
mination, particularly in bargaining with reference to their terms 
of employment. Before the War, both wage scales and working 
conditions varied widely from road to road, and not until federal 
control did the movement for standardization gain momentum. 
Since then there has been more of a tendency to outline union 
policy on a national basis, but there is little evidence that subor- 

15 Telegrapher, XIV (1897), p. 450; XXIV (1907)# P- XXVII (1910), 
p. 3771 XXIX (1912), p. 577; Convention Proceedings, 1903, pp. 133-4; Consti- 
tution, 1930, Statutes, Sec. 39-43. 

16 Constitution, 1930, Art. IX, XII, XXIII, and Statutes, passim . 
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dinate divisions are required to fall in line against their will. 

Possibly because the subordinate divisions have been allowed 
comparative freedom of action there have been few cases of conflict 
with the national officers ; the break between Grand Chief Ramsay 
and the Omaha Division in 1894, 17 and the controversy between 
the general committee of the eastern lines of the Pennsylvania 
and President Perham in 1907 18 were exceptional cases in which 
the personal element was a substantial factor. The insurgent move- 
ment against Perham’s leadership in 1918, in favor of a more 
aggressive policy, commanded such wide support throughout the 
organization that its leaders could discount the danger of serious 
disciplinary action by the Grand Division and indeed were them- 
selves able to secure control in the following session. 19 The sym- 
pathetic strike of the telegraphers on the Louisville & Nashville in 
1894 is likewise practically the only instance of a strike called in 
contravention of the orders of the president. 20 

2. The National Union 

On all questions of union law, policy, and discipline the final . 
authority rests with the Grand Division of the Order, made up of 
delegates elected by the subordinate divisions. The board of direc- 
tors and the grand officers in whose hands rests the administration 
of the affairs of the Order are also elected by and directly respon- 
sible to the Grand Division. 

A. THE GRAND DIVISION 

The conventions of the Grand Division were held annually 
from 1886 to 1895, and biennially thereafter until 1921, when the 
interim was extended to three years. The Grand Division is com- 
posed of the past presidents of the Order, the current grand officers 
and directors, and the delegates representing the subordinate divi- 
sions. Under the present rule each division is entitled to one 
delegate for one hundred members or less, and an additional 

17 See above, pp. 11-12. 

18 In 1906 eighteen members of the general committee on the Pennsylvania, 
lines east, were suspended, and the charters of two local divisions arrested, 
because they continued to recognize L. K. Marr as general chairman following 
his expulsion by the Board of Directors on August 1 1, on charges growing 
out of his conduct in opposition to the Maryland eight-hour law. See Convention 
Proceedings, 1907, pp. 20-2. 

19 See above, pp. 37-41. 

20 The Canadian Pacific strike of 1896 was begun on authority of Vice- 
President Pierson without executive sanction, but Powell accepted the fait 
accompli. One or two other strikes were precipitated by false strike orders. See 

p. 8. 
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delegate for each additional hundred members. A delegate must 
be a member of the division he represents, actively employed in the 
railroad telegraph and station service or in the service of his 
division. He must also have been in good standing for the three 
years preceding his election. 21 

The present rules governing representation are the fruit of a 
long process of evolution. Originally any member in good standing, 
whether actively employed in the railroad service or not, was eligi- 
ble, and under the imperfect election system which then prevailed 
non-employees were frequently chosen to the exclusion of actively 
employed operators. The feeling of the rank and file “out on the 
line” that their interests were inadequately represented was 
reflected in a constitutional amendment adopted in 1903 requiring 
that delegates be actually employed in the telegraph and station 
service. 22 Eligibility was later extended to members employed by 
subordinate divisions in order to include salaried general chairmen. 
The eligibility rules have also been markedly stiffened by raising 
the required period of continuous membership to two and later to 
three years. 28 

Equally interesting changes have been made in the ratio of dele- 
gates to division membership. Originally the convention consisted 
of three delegates from each local division, one delegate for every 
twenty-five members attached to the Grand Division, the current 
grand officers, the past grand chief telegraphers, and anyone else 
who had served two consecutive terms as grand officer or delegate. 
This provision soon gave way to a rule which allowed each division 
one delegate for less than fifty members, two for fifty to one 
hundred members, and one more for each additional hundred or 
major fraction thereof, but retained representation in the ratio of 
one to twenty-five for members attached directly to the Grand 
Division. 24 

Since each division had to bear the expenses of its own delega- 
tion those situated at a distance from the convention city, or 
lacking in funds, frequently had inadequate representation or none 
at all. In the absence of a rule permitting a single delegate to cast 

21 Constitution , 1930, Art. Ill, IV. 

22 Telegrapher, IX (1893), p. 260; XIV (1897), p. 87; Convention Pro- 
ceedings, 1903, p. 124. 

28 Convention Proceedings , 1907, pp. 142, 158, 171, 173, 200-5; * 917 , PP- 188, 

206-7, 213-15. 

2 * Telegrapher , XXVII (1910), p. 1352; XIV (1897), p. 87. In 1889 each 
division had two delegates and one additional if the membership was in excess 
of 100. See Convention Proceedings, 1924, p. 33. 
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the entire vote of his division, or some equivalent system, there was 
danger of sectional feeling and domination, which the expedient 
of holding successive conventions in different sections of the 
country could not entirely obviate. In 1903 and again in 1905 the 
grand secretary and treasurer, L. W. Quick, proposed that a 
national convention fund be created out of which to pay the ex- 
penses of the delegates, in order to assure more equitable represen- 
tation to all divisions and geographical sections. To avoid prohibi- 
tive expense he proposed that the ratio of representation be changed 
to one in one hundred. In accordance with this suggestion the 
1905 convention added a convention fund assessment of 50c to the 
annual dues and provided that out of the fund so created each dele- 
gate should receive $5.00 per diem during the sessions of the 
Grand Division and 2c per mile travelling allowance. 25 

Within a few years longer sessions of the Grand Division and 
much more generous per diem and mileage allowances became a 
cause of alarm. In 1919 the convention fund assessment was raised 
to $1.00 per member per year, 26 but even this was insufficient, and 
in 1921 a prospective convention fund deficit of $200,000 made 
some step to meet the situation imperative. Three alternatives pre- 
sented themselves : ( 1 ) to reduce the mileage and per diem allow- 
ances; (2) to reduce the number of delegates by raising the ratio 
of representation; or (3) to increase the interval between con- 
ventions. 27 

Obviously the proposal to reduce per diem and mileage allow- 
ances would not appeal strongly to the delegates, and internal 
political considerations made the second alternative also imprac- 
ticable. In the 1921 convention there were approximately 755 dele- 
gates, of whom 72 represented small divisions having less than 
200 members. A reduction in representation to one in two hundred 
would have cut the total number of delegates to about 414. This 
would have increased the voting strength of the 72 small divisions 
having but one delegate each from 9.7 to about 17 per cent, while 
the delegations of the larger divisions would have been more than 
cut in half, and their proportionate voting strength somewhat 
reduced. While such a shift in relative strength might not have 
vitally affected the larger divisions, it was not likely that they 

26 Convention Proceedings , 1903, p. 40; 1905, pp. 33, 42, 136-7, 155-6. 

2a In that year the per diem allowance was $12, with a 3c mileage allowance; 
there were 660 delegates, the sessions lasted eighteen days, and cost about 
$190,000, of which $20,000 was chargeable to the general fund. 

27 Convention Proceedings, 1921, pp. 41, 351-2. 
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would find it acceptable. The change was also opposed on the 
ground that local chairmen and other division officers, frequently 
chosen as delegates, received the trip to the convention with liberal 
expense allowances as partial compensation for services to the 
members which were not otherwise substantially rewarded. The 
1921 convention finally disposed of the problem by extending the 
interim between conventions to three years, so as to give a more 
extended period for the accumulation of a convention fund. 88 

The first step in the organization of the Grand Division after 
convening is the election of the committee on committees. It in 
turn appoints the nineteen regular committees in which the bulk of 
the work of the convention is done. All proposed bills and resolu- 
tions are referred to the appropriate committee for consideration, 
and only those which are reported favorably or without recommen- 
dation come up in regular course for discussion on the floor of the 
convention. A measure rejected by the committee may, however, be 
taken up if a majority of the delegates support a motion to do so. 
Few measures are allowed to die in committee with neither an 
affirmative or negative report, nor is action often delayed; as a 
positive safeguard, however, the rules of order provide that any 
bill which has been in the hands of the committee two days or 
more may be brought to the floor on petition of 250 delegates. 88 

Prior to 1900 the president of the Order had the power to 
appoint the personnel of the committees, and this power was 
effectively employed by Walker V. Powell to dominate the con- 
ventions and forestall attempts to dislodge him from the leader- 
ship. When his regime was terminated by the special convention 
of 1900 one of the most important reforms was the adoption of 
the present rule which reserves to the convention itself the im- 
portant power of committee appointment. 80 Subsequent proposals 
to establish permanent committees or otherwise to limit the free- 
dom of each convention to choose its own committees have been 
uniformly rejected. On the other hand the determination to pre- 
vent “inside” control of the organization or its domination by 
vested interests is evidenced in an amendment to the constitution 
adopted in 1915 barring any delegate from serving on more than 
one committee, 81 and another adopted in 1927 providing that on 
no committee, including the committee on committees, should dele- 

28 Convention Proceedings , 1921, pp. 208, 210, 291-4. 

29 Constitution , 1930, Art. V, VI ; Special Rules of Order, Sec. 24. 

80 Telegrapher, XLV (1928), pp. 532-3. 

81 Convention Proceedings , 1915, pp. 194, 223, 225. 
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gates holding positions as general officers of subordinate divisions 
constitute a majority.* 8 

The functions of the Grand Division fall under four general 
headings: (i) the enactment of basic union law; (2) the deter- 
mination of union policy; (3) the adjudication of appeals from 
decisions of the president and board of directors ; (4) the election 
of the grand officers and the review of their official actions, includ- 
ing the trial of charges brought against them for malfeasance in 
office. 

In its legislative capacity the Grand Division gives consideration 
to proposed changes in the constitution as well as in the statutory 
law of the organization; a two-thirds vote is necessary to amend 
the constitution or statutes, while a straight majority is sufficient 
for the passage of other bills. 3 * The number of measures introduced 
has varied widely from year to year, as has the number reaching 
enactment: in 1909 but 6 out of 90 bills were adopted, while in 
1924, when the Mutual Benefit Department was being overhauled, 
55 out of 200 were passed. On the average less than a fifth of the 
bills proposed are adopted. Of these a substantial number originate 
with the officers of the organization and represent the distillation 
of their experience with the day-to-day workings of the union. 
The great majority of the legislative proposals in the past twenty- 
five years has been concerned with such structural questions as: 
the government of the subordinate divisions; the organization 
and financial structure of the national union ; the operation of the 
Mutual Benefit Department, and so on. Less than 30 per cent of 
them have dealt with the union machinery for collective action and 
bargaining, problems of union discipline, or the external relations 
and affiliations of the Order. 84 

A majority of the resolutions proposed for consideration are 
also essentially legislative in character but somewhat broader in 
scope than the bills. These proposals range from the establish- 
ment of new union subsidiaries — such as a bank, a bonding com- 
pany, an investment house, a pension fund, or a hospital associa- 
tion — to changes in union procedure, such as the extension of 
national financial support to the schedule negotiations of small 
subordinate divisions, or a change in the method of handling 
delegates* mail at conventions. Somewhat akin to these measures 

32 ibid., 1927, pp. 316, 482, 484. 

83 Constitution, 1930, Art. XXIV. 

34 These figures are based on a detailed analysis of legislative proposals and 
action on them in conventions from 1900 to 1927. 
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are those which affect the relations of the Order to other unions, 
its jurisdictional rights, and its methods of action. Proposals of 
this sort range from the establishment of joint legislative boards 
to represent union interests before state and federal legislatures to 
federation, consolidation or cooperation with other unions, or the 
initiation of regional or national negotiations with the employers. 

In some unions questions of policy as to the terms and condi- 
tions of employment constitute the principal agenda of the con- 
vention. The terms to be sought in collective bargaining may be 
definitely formulated; or national rules may be adopted which 
are binding upon officers and members alike without the sanc- 
tion of a collective agreement. In the Order, however, such issues 
have seldom occupied the center of the stage — except, possibly, 
in the tumultuous War and post-war conventions of 1919 and 
1921 — and the Grand Division has usually refrained from passing 
upon such issues save in general terms. It has, on the contrary, 
left to the president a large measure of discretion in determining 
union policy. Resolutions have been frequently rejected by the 
committee on the ground that they would unduly limit the dis- 
cretion of the president or have been amended so as to lay down a 
course of action to be followed "as far as practicable.” In 1921 
the convention voted to strike rather than accept a pending wage 
reduction, 85 but no objection was raised subsequently to the execu- 
tive withdrawal of the strike orders in accordance with similar 
action by the train and engine service Brotherhoods. Occasionally 
a special committee has been appointed to handle a particular issue 
with full power to act; in 1915 and 1917 such committees were 
authorized to negotiate on the commissions issue with the com- 
mercial telegraph companies, with the power (not exercised) to 
order the discontinuance of the service. 8 ® In 1917 a resolution 
was adopted which called for a concerted refusal to handle United 
States mail after January 1, 1918, but left each general committee 
free to decide whether or not to participate. 87 The reluctance of 
the Grand Division to lay down mandatory rules or abridge the 
discretion of the executive as to the practicability of a program 
of action has enabled the organization to escape the pitfall of com- 
mitment to a course which it lacked the economic power to follow 
through successfully. 

85 Convention Proceedings, 1921, p. 350. 

86 ibid., 1915, pp. 182-3, 208, 210-11 ; 1917, PP- 200, 222, 224, 242-3. 

8T ibid., 1917. PP- 199* 222, 224-5, 230-2. 
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Every convention has a small number of appeals from decisions 
of the president and board of directors to dispose of. Testimony 
is heard by a regular committee on grievances and appeals whose 
findings serve to guide the Grand Division in its action. 88 Prob- 
ably the most spectacular of such cases were the Marr and Dolphin 
cases in 1907. These proceedings ended with the expulsion of 
L. K. Marr, a member of the board of directors and general chair- 
man of the committee on the Pennsylvania, Eastern lines, as well 
as the suspension of a number of division officers and division 
charters on the road. M. M. Dolphin, former president of the 
Order, was also expelled at the same time. 89 

The judicial functions of the Grand Division include in addition 
the trial of charges against grand officers of the union. 40 In 1893 
an investigation by a special committee of the Grand Division 
into the official conduct of D. G. Ramsay, then grand chief, 
resulted in his exoneration of charges of malfeasance brought 
against him. The continuance of vigorous opposition to his regime 
and insistent demands for a special session to try the charges led 
finally to an agreement to try the case formally before the 1894 
convention. The entire Grand Division heard the presentation of 
evidence, and in the end found him not guilty. 41 A similar pro- 
cedure was followed in 1897 when the grand secretary and treas- 
urer, J. R. T. Auston, was removed from office. 42 In 1900 the 
special convention again conducted a formal trial before the 
committee of the whole in hearing charges which the president, 
W. V. Powell, and H. B. Perham, the grand secretary and treas- 
urer, had brought against each other. 48 Powell sought to have 
the progress of the trial enjoined, but was summarily suspended 
from office and the trial went on in his absence. In the end he 
was expelled and two members of the board of directors were 
removed from office. In December 1918 petitions for the calling 
of a special session of the Grand Division to consider the removal 
of President Perham were filed by the general chairmen of more 
than the necessary fifteen divisions. The board of directors ques- 
tioned the authenticity of the petitions and furthermore took the 

38 Constitution , 1930, Art. VI, Sec. 5 ; Art. XII. 

38 Convention Proceedings, 1907, pp. 20-22, 45-7, 181-2, 195-8, 208-10. 

40 Constitution , 1930, Art. XXIII. 

41 Telegrapher, IX (1892-93), pp. 261-2, 303-4. 325-7, 385-95, 434, 480-1; X 
(1894), pp. 69-71, 512, 545-9, 595. 

42 Convention Proceedings, 1897, pp. 11-13, 61-2, 75-6; Telegrapher , XLV 
(1928), p. 532. 

48 See above, pp. 17-18. 
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position that with the regular session less than seven months away 
the holding of a special session would be an unwarranted expense, 
especially in view of a current deficit of $28,000 in the conven- 
tion fund. By the date of the convention the feeling against 
Perham had died down, and no charges were brought against him, 
but the constitution was amended, after extended debate, to pro- 
vide that a special session must be called within thirty days if 
requested by the general committees of thirty-five divisions of the 
Order, a two-thirds vote of each committee being required. 44 

The concluding business of each session of the Grand Division 
is the election and installation of the grand officers for the ensuing 
term. The officers are elected in turn, beginning with the president. 
In each case nominations are made from the floor, and a majority 
of all votes cast is necessary for election. If several candidates are 
nominated and no one secures a clear majority on the first ballot, 
the candidate who received the lowest number of votes is dropped 
from consideration on the following ballot. This process is con- 
tinued through successive ballots until a clear majority is secured 
by a single candidate. This system of balloting on one candidate 
at a time prevents anyone from being carried into office as part of 
a slate, and makes each election turn on the merits of the indi- 
vidual. 45 

B. THE GRAND OFFICERS 

Between conventions the affairs of the organization rest in the 
hands of the national officers — the president, the grand secretary 
and treasurer, the six vice-presidents, and the five members of the 
board of directors. The president and grand secretary and treas- 
urer are coordinate in rank and within their respective fields are 
responsible only to the board of directors and ultimately to the 
Grand Division. The vice-presidents have no independent 
authority, with the exception of the Canadian vice-president, but 
act under the direction of the president. 

THE PRESIDENT 

The president, known until 1897 as the grand chief telegrapher, 
is the recognized head of the Order. 44 He is the presiding officer 
of the Grand Division, with power to cast the deciding vote when 
a tie otherwise exists. He is responsible for the enforcement of 

44 See above, p. 41, Convention Proceedings, 1919, pp. 79-80, 224, 242, 247, 
273, 298-9. 

45 Constitution, 1930, Art. VII. 

46 The presidential powers and prerogatives are delimited in Art. IX of the 
present constitution. 
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the laws of the Order and may call individuals or divisions to 
account for violating them. He passes upon applications for sub- 
ordinate division charters and may, for cause, suspend existing 
charters with the approval of the board of directors. He may 
likewise suspend division officers from their posts but cannot 
deprive them of their standing in the Order nor their right to 
appear as delegates until after the Grand Division has passed upon 
their cases. In carrying out his duties the president may appoint 
deputy presidents to perform specific acts, and may employ local 
or travelling organizers when he deems it necessary. 

In addition the president has broad powers in outlining the 
policy of the organization and directing its external relations. The 
terms of proposed schedules must receive his approval before 
submission to the management, and when conflicts arise his ser- 
vices as a peacemaker must be invoked. His sanction must be 
secured, likewise, before a strike may legally be declared. In case 
of a strike or lockout he is the recognized leader, with full power 
to disburse the protective fund as he deems necessary for the 
success of the strike. If a group of general committees elect to 
initiate a district or regional movement under the procedure 
authorized in 1927 he has the power to direct and supervise the 
entire program. It is not an overstatement to say that in every 
field of union activity save the fiscal administration the president 
is, for all practical purposes, the national union. He is in position 
to influence its destiny profoundly for weal or woe, and on his 
wisdom depends, in large degree, the maintenance of a union pro- 
gram which is within the economic limits of realization and which 
will not fritter away the strength of the organization in useless 
contests with the employers. 

As is the case in many other democratic organizations, the 
president, as leader, is constantly in the limelight. Where success 
attaches to the union policy he is likely to receive much of the 
credit, but he may also suffer unmerited censure when conditions 
are adverse to the union, as seems to have been the case when 
Ramsay and Perham were successively under fire in 1894 and 
1918. There is always the possibility that the able handling of a 
difficult case by a resourceful general chairman or vice-president 
may attract popular attention and result in the appearance of a 
formidable rival for office in the following convention. Although 
the president may be tempted to employ his power in such a way 
as to remove the subordinate from the center of the stage to a 
more innocuous assignment, there have fortunately been few cases 
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in which the power has actually so been used for partisan ends. 
Another source of political power open to the president is patron- 
age. The removal of the right to appoint the committees of the 
Grand Division which Powell had utilized with telling effect to 
coerce his opponents in the later years of his regime, 41 eliminated 
one source of political domination, but the power of the president 
to employ organizers and deputies remains a potential force for 
the creation of a strong political machine. 48 The possibility of 
such manipulation and an occasional experience with it does not 
mean that jobbery has been rife or that the actions of the executive 
officers are regularly motivated by political considerations ; in fact 
the record is remarkably free of evidences of the misuse of execu- 
tive power. 

THE GRAND SECRETARY AND TREASURER 

The grand secretary and treasurer is the chief fiscal officer of 
the union, coordinate in rank with the president. In addition to 
the usual functions of such an office he also has full authority to 
examine the accounts of any subordinate division at any time, 
personally or through accredited deputies. This power, together 
with the rule of the Order that all division secretaries must be 
bonded and the bonds held in trust by the Grand Division, has 
almost entirely eliminated the. losses and defalcations which were 
occasional sources of bitterness and disorganization in the early 
years. 49 

Prior to 1900 the line of demarcation between the provinces of 
the president and the grand secretary and treasurer was not clearly 
defined, and the bitter struggle between Powell and Perham largely 
grew out of Powell's attempt to interfere in the fiscal administra- 
tion. At that time the board of directors possessed only appellate 
power and so was unable to settle the controversy on its merits or 
lay down positive rulings to govern the two officers. Powell con- 
tended that the convention of 1897 had authorized him to outline 
the policy of the organization, and that Perham could appeal from 
his orders without insubordination only after complying with 
them. Perham refused on the ground that as a fiduciary officer 
he was bound to protect the interests of the membership as a 
whole. The board sustained Powell's view, but Perham still refused 

47 Convention Proceedings, Special Session, 1900, pp. 26, 45, 71-9, 81-4, 91-3; 
Telegrapher, XLV (1928), pp. 532-3. 

48 This was one of the charges brought against Perham in 1917 by L. W. 
Quick. Set Telegrapher, XXXIV (1917), pp. 900*5. 

49 Constitution, 1930, Art. X ; Statutes, Sec. 44. 
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to obey. The issue was not definitely settled in the convention of 

1899, but in the special convention of 1900 Powell's theory of 
the supremacy of the executive was repudiated, and the indepen- 
dent status of the fiscal officer definitely established. 60 

THE VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Experience has shown that in the majority of cases it is neces- 
sary for subordinate divisions to secure the assistance of a grand 
officer in handling schedule negotiations or the adjustment of im- 
portant grievances. Even while the Order was small the president 
was unable to meet all the demands upon his time, and two or 
three assistants were elected by the Grand Division. 61 With the 
rapid expansion of the Order after 1900 the number of vice- 
presidents was increased to five, and in 1919 two more were added 
so as to have one for each of the seven operating regions estab- 
lished by the Railroad Administration. In 1924 the number was 
reduced to six. 62 

The vice-presidents are directed by the constitution to devote 
their entire time to the interests of the Order, acting under the in- 
structions of the president. When a case is turned over to the na- 
tional union for adjustment a vice-president is regularly assigned to 
continue the negotiations to a settlement if possible. Each officer 
devotes his attention primarily to the general committees in a par- 
ticular territory, and is constantly on the move from road to 
road, with incidental assignments outside his own territory when 
the situation demands. The vice-presidents are, in effect, the active 
field forces of the union. 63 

Although independently elected by the Grand Division the vice- 
presidents are directly responsible to the president. In 1899 Powell 
sought to have the offices made appointive, on the ground that 
only thus could he secure subordinates who would efficiently carry 
out the policy of the organization. The convention authorized him 
to appoint the second and third vice-presidents, but itself elected 
the first vice-president, who then stood next in line of succession 

50 Convention Proceedings , 1899, pp. 24-5, 47-8, 90-9, 130; Special Session , 

1900, pp. I, 3-30, 32, 41-3, 71-9, 81-4, 9i-5, 107-9. 

51 Until 1895 there were usually three such officers — the Assistant Grand Chief 
Telegrapher, the Grand Senior Telegrapher and the Grand Junior Telegrapher. 
The number was temporarily cut to two as a means of economy from 1895 to 

1897. 

68 Convention Proceedings ; 1905, 1913, 1919, 1924, passim. 

83 The present territories are Eastern, Southern, Canadian, Western, South- 
western, Pacific, but are not specifically assigned. The powers of the vice- 
presidents are delimited in the Constitution, Art. XI. 
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to the chieftainship. This gesture to the theory of executive re- 
sponsibility was short-lived, however, and in the special conven- 
tion of 1900 the offices were made elective once more. As a matter 
of fact comparatively few evidences of friction between the presi- 
dent and his staff officers are to be found in the subsequent 
record. 54 Until 1919 the vice-presidents had little share in the 
determination of the executive policy of the union, but E. J. 
Manion, on assuming the presidency, adopted the practice of con- 
vening them periodically at headquarters for the discussion of 
issues, policies and conditions as a means to greater coordination 
of union activity throughout the country. 55 

The position of the third vice-president differs considerably 
from that of the other staff officers: he invariably serves as the 
head of the organization in Canada, and may exercise all of the 
powers of the president save the disbursing of the protective fund. 
Although formally elected by the entire Grand Division he is in 
fact chosen in a preliminary caucus of the Canadian delegates. 
This arrangement gives practical autonomy to the Canadian mem- 
bership and has proved an effective antidote to nationalistic 
separatism in Canada. 59 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

The constitution of 1886 provided for the election of a grand 
executive committee of six members for a three-year term, two 
retiring each year. Since 1895, however, the board of directors 
has consisted of five members, two elected at one convention and 
three at the following. The directors do not give full time to their 
duties, but meet at least once a year to transact business. They 
ordinarily handle routine matters by correspondence. 57 

The board possesses a number of specific as well as general 
functions : it audits the accounts of the grand secretary and treas- 
urer, passes on the expense accounts, and holds the bonds of the 
grand officers. Appeals from decisions of the grand officers are 
taken to the board of directors, from whom further appeal may 
be taken to the Grand Division. The board also may investigate 
and take summary action in case of charges against grand officers, 
and reprimand or suspend them from office if negligence or fault 

04 Convention Proceedings, 1899, pp. 24-5, 130; Special Session, 1900, p. 1. 

65 ibid., 1919, pp. 197, 297-8. 

66 Convention Proceedings, 1913, pp. 219, 249-50; Constitution, 1930, Art IX, 
Sec. 14; Art XI, Sec. 3. 

67 For the duties and powers of the Board of Directors see Constitution, 1930, 
Art. XII. 
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is found. It may fill all offices except those of the president and 
grand secretary and treasurer for the unexpired term; it may 
call a special convention to try charges against grand officers or 
handle other vital matters, and must do so at the request of thirty- 
five subordinate divisions. In the special convention of 1900, and 
in the general revision of the constitution from 1901-05 the board 
was specifically given full power to enforce the laws of the Order 
as they affect the work of the grand officers. This was intended 
to prevent a recurrence of the situation which existed from 1897 
to 1900 when the board lacked the investigatory and disciplinary 
powers necessary to dispose of the controversy between the presi- 
dent and the grand secretary and treasurer. 68 The board of direc- 
tors has been content strictly to construe its functions and has 
never employed its power to supervise the activities of the grand 
officers as a means of extending its control to the protective 
activities of the union or to the formulation of the union policies 
and program of action. 

SUCCESSION IN OFFICE AND THE FILLING OF VACANCIES 

Surprising difficulty has been encountered in developing an 
acceptable rule to govern the filling of vacancies in the offices of 
the president and grand secretary and treasurer. Prior to 1900 the 
first vice-president stood next in order of succession to the presi- 
dency. Under that rule D. G. Ramsay succeeded A. D. Thurston 
in 1892, and M. M. Dolphin claimed the office in 1900 following 
the expulsion of Powell. Dolphin was permitted to fill out the 
unexpired term, even though he did not have the support of the 
group which finally overthrew Powell, but in 1903 the law was 
amended to provide that a vacancy in the presidency should be 
filled temporarily by the grand secretary and treasurer, and that 
a special session of the Grand Division should be called within 
thirty days to elect a successor. 69 In 1907 a similar course was 
authorized in case of vacancy in the position of grand secretary 
and treasurer. 60 

No necessity arose for the application of the rule until the death 
of C. B. Rawlins, grand secretary and treasurer, on October 7, 
1920. President Manion at once took over the work of the office, 
and a few days later the board of directors authorized him to 
continue to administer both offices until the regular session of 

08 See above, pp, 86-7. 

69 See above, pp. 12, 17. Also Convention Proceedings, 1903, p. 129. 

60 ibid., 1907, pp. 147-8, 179, 181, 
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the Grand Division, then not more than seven months distant, on 
the ground that a special session, with an already serious deficit in 
the convention fund, would be against the interests of the organi- 
zation. 61 In the following convention the directors recommended 
that the senior vice-president be made successor to the president, 
and that the board be authorized to appoint a grand secretary and 
treasurer to fill the unexpired term in case of vacancy, so as to 
eliminate the holding of costly special sessions of the Grand 
Division. The proposal was debated extensively but no acceptable 
alternative to the existing rule could be found. 62 In 1930, how- 
ever, an amendment was adopted which authorized the board of 
directors to appoint one of the vice-presidents to fill out the unex- 
pired term of the president, and provided that the president should 
take over the office of the grand secretary and treasurer in case of 
vacancy, pending the appointment of a successor by the board. 62 

C. OTHER MACHINERY FOR DETERMINING UNION POLICY 
There was at one time some discussion of the use of the referen- 
dum as a means of ascertaining the will of the membership on 
particular issues, and it was, in fact, so employed on a few occa- 
sions. In 1897 the proposed Mutual Benefit Department was sub- 
mitted to ratification by the individual members. 64 In 1905 and 
1906 inconclusive results attended referenda held on a proposed 
special assessment to build up the protective fund, and a tentative 
federal licensing law for telegraphers. 65 Again in 1920 and 1921 
the several general committees polled their members on the accept- 
ance or rejection of wage orders of the Railroad Labor Board. 66 
Experience has indicated, however, that on anything but the most 
burning of issues it is almost impossible to get a conclusive vote. 
At best it is a slow and inflexible device. 67 Even if it were prac- 
ticable it is unlikely that any convention would sanction the 
referendum as a regular procedure which might in the long run 
reduce the importance of the Grand Division in the organic 
structure of the union. 

61 Convention Proceedings , 1921, p. 62. 

62 ibid., and also pp. 215-16, 296, 328. 

68 ibid., 1930, pp. 579, 586. 

64 ibid., 1897, pp. 21-3; Telegrapher, XIV (1897), pp. 534-6, 964. 

65 Telegrapher, XXIII (1906), pp. 759-60; Convention Proceedings, 1905, 
p. 175. 

66 Convention Proceedings, 1921, pp. 10-11; 1924, p. 5. 

67 In 1921 a referendum of Canadian members on the continuance of Cana- 
dian Board of Adjustment No. 1 was held inadvisable because of the impossibility 
of getting an adequate vote. Convention Proceedings, 1921, pp. 1 14-15. 
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More or less informal territorial associations of general chair- 
men have appeared from time to time in the past thirty years, but 
they have never become an organic part of the union structure 
or developed well recognized functions. In 1903 a resolution 
authorized the general chairmen on roads west of the Mississippi 
to convene and formulate a plan of action to secure uniformity 
of schedules and certain improvements in conditions of employ- 
ment. 68 This conference bore no tangible fruit, but similar con- 
ferences continued to be held occasionally for the discussion of 
mutual interests. Some degree of uniformity in demands resulted, 
but very little in the way of concerted action was achieved. In 
Canada the general chairmen worked together somewhat more 
closely than in the United States, but rarely did the conferences 
exercise any great influence upon union policy. 69 

During the insurgent movement of 1918 in protest against the 
apparent inaction of Perham, the general chairmen for the first 
time appeared as an independent force in the organization, and 
were recognized by Perham as such when he called a national 
conference of general chairmen in Washington on July 8, 1918. 
The part which they played in securing the favorable modification 
of the wage orders of the Railroad Administration has already 
been described; their success in that case materially enhanced 
their prestige and power in the councils of the national union. 70 

The plan of action formulated by Manion and adopted by the 
convention of 1919 recognized the general chairmen as best fitted 
to represent the interests of the members throughout the country 
in the drafting of standard rules and wage scales for submission 
to the Railroad Administration, and as the National Schedule 
Committee they became a temporary part of the formal union 
mechanism. In 1920 and again in 1921 the general chairmen were 
summoned to Chicago to pass upon decisions of the Railroad 
Labor Board. Since that time Manion has continued to convene 
the general chairmen periodically to consider current issues. 71 

The conferences have served as a means of securing a greater 
degree of standardization of procedure and objectives, and a 
better understanding of the general union policy. At the same time 
experience has indicated that differences in personal and local 

68 ibid., 1903, p. 152. 

w ibid., 1905, p. 21 ; 1909, p. 70; 1911, p. 90; 1913, p. 119; 19*7, pp. 109-10. 

70 See above, pp. 37-40. 

71 See above, pp. 51, 54-5. 
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interests make it difficult to develop a common plan of action, 
either nationally or regionally, on any save the broadest of issues. 

D. DEGREE OF NATIONAL UNION CONTROL 

The centralization of power in the national union is to be 
explained not only on genetic grounds but by the conditions which 
affect the collective bargaining process. The need for national 
assistance in schedule negotiations and the support of the national 
protective fund in case of strikes is a permanent force for a strong 
national union. The subordinate divisions could not build up indi- 
vidual defense funds sufficient to cope with the economic power 
of their respective employers ; at the same time the conditions do 
not make possible the use of the short snap strike with all the 
crafts acting in an offensive-defensive alliance, which in the build- 
ing trades make the locals comparatively independent of the 
national unions and their defense funds. In the building trades 
all the crafts are in intimate contact with each other, and the 
short period of work on a specific job makes it imperative that 
each craft have its grievances settled immediately. This can best 
be secured by joint action on the job rather than through the repre- 
sentations of a national officer of the particular craft. Even outside 
financial support is less effective than swift concerted action. In 
the railroad service, however, the average employer is vastly more 
powerful, employing thousands of men scattered over hundreds 
or thousands of miles of territory. The relations of one craft to 
another are more impersonal, the grievances of one class do not 
immediately affect the others; the permanence of the job makes 
more leisurely negotiation feasible. Thus craft solidarity is not 
supplemented by a strong feeling of kinship between groups. 
Federation as attempted in the ’go’s broke down because the other 
unions were unwilling to go as far in supporting the grievances 
of a particular craft as the men affected thought justifiable. Co- 
operation as exemplified in existing cooperative agreements is 
subject to similar limitations, and there are few issues which 
affect all crafts sufficiently to draw them together for common 
action. The support of men of the same craft on other roads is far 
more important, and that support is best made effective through 
a strong national union. 

Some limitations of the national union must, however, be 
recognized. The power to command rests ultimately on the ability 
to lead, and the formulation of national policies is futile unless 
gauged to the desires and abilities of the subordinate division. 
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Leadership of the first order, and a keen appreciation of the weak- 
nesses as well as the strength of his organization, is demanded of 
the chief executive. 

3. Problems of Union Organisation 

The strength of any organization is dependent, in large measure, 
upon its ability to attract and retain as members a large percentage 
of those who are employed in the service. In some respects the 
conditions in the telegraph and station service are unfavorable to 
union organization. A substantial group, particularly in the station 
service, are white-collar men, traditionally difficult to organize. 
However, the more fundamental difficulty is that many of the 
men, working on single-shift jobs, are isolated from contact with 
others in the service, so that the relationship of the individual to 
the organization is much more impersonal than that which usually 
grows out of day-to-day association with fellow-workmen on 
the job and in the local lodge. Not only is the fraternal element 
which serves to tide some organizations over periods of adversity 
largely lost, but also the strengthening of group loyalty and morale 
which continued association may give. The isolated employee is 
peculiarly exposed to persuasion or intimidation by railway offi- 
cials because he has no group at hand to fall back on for encour- 
agement and support, and he is open to deception because contacts 
with the external situation are difficult to maintain. The achieve- 
ment of union solidarity under such conditions is obviously 
difficult. 

There were comparatively few years, before the War, in which 
the withdrawals from the organization were less than 15 per cent 
of the total membership. In most years they went far toward can- 
celling the number of new members initiated. The turnover was 
far in excess of the annual flow into and out of the telegraph and 
station service, and was largely to be accounted for in terms of 
lapsed membership and subsequent readmission. The annual flow 
of members through the organization is graphically illustrated in 
Chart B below. 

The Order has endeavored in a number of ways to deal with 
the very serious problem of turnover and its attendant expense. 
In the early days organizers were extensively employed by the 
national union on a salary-and-commission basis to secure new 
members and keep up the union strength on roads^ already organ- 
ized, but after the field had been worked over the expense became 
prohibitive. Commissions were granted freely to local organizers 



Chart B. Union Membership , Initiations, and Withdrawals, 1886-1930 * 
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until 1893, but thereafter the force was gradually curtailed and 
discontinued entirely in 1899. Instead greater responsibility for 
the maintenance of union strength was placed on the local officers, 
and as the payment of salaries to general chairmen became cus- 
tomary better results were so obtained. Prize contests open to mem- 
bers, officers and divisions were utilized with some frequency 
after 1906. 72 

It is probable that one reason for affiliating with the American 
Federation of Labor in 1899 was the hope that this would be of 
some advantage in building up union strength, particularly in the 
poorly organized sections, and one of the avowed purposes of the 
formation of the Railroad Employees* Department in 1908 was 
to effect economies in organizing expenses for the affiliated unions. 
In neither case, however, were results of measurable significance 
obtained, and until recent years organizing expenses continued to 
be an important item in the national union expenditures. 73 

As a means of cutting down the lapses of membership the Order 
has sought in every possible way to increase the number and 
strength of the ties binding the individual to it. In 1897 a system 
of fraternal insurance on the assessment plan was adopted by 
referendum vote, and membership in it was made compulsory for 
every physically qualified member. It was thought that the expec- 
tancy of benefits so built up would establish a permanent bond 
of interest in the organization. 74 It is difficult, of course, to deter- 
mine the extent to which this objective has been realized. In an 
effort to extend still further the services of the union to its mem- 
bers the 1921 convention authorized the establishment of the 
Telegraphers* National Bank of St. Louis, 75 and in 1927 a Wel- 
fare Fund was set up to relieve exceptional cases of distress among 
union members. 76 A wide variety of other projects has been pro- 
posed ; of which those most seriously considered were the creation 
of a union bonding company and the establishment of a union 
pension fund. In 1915 a voluntary pension plan was adopted but 
failed to attract sufficient support and in 1919 the contributions 
paid in were returned. At the same time, however, a special 


72 Telegrapher, VI (1890), pp. 210-11; IX (1893), p. 262; XVI (1899), p. 
993; XX (1903), p. 687; XXIII (1906), pp. 911-13. 

73 Railroad Employees' Department, A. F. of L., Constitution, etc., 1909, Art. 
IV, Sec. 1. 

T * Telegrapher, XIV (1897), pp. 881-2, 884-8; Convention Proceedings, 1897, 


pp. 21-3. 

78 Convention Proceedings, 1921, pp. 35, 236, 303, 347. 
78 ibid,, 1927, pp. 317-18, 482, 485. 
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committee was appointed to employ an actuary and prepare a 
financially stable plan for consideration in 1921. In 1921 the plan 
proposed was adopted, but it likewise failed to secure sufficient 
support and in 1924 it was discontinued." No other projects have 
yet attracted sufficient support to bring them before the Grand 
Division for serious consideration. 

Supplementing efforts to increase the economic interests of the 
members in the organization, much attention has been given to 
strengthening the social and fraternal ties. Local chairmen are 
directed to hold regular meetings for their constituents wherever 
practicable. 78 In about a dozen cities Telegraphers' Clubs have been 
organized under the patronage of adjacent divisions, to provide 
an outlet for the social and political interests of the members. An 
effort has also been made to interest the wives and families of 
members by opening to them a section of the journal. In the late 
'go's a Ladies' Auxiliary was organized but has never attained 
substantial proportions. 

In the past ten or fifteen years there has been a fairly definite 
drop in the rate of membership turnover. A larger part of the 
separations from membership are due to permanent removals from 
the service through death or disability, promotion outside the 
service, or technological change — all factors quite outside of union 
control. The forces making for instability otherwise seem to be 
operating with diminished vigor, while at the same time changing 
conditions tend to emphasize the economic value of membership 
and so supplement the force of the expedients developed by the 
union itself to hold its members. 

One such factor is the apparent reduction in the amount of 
intimidation and discrimination since the War, and the more 
general recognition of the Order, both of which may have had 
a favorable psychological effect. Much more important, how- 
ever, is the fact that the number of positions is no longer in- 
creasing, as it was until about 1920. Since 1910 there has been 
little new railroad construction, and improved methods of operation 
and labor-saving devices have more than kept pace with the growth 
of traffic. At the same time the seniority system has been almost 
universally applied, even on unscheduled roads, so that it is almost 
impossible for the drifter or “boomer operator" to secure a good 
job except under unusual circumstances. For an older man the loss 

77 Convention Proceedings, 1915, pp. 230, 235; 1919, pp. 238, 280; 1921, pp. 
246-71 ; 1924, pp. 46, 90, 412, 414. 

78 Constitution, 1930, Statutes, Sec, 45. 
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of his position is a very serious matter. Consequently, it is more 
important than it formerly was for the individual to assure him- 
self of the backing of the group, not only as a defense against 
arbitrary discipline but also as a protection against personal dis- 
crimination in the filling of vacancies for which he is eligible. He 
therefore turns to union membership for such a safeguard . 79 An- 
other factor of possible significance is the now traditional method 
of distributing wage increases to the individual positions in a joint 
conference of union committeemen and railway officials. The non- 
union man is not denied a share in the increase but has no direct 
representation in the processes by which his rate is determined . 90 

Whatever the relative importance of the different factors con- 
tributing to increased stability of union membership it seems clear 
that membership turnover is now a less serious element in the 
attrition of union strength than formerly; the threat of the future 
lies more in the processes of technological change. 

79 See below, Chap. xnx. 

80 See below, pp. 167-9. 



CHAPTER VI 


UNION FINANCE 

I N THE earlier years of the Order’s career the financial 
problem was second to none in importance. Union activities 
were with rare exceptions necessarily conducted on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. The union income fluctuated within wide 
limits as membership rose and fell with changing business condi- 
tions and varying union success, but even in prosperous years the 
immediate demands were too urgent to permit the accumulation 
of substantial reserves. Constant organizing activity was necessary 
not only to extend the sphere of the Order’s influence but to main- 
tain ground already gained. Union dues, on the other hand, had 
to be kept low lest they deter eligible employees from entering or 
remaining in the organization. In the years of depression which 
followed 1893 the membership and union income declined more 
rapidly than expenditures could be reduced, and the Order faced 
a veritable struggle for existence. 

The turn of the century brought in an essentially different era. 
In the prosperous years which followed, the rapid expansion of 
membership lifted the organization from the ragged edge of 
bankruptcy and by spreading its overhead costs over a much wider 
base made possible the building up of substantial reserves. Wider 
organization and recognition tended to increase union solidarity, 
while greater returns from collective bargaining made possible a 
higher level of dues without an adverse effect on union member- 
ship. In the survey of divisional and national union finance which 
follows, an effort has been made to stress those phases which bear 
a vital relation to the effective functioning of the union in the 
service of its members, and to see, as far as possible, what has 
been the trend in the cost of such activities to the individual 
member. 

1. Subordinate Division Finance 

The dues of union members, levied by the subordinate divisions 
to which they belong, constitute the principal source of income for 
both the subordinate divisions and the national union. The consti- 
tution provides that the annual dues may be not less than $12 for 
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men employed in scheduled positions, or $8 for men not so em- 
ployed, from which the subordinate division must remit $6 to the 
national union. The initiation fee for new members, which may 
not be less than $5, is also fixed and collected by the subordinate 
division ; 75c of it goes to the national union. If its share of the 
membership dues and initiation fees is insufficient to finance its 
activities the subordinate division may levy supplementary assess- 
ments on its own members. It must meet its own operating ex- 
penses, pay the salaries of its general officers, and finance its 
schedule negotiations and other dealings with management. Until 
1905 it had also to bear the expenses of its delegation in the Grand 
Division. 1 

In the early days, when the local plan of organization was still 
dominant, a majority of the subordinate divisions were financed 
on a very slender margin. The membership was usually small, and 
the local officers served without regular compensation. The annual 
dues were kept low, and assessments or voluntary contributions 
provided a rather tenuous support for occasional schedule negotia- 
tions. Such a basis was far from satisfactory, and some of the 
more progressive divisions adopted the policy of increasing their 
dues considerably above the minimum so as to eliminate the 
necessity of levying assessments. The adoption of a higher level 
of dues was prerequisite to the employment of the general chair- 
men on a salary basis in the full or part-time service of their 
divisions. 2 It also enabled the divisions to undertake the regular 
revision of their schedules at intervals of not more than two or 
three years and to finance mediation or arbitration proceedings, or 
both, where a settlement could not be reached in direct negotia- 
tions. The divisions found by experience that the effect of the 
higher level of dues upon union membership was favorable rather 
than adverse because of the advantages derived by the members 
themselves from the greater stability and effectiveness of their 
local organization. 8 The action of the Grand Division in increasing 
the minimum dues to $7, then to $8, and finally in 1913 to $12, 
the present figure, reflected the general upward tendency. In recent 
years the dues have ranged up to $20 per year, yielding an aggre- 

1 Constitution, 1930, Art. XVI. 

2 This practice made substantial progress from 1907 on, for reasons which 
have already been outlined. 

3 The necessity for ample funds in conducting negotiations received frequent 
and emphatic recognition. See Telegrapher , XV (1898), pp. §68-9; XX (1903), 
pp. I 2 I, 588-9; XXII (1905), PP- 537 - 9 . 547 ; XXIX (1912), P- 425; Convention 
Proceedings f 1903, p. 78. 
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gate annual revenue of more than $400,000 to the subordinate 
divisions themselves, out of which they have built up substantial 
property accounts and reserves in cash and securities. In 1912 the 
cash on hand and the value of property of subordinate divisions as 
reported to the national union amounted to $2.43 per capita ; by 
1917 it was approximately $3.20 per capita, and by 1929 it had 
increased to about $8.01, or more than a year’s local dues at the 
minimum rate. 4 

It is obvious that from a financial point of view the large 
divisions are in a much more favorable position than are the 
small, because few of the necessary expenditures vary directly 
with membership. It may require as long for the general com- 
mittee on a small road to negotiate a wage settlement as it takes 
on a large system. With a large membership, also, the per capita 
cost of the salaries of the general officers, and the normal oper- 
ating expenses may be materially reduced. With this point in mind 
it is worth while to examine the distribution of the subordinate 
divisions on the basis of relative membership. We have already 
seen that since 1901 the bulk of the union membership has shifted 
toward the larger divisions. Nevertheless in 1930 fully half of the 
divisions still had less than 200 members, and about two-thirds of 
them had less than 600. In other words, about three-quarters of the 
union members in 1930 belonged to large divisions, but over half 
of the divisions could still be definitely classed as small, with from 
15 to 200 members each, and an aggregate membership of not 
more than 6000. 5 

It would be wrong to assume that no financial problems exist 
for the large divisions, but they are of less vital importance to the 
division itself and to the national union than those of the small 
divisions. During the War the Order was able to establish itself 
on a large number of small roads and terminal properties until then 
unorganized, but with the return to the less favorable conditions 
of private operation after 1920 many of these divisions began 
to disintegrate because the numbers on any single property were 
too few for self-sustaining organization. As a result the number of 
active divisions declined from 145 in 1921 to 119 in 1930. 

Many proposals for the improvement of the financial position 
of the subordinate divisions, and particularly the small ones, have 
come before the Grand Division in the past twenty-five years, but 

* Convention Proceedings, 1913, p. 215; 1919, p. 248; 1930, p. 493. 

8 Figures based on official roster of delegates as given in Convention Proceed- 
ings , 1901 and 1930. 
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few of them have been found acceptable to the majority. The 
most frequent suggestion has been that the Grand Division bear a 
part or all of the expense of a given case or class of cases. In 1907 
and 1909 it was urged to assume the costs of the Southern Pacific 
arbitration of 1907 on the ground that this was a test case of 
national importance. This proposal was rejected, as was also the 
suggestion that the Grand Division assume the expenses of com- 
mittteemen employed on grievance cases, and a request for finan- 
cial assistance from the dissension-torn local organization on the 
Pennsylvania, Eastern lines. In 1917 a proposal that the president 
be authorized to extend loans to assist schedule negotiations by 
subordinate divisions was considered but did not reach a final 
vote.® 

During the period of federal control, and throughout the life 
of the Labor Board, the existence of centralized machinery for 
handling major issues and unsettled grievance cases materially 
increased the necessary outlays of the divisions for representation, 
preparation of cases, counsel, and the like, and intensified the 
financial pressure on the smaller divisions. To relieve their difficul- 
ties the 1921 convention authorized the president to contribute 
such sums from the general fund as he deemed necessary to 
carry through the schedule negotiations of divisions financially 
embarrassed by their small size and unable to maintain negotia- 
tions independently. In the next three years $4,266.50 was so 
distributed to seventeen divisions in amounts ranging from $15 
to nearly $1,000, but averaging less than $250. 7 In 1924 a proposal 
that all divisions with less than 400 members be eligible to assis- 
tance from the general fund was amended to provide that the 
president might at his discretion extend aid to divisions whose 
dues were at least $20 per year. From 1924 to 1930 the total 
outlays from the general fund in support of schedule negotiations, 
including those in behalf of members attached to the Grand Divi- 
sion, did not exceed $7,500.® 

It is obvious that to relieve the difficulties of the smaller divi- 
sions by transferring a part of their expenses to the Grand 
Division means that the members of the larger divisions must 
ultimately bear most of the costs. It is not surprising, therefore, 

6 Convention Proceedings 1907, pp. 160-4, x 90» 196-200, 206-8; 1909, pp. 159, 
173* 180, 197-8; 191I1 PP- 155, 182-4; 19 *7, PP- 189, 206-7, 213, 2*5-6. 

7 ibid., 1924, pp. 16-17. The majority of the contributions were in 1921-22. 

*ibid., 1924, pp. 365, 423 - 4 ; x 927, PP. x 58-9- The financial statements do not 

completely distinguish between the two types of expenditure. 
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that such proposals should be looked upon askance by a majority 
of the delegates, or that concessions when made should be so 
guarded as to assure that the members of the smaller divisions 
shall themselves bear a substantial part of the burden. The extent 
to which the subordinate division may be subsidized is, in fact, 
definitely limited, and on the smaller roads the expense of main- 
taining the local organization is greater than it is worth to the 
national union. The employees on the smaller properties have not 
been surrendered without a struggle; where possible small divi- 
sions on subsidiaries of larger carriers have been merged with 
divisions on the parent lines ; where merger has been impracticable 
the members have been transferred to the Grand Division and an 
attempt made to hold them together in that way. In general, how- 
ever, the employees on the short lines are a “neglected class/' 
simply because it is financially impossible to maintain strong 
organization among them. 

2. National Union Finance 

Under the present union law four distinct funds are set up for 
the financial administration of the diverse activities of the Order 
and the “Grand Division proportion” of the annual membership 
dues is distributed among them in fixed proportions, $3 to the 
general fund and $1 each to the protective fund, the convention 
fund, and The Railroad Telegrapher . 

In the early days of the Order the receipts of the national union 
were not strictly differentiated and the funds in the treasury were 
expended as urgent need arose without regard for the purpose 
for which they were raised. Beginning in 1893 the receipts from 
protective assessments were utilized to meet current operating 
expenses; strikes, on the other hand, had to be financed out of 
general revenues and the returns from special assessments. Under 
the unfavorable conditions of 1893-95 it was impossible to balance 
the budget and an external debt of about $9,000 was incurred 
which had not been entirely liquidated when the turmoil and 
strikes of 1899-1900 forced a renewal of borrowing to the amount 
of about $iq,ooo. 9 

In the general shake-up of 1900-01 provision was made for the 
strict segregation of the general and protective funds, and the per 
capita tax for each one was fixed at the present level in order to 
facilitate the building up of adequate reserves. For many years the 
operations of The Railroad Telegrapher continued to be handled 

9 Convention Proceedings ; 1903, p. 38; 1927, pp. 178-9. 
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through the general fund, but the trend of fiscal practice was 
constantly toward a clearer differentiation of accounts and the 
application of more scientific costing methods. Until 1917* for 
example, interest earned on balances of the several funds was 
credited to the general fund exclusively, while on the other hand 
administrative and clerical expenses and salaries were not accu- 
rately assessed against the other funds until a still later date. 10 

A. THE GENERAL FUND 

As its name implies, the general fund is intended to cover the 
normal operating expenses of the national union. Its income is 
drawn principally from the $3 per capita tax already referred to, 
but includes lesser amounts from other sources. It receives 75c 
from the initiation fee of each new member and $20 for each new 
division charter issued. Neither of these have yielded substantial 
sums save in years of rapid expansion. 11 It also receives, in the case 
of members “attached” to the Grand Division, the equivalent of 
the subordinate division proportion of the annual dues, with which 
to finance schedule negotiations and other activities for these 
members. Prior to 1917 the general fund also benefitted substan- 
tially by interest earned on cash balances of the other funds, and 
until 1923 its nominal revenues were swelled by receipts from 
advertising in The Railroad Telegrapher , which ranged from 
$2,100 in 1900 to $31,000 in 1923. 12 Minor items include the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of books and emblems, refunds, exchange, and 
the like. In addition contributions for special purposes are at times 
received and disbursed through the general fund, as in 1925-26 
when approximately $5 1 ,000 was raised by voluntary subscription 
to assist the Atlantic Coast Line strike in addition to the regular 
disbursements from the protective fund. 13 

Naturally the aggregate receipts of the general fund vary from 
year to year in accordance with membership. In 1901 they were 
approximately $43,000, of which $27,300 came from the per capita 
tax; in 1920 the total receipts were $282,000, of which the per 
capita tax made up $233,000, while in 1929 the respective amounts 
were about $210,000 and $183,000. The expenditures have been 
kept sufficiently within the annual income to make possible the 

10 ibid., 1919, p- 56 ; 1924, p- 35- 

11 Constitution, Art. II, Sec. 2; Art. XVI. Charter fees were formerly $10 
instead of $20. In 1903 and 1918 the yield from initiation fees rose to nearly 
$25,000, but normally it does not exceed $5,000 to $6,000 per year. 

12 Convention Proceedings , 1924, p. 70. 

18 ibid., 1927, pp. 128, 134. 
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accumulation of a reserve of about $280,000, including investment 
in the headquarters building and cash on hand. 14 

While it is difficult to work out any thoroughly satisfactory 
classification of the expenditures from the general fund they may 
be roughly summarized under the following heads : ( 1 ) salaries of 
a) grand officers, b) clerical forces; (2) operating expenses, 
a) grand officers, b) national headquarters, c) legal advice and 
litigation, d) publicity, e) miscellaneous; (3) organizing costs; 
(4) outlays in behalf of negotiations; (5) costs of affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor, the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress, and the Association of Railway Labor Execu- 
tives, and so on. 

It is scarcely necessary to review in detail all of these expendi- 
tures, but it may be worth while to discover if possible the trends 
in those groups which regularly absorb a large proportion of the 
per capita tax and in a sense constitute the overhead costs of the 
organization. Most important among these are the salaries of 
the grand officers and their expenses ; the salaries of the clerical 
force; and the general expenses of maintaining the union head- 
quarters. Considerable importance attaches also to the movement 
in such items as organizing costs, pensions, and grants from the 
welfare fund. To aid in the interpretation of the figures they 
have been reduced to terms of per capita costs in Chart C, below. 15 

It will be noted that in the aggregate both clerical salaries and 
the travelling expenses of the grand officers have closely paralleled 
changes in the union membership, and so exhibit no significant 
changes in per capita costs. A fairly definite downward trend has 
characterized the general headquarters expenses, which include 
such elements as rent and taxes, stationery, printing, postage, tele- 
phone and telegraph service, the bonds of the grand officers, and so 
on. The increase in membership in the union has not entailed a 
directly corresponding increase in facilities or force at the national 
headquarters, but the upward movement of prices, rentals, and 
wages has constituted an offsetting factor. 15 

14 Figures exclude subscriptions to the Telegrapher. 

15 These figures and charts are based on a consolidated income and expense 
account worked out by the author from the union financial statements as they 
appear in the Convention Proceedings from 1901 to 1930. 

16 In 1924 the organization expended approximately $85,000 in purchasing 
some property in St. Louis and adapting it to use as a permanent headquarters 
building. It was estimated that substantial savings would be obtained by side- 
stepping increased levels of office rentals. Convention Proceedings, 1924, pp. 51-3. 



Chart C . Principal Expenditures from the General Fund, 
I poo- 1929. Aggregate Outlays Compared with Union 
Membership and Reduced to Per Capita Costs .* 



* Per capita costs in cents per member ; aggregate expenditures and union 
membership in thousands. 
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The salaries of the grand officers on the other hand reveal some 
very interesting changes. In the aggregate they constitute one of 
the largest outlays of the national union and have increased in 
approximately the same degree since 1900 as the union member- 
ship, but with a lag which for a number of years effected a sub- 
stantial reduction in per capita outlays. From 1905 to 1923, how- 
ever, the trend relative to membership was upward, partly because 
of the creation of additional vice-presidencies to take care of the 
greater demands imposed upon the national union staff by the 
growing membership, but in larger measure because of increases 
in the compensation of the grand officers. Between 1903 and 1927 
the salary of the president was raised by successive stages from 
$3,500 to $10,000; that of the grand secretary and treasurer from 
$3,000 to $10,000; and that of each of the vice-presidents from 
$1,800 to $6,500. Neither the increase in salaries nor the enlarge- 
ment of the staff seems to be disproportionate to the trends in 
other organizations. The percentage of the per capita tax absorbed 
in salaries is still lower than in 1900, though higher than for most 
of the period before the War. It is to be remembered too that the 
per capita tax has not been increased since 1900 despite the up- 
ward trend in prices, wages and salaries outside. 17 

There has been a much slighter degree of correspondence be- 
tween organizing expenditures and union membership than in the 
case of any other group of costs thus far surveyed. In the early 
days of the Order, travelling organizers were extensively employed 
to solicit members on a combination salary and commission basis, 
but' as the territory was worked over the cost per initiation in- 
creased rapidly. 18 To meet this situation the responsibility for 
maintaining the union strength on their respective roads was for 
the most part transferred to the subordinate divisions, and organ- 
izers were thereafter employed mainly in unorganized fields and 
for special service, such as 1 ‘lining up” the operators on roads on 
which trouble was threatened. 

Since 1900 the expenditures for organizing have shown some 
remarkable fluctuations. From 1901 to 1904 the great increase in 
membership resulted in a substantial cut in per capita organizing 

17 Convention Proceedings , 1903, p. 142; 1911, pp. 192-4; 1913, pp. 246-8; 
1917, P- 252; 1919, PP- 308-10; 1924, pp. 421-3; 1927, P- 475-8- 

18 In 1897 the Grand Division organizers initiated 836 members and collected 
$5,805 in initiation fees at a cost of $6,554; the average cost per initiation was 
$7.84, and $1.1 x was spent for each dollar collected. In 1898 there were 1,729 
initiations, collections were $10,560, average cost per initiation was $6.77, and 
cost per dollar collected was $1,108. Convention Proceedings # 1899, pp. 78, 82. 
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costs, but in the next three years this trend was reversed by the 
heavy outlays (reaching $28,000 in 1907) which accompanied the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, St. Louis Terminal, Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern strikes, and the ineffective attempt to organ- 
ize the Louisville & Nashville. In 1911 the organizing costs began 
to mount with unparalleled rapidity to $45,000 in 1913 and 
$56,000 in 1917. In the latter year the grand secretary and treas- 
urer charged that the expenditures far outran the value of the 
service and that the organizers were simply political appointees 
of the president. 19 In the following year, when a very intensive 
campaign to extend the membership was put on under the favor- 
able conditions of federal control, the outlays rose to $69,000, or 
more than $1.20 per capita. When E. J. Manion was elected to the 
presidency in 1919, he swept aside the existing system, and re- 
tained only a small staff of organizers. Since then organizing costs 
in the aggregate have not exceeded the average of the years before 
1 91 1, and in per capita terms they have been substantially lower. 20 

Among the miscellaneous outlays of the national union pensions 
have been of mounting importance in recent years. Prior to 1905 
assistance was extended occasionally to A. D. Thurston, past 
president of the organization, who was in straitened circumstances. 
In that year he was granted an annual pension of $900, which was 
continued to his widow after his death in 1913. Thereafter allow- 
ances of from $600 to $1,200 were granted to other retired grand 
officers or their widows, and by 1927 the amount so distributed 
had risen to about $9,000 a year. In the convention of 1927 there 
were some signs of dissatisfaction with the rapid increases in 
pensions, and in 1930 the question of policy came up for discus- 
sion on the floor of the Grand Division. Finally after extended and 
evidently acrimonious debate a resolution abolishing all pensions 
save that of Mrs. Thurston was adopted without a record vote. 21 

The extension of pensions to grand officers in recognition of 
meritorious services naturally suggested that some systematic 
provision be made for the relief of any member who might be in 
need. To this end an annual welfare assessment of 50c per member 
was proposed in 1927. In the convention the plan was modified to 

19 The charges and Perham’s reply appeared in Telegrapher , XXXIV (1917), 
pp. 900-5. 

20 See Convention Proceedings , Financial Statements, passim. 

21 Convention Proceedings , 1905, p. 166; 1913, P- 205; *9*9, P- 285-6; 1924, 
PP- 370-1, 395-6, 415-17; 1927, PP* 253, 338, 346-56; 1930, pp. 360, 539, 543-4. 
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provide that the fund should be built up by voluntary subscription 
and by the transfer of 25c per member annually from the pro- 
tective fund for the next three years. All disbursements from the 
fund were to be approved by the board of directors. Between 
January i, 1928, and April I2 f 1930, the total receipts were 
approximately $53,400, of which $16,400 came from voluntary 
contributions and $37,000 from the protective fund. Grants from 
the fund amounted to about $2,900 in 1928, $8,900 in 1929, and 
almost $3,000 in the first quarter of 1930, leaving an accumulated 
balance of $38,6oo. 82 It seems evident that a rapid increase in 
outlays has been accompanied by declining voluntary contribu- 
tions, and the latter, plus interest accruals on the balance of the 
fund, are not adequate to meet current benefits paid. What the 
trend in these expenditures will be it is obviously impossible to 
predict, but it is clear that they cannot be greatly expanded without 
an increase in national union income or an impairment of accumu- 
lated reserves of the general and protective funds. 

B. THE PROTECTIVE FUND 

When the strike clause was adopted in 1891 the dues of the 
members were increased to provide for the building up of a pro- 
tective fund. Authority was also given the president to levy special 
assessments in time of need. The strikes of 1892-93 absorbed the 
slender accumulated reserves and during 1893 two special assess- 
ments had to be imposed. On February 7, 1894, shortly after the 
Lehigh Valley strike broke out, a third assessment on account of 
* ‘unusual and extraordinary financial requirement s” was an- 
nounced. Thereafter the protective proportion of the dues was 
utilized to pay ordinary operating expenses until 1900, so that a 
fourth (and last) special assessment was necessary in April, 1900, 
to finance the Southern Railway strike. 28 

In 1900-01 the laws governing the disbursement of the pro- 
tective fund were more stringently drawn to prevent its diversion 
to other purposes, and the accumulation of a true defense fund 
was begun. 24 The marked increase in membership after 1901 
facilitated its accumulation, and although the strikes of 1904-05 

22 Convention Proceedings , 1927, pp. 317, 482-3, 485 ; 1930, pp. 398-9, 405-8, 4*3» 
416. 

28 Telegrapher, IX (1893), pp. 391, 501; X (1894), p. 208; XVII (1900), 
pp. 366, 427. 

24 Convention Proceedings, Special Session, 1900, p. 2; 1903, pp. 47, 127, 129. 
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involved outlays of more than $105,000 no special assessment was 
declared. 25 

In the following ten years of peace and union expansion the 
fund increased to about $417,000. The Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
strike of 1917, which cost about $45,000, was financed out of 
current income, and in the three years following the balance rose 
still more rapidly to $690,000 in December, 1920. The expendi- 
tures in the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, and Missouri & 
North Arkansas strikes of 1921, $147,000, and $82,000 respec- 
tively, were also met out of current income, 26 and the balance 
continued to rise until it reached $772,000 in 1924. The Atlantic 
Coast Line strike of 1925-26 cost about $250, 000, 27 but by 
1929 this had been made good and in 1930 the reserve was not far 
short of $800,000. 

Under the union law the president has the sole power to dis- 
burse the protective fund, and he may do so in such ways as he 
deems essential to the successful conduct of a strike. At one time 
there was a provision that strike benefits of $30 per month for 
three months should be paid to men out on strike, but the benefits 
may now be gauged to individual conditions and needs. During 
the Atlantic Coast Line strike monthly benefits of $30 were ordin- 
arily given to single men, and $60 to men with families during 
the period of unemployment, which in some cases proved to be 
permanent. Such a course is practically necessary to secure the 
adherence of the older men who are likely to experience difficulty 
in securing new employment in case the strike fails. 28 

During the past forty years the Order has been involved in 
about a score of strikes, but not more than a dozen have been 
major engagements or have made heavy demands on the protective 
fund. The outlays have varied widely for obvious reasons but it 
seems fair to say that in recent strikes much more money has been 
spent per man involved than ever before. Unfortunately the data 

25 The 1905 convention voted that a referendum be held on the proposal to 
levy an assessment of one day’s pay to build up the protective fund. The vote 
was so light that the directors withheld action, but during 1904-05 about 
$22,000 were received in voluntary contributions. See Telegrapher, XXII (1905), 
p. 1308 ; Convention Proceedings, 1905, PP- 32*3, 175 J 19 07, PP- 70, 182, 210. 

26 Including benefits paid in subsequent years to men not reemployed. 

27 Union officers estimate total outlays in behalf of the A. C. L. strike, includ- 
ing $50,000 in voluntary contributions handled by the general fund, at about 
$300,000. 

28 There has been some complaint that strikers on the A. C. L. have been 
“abandoned” by the national union, presumably because of the discontinuance 
of benefits where it was thought that other employment was actually obtain- 
able. See Resolution 3, Convention Proceedings, 1930, p. 349. 
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on the actual number of men involved and the effective length of 
most of the strikes is insufficient to enable accurate comparisons of 
strike costs. There can be no doubt, however, that the direct cost 
of a strike on any first class carrier might easily run up to $200,000 
or more, and that the fund as it stands could not possibly be 
expected to finance a series of such strikes in close succession or a 
regional or nation-wide strike of any duration. This does not 
mean, however, that the fund as it stands is inadequate, because 
its size is to be considered with reference to the demands which it 
is reasonable to expect may be imposed upon it. The Order has 
not hitherto found it necessary to make frequent use of the strike 
weapon, and barring an unlikely change in policy or bargaining 
methods it is scarcely necessary to anticipate a more frequent inci- 
dence or more extensive area of strikes. 

A cpmparatively widespread feeling in the organization that 
further accumulation of the protective fund was not urgent was 
seemingly evidenced in the action of the 1924 and subsequent 
conventions authorizing appropriations from the protective fund 
to assist in paying for a mass subscription to the magazine Labor , 
and by the transfer, on the authority of the 1927 convention, of 
25c per capita per year from the protective to the welfare fund. 
These combined expenditures practically absorbed the annual 
receipts of the fund from union dues, and further accumulation 
has come largely from interest accruals. 29 

C. THE CONVENTION FUND 

Until 1905 the subordinate divisions were required to bear the 
expenses of their representatives in the Grand Division, as we have 
already seen, and die financial burden on the national union was 
comparatively small. When the national convention fund was set 
up in that year it was thought that an annual per capita contribu- 
tion of 50c per year would be adequate for the payment of travel- 
ling allowances and per diem to the delegates, as well as other 
expenses such as hall rent, printing, and the publication of the 
proceedings. 80 Until 1913 the receipts were, in fact, just about 
equal to the costs of the biennial sessions, but from 1915 on the 
mounting expenditures, due to the greater length of sessions, the 
more generous compensation of delegates, and the greater number 
in attendance, resulted in a progressively more serious deficit, as 

29 Convention Proceedings , 1924, pp. 312, 383-9, 393, 43^; 1927, pp. 110, 243. 
336-40, 346, 356; O. R. T. General Chairmen, Minutes of Meeting, June 13, 1928. 

80 Convention Proceedings, 1905, pp. 136-7, 155, 156. 
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a reference to Table III will readily show. The unprecedented 
cost of the “Hundred Thousand Dollar Convention” of 1917 
was quickly dwarfed by expenditures of about $170,000 in 
1919 and 1921, which drove the convention fund further and 
further into the red, and made alarming inroads on the general 
fund reserve. So serious was the situation that in December 1918 


Table II L Convention Fund, 1900-1927 



DAYS 

DELEGATES 

a 8 

2 3 

8 S 

COST OF 

THE GRAND 

DIVISION 

BALANCE 

IN THE 

convention 

FUND 

ANNUAL 

CONVENTION 

FUND 

PROPORTION 

1900 




t 5 ^ 5-35 



1901 

6 

X03 


990.3° 



1902 







1903 

6 

204 


3,203.19 



1904 

1905 

6 

288 

$ 5.00 — .02 

4,636.19 

$ 8.3I0.5 1 

$ 8,310.51 

1906 





23,021.62 

14 , 711.11 

1907 

9 

294 


23,083.84 

17 , 341.37 

17,403-59 • 

1908 





33 . 8 J 3-44 

16,512.07 

1909 

9 

334 

6.00 — .02 

36,203.22 

13,201.25 

* 5 , 55^3 

1910 





30 , 034.55 

16,833.30 

1911 

10 

359 


32,793.64 

14,885.45 

17,644.54 

19x2 





33 , 204.16 

18,318.71 

1913 

10 

390 


39 .J 99-48 

I 3 > 454.45 

19 , 449*77 

1914 





34 , 045.43 

20 , 590.98 

1915 

13 

433 

7.00 — .02 

54 , 243.91 

227.44 

20 , 425.92 

1916 





21 , 574.86 

21 , 347-42 

1917 

>5 

442 

8.00 — .02 

ioo»955-57 

- 57 , 199 - 77 * 

22,180.94 

1918 




122.52 

— 28,097.12 

29,225.17 

1919 

18 

660 

12.00 — .03 

169,859-77 

-138,612.55 

59 , 344-34 

1920 





— 60,770.02 

77,842.53 

1921 

>3 

767 


X7 1 , 506.32 

37 , 937 - 3 6 t 

70,187.44 

1922 





105,654.59 

67,5 i 6 .I4 

1923 





176,280.29 

65,838.20 

1924 

13 

650 

i4.00-.03 

186,403.21 

52,436.96 

64,209.34 

1925 





126 , 504.67 

70,833.24 

1926 





192,664.65 

62,783.41 

1927 

12 

638 

16.00 — .03 

210,120.01 

48,415.18 

6i,543-'7 

1928 




841.32 

109, 300.56 

59,603 35 

1929 




616.07 

» 73 , 76 6 -99 

6 l,II 9.90 


•Deficit, 

f Deficit of $200,026.26 due general fund charged off by the Board of Directors 
in 1921. 

{Increases in per diem and mileage were in almost every instance, if not all, made 
retroactive to the beginning of the convention in which adopted. 
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the board of directors refused to call the Grand Division in special 
session to hear charges brought against President Perham; and 
for the same reason they withheld a call for a special session in 
1920 to elect a successor to the deceased grand secretary and 
treasurer, C. B. Rawlins. 81 They likewise urged upon the delegates 
at the conventions of 1919 and 1921 the imperative necessity of 
equalizing the income and expenditures of the fund. The conven- 
tion of 1919 sought to deal with the situation by increasing the 
convention fund contributions to $1 per year, but nullified this 
action by increasing the mileage and per diem allowances still 
further. 82 When the 1921 convention began, the deficit still 
amounted to about $30,000 and further reform was imperative. 
The delegates chose to extend the interim between conventions 
to three years so as to increase the recuperative period of the fund, 
rather than to reduce the compensation or number of the represen- 
tatives. They also voted to give the convention fund a fresh start 
by writing off its obligation to the general fund, which by the end 
of the session amounted to about $200, ooo. 88 With the new start 
the fund was a little more than able to keep pace with convention 
costs in 1924 and 1927, and at the beginning of the 1930 session 
showed a balance of about $200,000. 84 

In view of the past trend and present height of the mileage and 
per diem allowances it is by no means certain that the present 
income of the fund will prove sufficient in the future, and there 
have been continued suggestions that the sessions be put on a 
quadrennial basis, or the representation reduced, or both. What- 
ever the trend, however, the fact remains that the convention costs 
now constitute the largest single outlay of the national union, not 
excluding expenditures for strikes, with every prospect of aver- 
aging $70,000 a year, or a little more than $1 per member. 

81 See above, pp. 83-4, 89-90. 

82 Convention Proceedings, 1919, pp. 77-8, 80, 223, 226, 242, 245-7, 27 ** 3 ; *921, 
pp. 41, 62; 1924, pp. 60-1. 

88 ’* * * 



CHAPTER VII 


METHODS OF COLLECTIVE ACTION AND BARGAINING 

F ROM the analysis of internal union structure and 
organization one turns with perhaps greater interest to a 
consideration of the part which the Order plays in the 
relations of the men in the telegraph service with the 
railroads by which they are employed. It is possible for a union, 
or even for employees not formally organized, to act collectively 
in many ways without seeking to deal collectively with their em- 
ployers, as for example in the case of restriction of output. The 
present chapter, however, is concerned primarily with union pro- 
cedure in collective bargaining with the employers, and with those 
forms of collective action, the strike and the boycott, which grow 
out of the failure of the employers to deal with the representatives 
of the union or to come to joint agreement with them. 

Two general classes of issues arise which have to be handled 
with the employing roads. Wage rates, hours, and the basic terms 
of employment are primary issues which become the subject of 
negotiation when the establishment or revision of an agreement 
or schedule is proposed. On the other hand disputes arising over 
the meaning or application of the rules or wage rates to particular 
cases, or the grievances of individuals who feel that they have been 
unjustly treated or disciplined, constitute secondary issues which 
may arise at any time. The Telegraphers’ agreements provide a 
regular procedure of hearings and appeals through which discipline 
cases may be taken up. Other grievances are ordinarily first taken 
up by a “local board of adjustment” headed by a local chairman of 
the Order. If unsettled in conference with local railway officials 
the grievance may then be referred to the general committee, which 
in turn may call on the national union for assistance, if need be, 
in handling the case with the higher officials of the road concerned. 
On some roads joint “Boards of Adjustment” have been set up by 
agreement between the organization and the management, to 
which cases not settled directly may be referred. Mediation or 
arbitration is a possible last resort . 1 The Telegraphers have never 

1 See below, pp. 142-52, passim , with reference to outside machinery for the 
adjustment of secondary disputes since 1917. 
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followed the practice of some unions, which not only fix the terms 
of employment in their agreements, but also incorporate machin- 
ery, such as arbitration agreed to in advance, or an impartial chair- 
man system, to assure the definite settlement of disputes arising 
during the life of the agreement.* The experience of the Teleg- 
raphers with outside agencies for the adjustment of secondary 
disputes will be taken up in the following chapter. Such grievances 
may, if unadjusted, give rise to aggressive action by the organiza- 
tion in like manner as the breakdown of schedule negotiations or 
the resort to discriminatory practices by the employers. 

The Telegraphers’ agreements are system agreements, as con- 
trasted with those of some other crafts which are regional or 
national in area ; that is, they are negotiated with, and apply to, 
the individual railroad systems. On the New York Central Lines, 
for example, there are separate contracts covering the Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal in New York, the New York Central east of Buffalo, 
the New York Central west of Buffalo, the Boston & Albany, the 
Michigan Central, the Big Four, the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, and 
other subsidiary properties. 

Ordinarily the agreements provide that they shall remain in 
effect for a year from the date of acceptance, and thereafter 
indefinitely, pending thirty days' notice of desire to revise or cancel 
on either side. There have been wide variations in the frequency 
of revision from road to road, but on the average the schedules 
are revised at intervals of from two to three years. 1 

i. Union Practice in Collective Bargaining 

The first step in a movement by the Telegraphers on a given 
railroad for the establishment of a new schedule, or the revision of 
an existing one, is the preparation of a tentative set of working 
rules and a wage scale by the general committee of the division 
concerned. In this the committee usually has a comparatively free 

2 The Boston Elevated contract of September 15, 1916, gives almost the only 
instance of arbitration procedure laid down in advance. This was connected with 
two other unusual features: (x) a three-year term for the contract and (2) a 
proviso that members of the organization who became delinquent in dues without 
proper notice of desire to withdraw from membership should be discharged or 
suspended from service by the company. Schedules and Wage Scales, April 
1918, pp. 40-2. 

8 In the fifteen years 1902-17 there were 12 committees who revised their 
schedules at least 6 times (at average intervals of two and one-half years) ; 21 
who secured 7 revisions ; 10 who secured 8 ; 6 who secured 9, and 2 who nego- 
tiated 12 revisions of schedule. These figures are only approximate because 
there was some overlapping and some gaps in the reported data in the Teleg- 
rapher and the Convention Proceedings . 
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hand in meeting local conditions and the desires of its constitu- 
ents, although in fact there have seldom been important deviations 
from certain standards. After approval of its terms by the presi- 
dent of the Order the proposition is submitted to the appropriate 
railway official with a request for a conference . 4 * 6 

Assuming that the question of union recognition is not involved, 
the general committee may still encounter protracted delays in 
conference and negotiation. For this reason authority to continue 
the negotiations to a conclusion is frequently delegated to a 
reduced committee.® In many instances the union representatives 
are able to get satisfactory terms on many issues but not on all. 
When no further progress can be made the case is formally 
“turned over to the organization / 1 making the national union a 
party to the dispute. It is then the duty of the president, or a vice- 
president acting under his direction, to renew the negotiations 
with the management in an effort to reach some basis of settlement. 
If these efforts to break the deadlock are unsuccessful the next 
step is to call a strike vote of the men involved. If the poll favors 
aggressive action the strike threat is used in a further effort to 
secure concessions. Although the Order has been involved in not' 
more than a score of strikes in its entire history the strike vote 
is almost a part of the routine of schedule negotiations. 

Frequently, negotiations at this stage result in concessions on 
both sides and the conclusion of an agreement, but if not, the 
general committee has to decide whether to go through with a 
strike or not. Fortunately the existence of governmental machinery 
for mediation and arbitration leaves the way open for an amicable 
settlement even when it has proved impossible to break the dead- 
lock by direct negotiations, and many important issues have been 
settled in this way.® 

The strike vote is naturally used as a bargaining device many 
times when the employees have little serious intention of striking ; 
they feel that the managing officials could scarcely be expected to 
capitulate without at least the appearance of a struggle. Further- 
more the Erdman and Newlands Acts applied only to controversies 
“seriously interrupting or threatening to interrupt” transporta- 
tion in interstate commerce. This was interpreted as barring all 
cases in which the employees had not definitely prepared to go on 

4 This approval must be secured. Constitution, 1930, Statutes, Sec. 40. 

* On some divisions the reduced committee has full power delegated to it 
by the general committee. Constitution, 1930, Statutes, Sec. 39. 

6 See Chap. vm. 
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strike to enforce their demands. The strike vote accordingly be- 
came an essential preliminary to the submission of a dispute to 
mediation or arbitration under the federal law. T 

Definite dangers attach to the use of the strike threat as a bar- 
gaining device. Members may sign strike ballots simply “to give 
file committee support” without sufficient consideration of the 
possible consequences. There is also danger that the company may 
decide to force the issue, or that the committee may work itself 
into a position which necessitates the declaration of a strike when 
none was seriously intended or desired.* 

2. Strikes and Boycotts 

If the railroad management has refused to receive and deal with 
the union committee at the outset, or if the efforts to secure a set- 
tlement by direct negotiations, by mediation, or by reference to 
arbitration have failed, a strike remains as the only alternative to 
retirement from the field. How then may a strike be declared 
under the union law ? 

According to the union constitution “the President and General 
Committee shall have authority to order a strike : Provided, that 
such action is agreed upon by two-thirds of the General Committee 
interested.” A strike is terminated in the same way.* Although 
a strike might thus legally be declared without submitting the 
issues to the membership on the road involved, the policy an- 
nounced by the grand chief telegrapher in 1893 has been adhered 
to ever since. He stated then that thereafter no strikes would be 
declared until sanctioned by a two-thirds vote of the members 
affected and approved by the grand chief and the general com- 
mittee. 10 The need for the close observance of a definite procedure 
in the calling of strikes was vividly emphasized by confusion which 
followed the circulation of false strike orders in the Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe negotiations in 1892 and a similar occurrence 
on the Chicago & North Western in 1893. 11 

The usual practice in spreading a strike ballot has been to sub- 
mit a printed statement to each member covering in detail the nego- 

7 Erdman Act, Sec. 2, 30 Stat. # 55th Cong., ch. 370; Newlands Act, Sec 2, 
38 Stat., 63rd Cong., ch. 6. This issue came up twice on the Pennsylvania and 
once on the El Paso & Southwestern. 

8 These dangers were illustrated in the Atlantic Coast Line strike of 1925 and 
in the Northern Pacific-Great Northern strike of 1905. 

9 Constitution, 1930, Art. IX, Sec II. 

10 Telegrapher , IX (1893)* p. 31. 

11 See above, p. 8. 
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tiations leading up to the crisis, and the opposing positions of the 
committee and management, so that he may analyze the situation 
and vote independently. It is nevertheless almost impossible to 
eliminate some pressure to vote “to support the committee .” 12 A 
vote favorable to a strike authorizes, but does not require, the 
general committee and the president to declare a strike. The 
president may, if he deems it wise, withhold approval even if 
requested by more than two-thirds of the general committee. In 
fact the chief executive officers have almost without exception 
been reluctant to call a strike except under extreme conditions, 
familiar as they are with the hardship, bitterness, dissipation of 
union funds, and danger of failure which a strike entails. It thus 
sometimes becomes the task of the president to hold in check the 
enthusiasm of the committees and men who are immediately con- 
cerned and feel themselves prepared to go the limit . 18 

When a strike has been formally declared the president becomes 
the recognized leader, with full authority to dispense the pro- 
tective fund and to levy special assessments on the entire union 
membership for its support. In an important strike practically the. 
entire staff of grand officers may be detailed to strike service, and 
general chairmen and other officers from other systems drafted to 
assist in making the strike effective. The local chairmen on the 
road have charge of activities in their respective districts and are 
responsible for maintaining local headquarters, conducting meet- 
ings, and patrolling the line. Should any local chairman prove 
faint-hearted, the general committee may remove him summarily 
from office and appoint a successor. Organizers are also employed 
to keep the strikers lined up and if possible to prevent the recruit- 
ing of new forces. The expenses of the strike, including strike 
benefits gauged to individual needs, are defrayed from the national 
protective fund . 14 

The union law provides that anyone who incites a strike or 
participates therein except in accordance with the prescribed pro- 
cedure already outlined shall be subject to expulsion from the 
Order . 15 It is interesting to note, however, that one of the most 

18 Very detailed instructions regarding the form and counting of strike ballots 
were issued to the general committees in connection with the threatened general 
strike in 1921. O. R. T., Circular Letters , August 23, 1921 ; September 27, 1921. 

18 For example, in 1903-04 the membership was on the aggressive, and the 
M issouri-Kansas-Texas strike of 1904 was called against the better judgment of 
President Perham. Convention Proceedings , 1905, President's Report, pp. 13-15. 

18 Convention Proceedings, 1927, pp. 60-2; O. R. T., Circular Letter (MS), 
October 24, 1921. 

18 CoKrtiterion, 1930, Statutes, Sec. 8(b). 
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successful strikes in the history of the organization, the Canadian 
Pacific strike of 1896, was called by Vice-President Pierson with- 
out the authority of the president. However, Powell, after investi- 
gating the situation, concluded that the strike should go on. At 
the 1897 convention Pierson was temporarily suspended from 
office as a disciplinary measure in order to prevent his action from 
establishing a legal precedent. 1 * During the insurgent movement of 
the late summer and fall of 1918 there were repeated threats of 
outlaw strikes but these were held in check by warnings from the 
Director General and his ultimate action in ordering the recon- 
sideration of objectionable wage orders. The insurgents were too 
powerful within the organization to make any attempt at disci- 
plinary action feasible, and in fact were in control of the 1919 
convention. 17 

As a rule the need for support from the protective fund of the 
national union is sufficient to assure conformity to the require- 
ments of the strike law. A strike of any magnitude or duration 
involves expenditures far beyond the reach of any single division. 
No subordinate division is, therefore, likely to strike in defiance 
of the national union. 

Inasmuch as a legal strike may be declared only after failure 
of efforts to adjust a grievance affecting members of the Order, 
sympathetic strikes are contrary to union law. We have seen that 
during the Pullman strike of 1894 W. V. Powell, the grand chief 
telegrapher, took a firm stand against any sympathetic action, 1 * 
and that the wisdom of this position was amply demonstrated by 
the outcome of the illegal strike of the operators on the Louisville 
& Nashville. 1 * During the One Big Union strike in Winnipeg in 
1919 members of many of the railway organizations became 
involved, but once more the grand officers warned the membership 
not to participate, and the Order was able to keep itself clear of 
the disturbance. 20 At the outbreak of the Shop Crafts strike of 
1922 the grand officers carefully delimited the work of the tele- 
graph and station service and instructed the members to continue 
to render their full service to the roads but no more. Members 

16 Convention Proceedings, 1897, pp. 13-16, 75-6. 

17 See above, pp. 37-41. 

18 Telegrapher , X (1894), pp. 641-2, 686, 690-1, 735-6, 766-7, 781-2. 

19 ibid., XXXV (1918), p. 315. 

20 Convention Proceedings, 1921, pp. 101-2, 113-14. 
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convicted of doing shopmen’s work were expelled from the 
Order. 21 

In the case of the Commercial Telegraphers’ strike in 1919 
against the Western Union and Postal Telegraph companies, rail- 
road operators who served as joint agents for the commercial 
companies refused to handle any business which could not be trans- 
mitted exclusively by railroad facilities. This action was taken, 
however, under a cooperative agreement between the Order and 
the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America which bound 
the members of each union to refrain from handling business 
properly belonging to the other in case of strike. It did not involve 
any withdrawal from the service of the railroads themselves, and 
so was not, properly speaking, a sympathetic strike. 22 

APPRAISAL OF STRIKE EXPERIENCE 

Judged on the basis of immediate outcome the record of the 
score or more of strikes fought by the Order since the adoption of 
the strike clause is far from impressive. In nearly half of them the 
struggle was ultimately called off or died out without the resump- 
tion of direct dealings and without concessions of material im- 
portance. In about a dozen cases the strike resulted in the granting 
of some concessions by the companies affected, although there 
were but eight instances in which formal relations were resumed 
at the end of the strike. Some of the strikes are difficult to classify 
as successes or failures. The Lehigh Valley strike, for example, 
was terminated by the promise of the management to institute the 
terms sought by the striking organizations, although the settle- 
ment was not made in the form of an agreement with the unions. 
It was later charged that the promise was not completely fulfilled. 
The Missouri & North Arkansas strike failed to gain material 
concessions, but was finally terminated by an agreement between 
the two sides to give up the struggle. The road was enabled to 
resume normal operation, and in exchange criminal proceedings 
against certain union members were terminated. The Atlantic 
Coast Line strike is another instance in which the Order was 
defeated, but only after the company had instituted wage increases 
which, if granted earlier, would probably have forestalled the 
strike. 23 

21 Telegrapher, XXXIX (1922), p. 607; Resolution of Labor Board, July 10, 
1922, III R. L. B. 1140. 

22 Convention Proceedings , 1921, pp. 5-6; Telegrapher XXXVI (1919), pp. 
883-5. 

28 For expenditures in behalf of strikes see above,' pp. 108-10. 
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Strikes terminated by some concessions, with or without 
the resumption of direct dealings : 


1891 Atlantic & Pacific 

1892 Burlington, Cedar Rapids & 

Northern 

1892 Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
1894 Lehigh Valley* 

1896 Canadian Pacific 

1900 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

(Western lines) 

1901 Adams Express Co. on the 

Chesapeake & Ohio 
1904 Southern Express Co. on the 
Norfolk & Western 
1914 Delaware & Hudson* 

1919 Chicago & Illinois Midland* 


direct settlement 

mediated by E. E. Clark 
direct settlement 
mediation 
mediation 

direct settlement 

direct settlement 

direct settlement 
direct settlement 
mediation and arbitration 


1892 

1892 

1900 

1900 

1904 

1904 

1905 

1910 

1917 

1921 

1921 

192S 

1929 


Strikes called off without concessions to the Order : 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Central of Georgia 
Southern 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
St. Louis Terminal 
Northern Pacific-Great Northern 

Gulf & Ship Island 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic* 
Missouri & North Arkansas* 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Toledo, Peoria & Western* 


these strikes were 
called off and 
the roads formally 
boycotted 
accepted company 
proposals 


It is worth noting that nearly half of the strikes occurred in the 
first decade of the union’s protective career, and almost a fourth 
of them in the brief period of business expansion from 1891 to 
1893. The time was favorable to union activity in general and the 
Order was evidently ambitious to try its wings. The severe defeats 
on the Rock Island and the Central of Georgia, and the dubious 
outcome of the Cedar Rapids and Lehigh Valley strikes resulted 
in a chastened spirit and widespread doubt as to the possibility of 
winning a strike. These doubts were put to rout by the outcome of 
the Canadian Pacific strike of 1896, although it is evident that 

* Strikes conducted in cooperation with other organizations. 
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much of the credit was due to the friendly offices of the other 
train and engine service organizations. 24 The Southern and Santa 
Fe strikes of 1900 once more clearly demonstrated the limitations 
of the Order and impressed the leaders with the desirability of a 
conservative policy which would avoid trials of strength so far as 
possible. The rank and file recognized their limitations less clearly 
than the leaders, as was evidenced in the popular pressure which 
precipitated the Missouri-Kansas-Texas strike of 1904. 25 

The almost unbroken period of peace from 1904 to the out- 
break of the War was due partly to the cautious attitude of the union 
leaders but in part also to the greater willingness of the railway 
executives to deal with the union committees. This cannot be 
attributed to the ability of the union to carry strikes to a success- 
ful conclusion inasmuch as no major strike since 1896 can be rated 
as an unqualified success. In fact none of the successful strikes 
were bitterly contested or long-drawn out, and in most of them 
external conditions favored the Telegraphers. Among the clear 
failures, on the other hand, are to be found practically all of the 
hard-fought and protracted battles. In almost every case the strike 
had lost a great deal of its effectiveness after the first few days, * 
either because the recruiting of strike breakers could not be pre- 
vented or because of defections from the ranks. The widening use 
of the telephone and other devices makes it less difficult to replace 
the telegraphers, although even in the earlier days it was possible 
to maintain some semblance of orderly operation by means of the 
train schedule. In fact it seems that if victory is to be achieved it 
must be won in the first week or two ; the chance of success depends 
on the extent of loss which a few days of disorganization, and 
the inevitable lowering of morale, may inflict on the carrier. 28 If 
the railway officials count the cost and decide to fight it out, there 
seems to be slight chance of victory. 

It does not necessarily follow that a strike threat is without 
effect. Even though a strike may have little chance of success, it 
necessarily involves some interference with traffic and heavy losses 
through delays and damage claims. It also entails a costly turnover 
of labor, with new recruits drawn in many cases from the least 

24 Telegrapher, XIII (1896), pp. 346-7. 

25 Convention Proceedings , 1905, pp. 3, 13-15. 

26 It is said that the lockout on the Northern Pacific-Great Northern in 1905 
was called because railway officials thought the committee was simply stalling 
for time so as to bring on the anticipated strike at the height of the crop-moving 
rush when it would be most effective. See Railway Age , XL (1905), pp. 52, 
I59-6o- 
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efficient and reliable groups in the service. For this reason railway 
officials may deem it preferable to make concessions to head off 
a strike with its train of bitterness, low morale and increased 
direct and indirect costs. 

Even where a strike is lost, it may have a favorable reaction on 
the larger situation. When the Atlantic Coast Line strike broke 
out in 1925, for example, the general committees on the other 
Southeastern roads were also deadlocked in their efforts to secure 
favorable changes in wage rates. The strike on the Atlantic Coast 
Line broke the ice and precipitated a settlement on the Seaboard 
Air Line effective November 1. Thereafter the other roads, includ- 
ing the A.C.L. itself, put in effect similar increases in quick suc- 
cession. Union officers therefore were not inclined to regard the 
strike as a total loss. 27 


BOYCOTTS 

Before 1907 the Telegraphers officially declared a number of 
roads to be “unfair” — the Rock Island after the strike of 1892, the 
Southern and Santa Fe in 1900, and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
and St. Louis Terminal in 1904. In a few instances it also used the 
boycott as a weapon when a strike was impracticable, as in the 
Colorado & Southern case in 1899, when the Telegraphers felt 
that they had been let down by the other organizations in joint 
negotiations. 

The Order also secured the inclusion of the Santa Fe and the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas on the blacklist formerly maintained by 
the American Federation of Labor. 28 

In 1907 the Telegraphers' “unfair list" was abolished and mem- 
bers permitted to seek employment on the blacklisted roads as a 
means of dealing with the current unemployment. 29 Since then a 
boycott has never been formally declared, although there has been 
a certain amount of traffic diversion from unfriendly roads. In 
1915 agents were advised to bear friendly roads in mind in routing 
traffic to the Panama Pacific Exposition, 80 and in 1926 agents 
throughout the country were advised through the Telegrapher 

27 See above, pp. 59-60. 

28 Telegrapher , XVI (1899), pp. 894; XVTII (1901), pp. 1087-8; XX (1903), 
pp. 919-20, 1473-4, 1736; XXII (1905), p. 937; Convention Proceeding t , 1905, 
pp. 14-15, 22. 

29 Convention Proceedings, 1909, p. 24. 

80 Telegrapher, XXXII (1915), p. 173. 
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that delays in freight to Florida could be reduced by employing 
routings which avoided the Atlantic Coast Line . 81 

The legality of traffic diversion as practised by the Telegraphers 
has never been tested in the courts. The practice appears to be a 
variation of the secondary boycott, since it involves an interference 
with the business of a carrier by people who are entirely outside 
its employment. The fact that they are members of the same 
national union as the aggrieved employees would not seem, in view 
of the decisions of the Supreme Court in the Duplex Printing 
Press and Bedford Cut Stone cases , 32 to establish sufficient justifi- 
cation for the inflicting of such injury. However, it is a form of 
boycott which is free from the usual elements of coercion and 
intimidation of third parties who have, or have had, business 
relations with the boycotted concern. 

The practice of traffic diversion as followed in the past twenty 
years has, in fact, little to fear from the law. Not only would 
definite evidence be practically unobtainable but the initiation of 
proceedings against the union or its members would constitute an 
admission that an antagonistic labor policy had involved a loss 
to the company, the reaction from which on the part of the stock- 
holders might be distinctly unfavorable. 

It is impossible to get any basis for judging the effectiveness of 
the boycott as utilized by the Telegraphers. The Rock Island, and 
Colorado & Southern boycotts were terminated by agreements 
with the railroad managements, but the part played by the boycott 
in producing the settlement cannot be known. In union circles 
falling earnings of unfair roads are construed as evidence of the 
effect of a far-reaching silent embargo, but rising incomes yield to 
no such happy explanation. Obviously a boycott, even if effective, 
is only one factor affecting railway receipts. Railway officials are 
inclined to make light of the boycott as a factor, yet the emphasis 
placed in recent years on the importance of the agent’s position in 
securing competitive traffic would suggest that it is not entirely 
to be ignored. If the carrier’s business is adversely affected by 
slipshod and indifferent performance of duty by its own agents it 
may also be influenced by the hostility of agents on connecting 
lines. 

ibid., XLII (1926), p. 134. 

82 Duplex Printing Press Co. v. Deer in g , 254 U.S. *443, Januajy 3, 1921. 
Bedford Cut Stone Co. v. Journeymen Stone Cutters Assoc . of North America, 
274 U.S. 37, April n, 1927. 
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3. Attitude toward Regional and National Collective Bargaining 

UNION POLICY PRIOR TO THE WAR 

Prior to 1902, collective bargaining was carried on by all of the 
railroad unions on a system basis, but in that year the Conductors 
and Trainmen on the Western roads agreed on a joint program for 
the regional standardization of wage rates and working conditions, 
which was carried through by the several general committees 
acting in concert. The success of this movement provoked a great 
deal of discussion of the regional plan of action among the rank 
and file of the Telegraphers but the organization continued to 
deal on the traditional basis. 88 H. B. Perham, the president of the 
Order, strongly opposed the adoption of the new plan. The past 
experience of the Telegraphers with general movements, as in the 
Knights of Labor strike in 1883, had been disastrous, and more, 
he thought, could be accomplished in the long run by localizing 
the issues and bringing pressure to bear on one road after another, 
without risking everything on a single throw. He contended also 
that existing wage rates were too low to provide a satisfactory 
basis for standardization, and that once a standard were estab- 
lished it would be difficult to raise except by a widespread and 
perilous strike. 84 

Nevertheless the continued success of the train and engine ser- 
vice organizations with regional movements had a strong appeal. 
When a joint movement of the Conductors and Trainmen was 
initiated on the Eastern roads in 1910 the Telegraphers' com- 
mittees on many of the roads were inspired to request schedule 
revisions almost simultaneously, and a sort of disorganized general 
movement resulted. 85 In the convention of 1911 the project was 
agitated more strongly than ever before, but when a measure to 
establish machinery for handling regional negotiations came to a 
record vote it was defeated, 302 to 40, with the entire staff of 
grand officers in opposition to the proposal. 88 Perham suggested, 
as a more practicable alternative, that where several roads were 
commonly owned or controlled the general committees might well 

88 In 1902 and 1903 the division correspondents' columns in the Telegrapher 
were filled with discussion of a nation-wide movement for an $80 minimum 
rate, the eight-hour day, the six-day week, double time for Sunday service, two 
weeks' vacation with pay, and the closed shop. See particularly Telegrapher, 
XIX (1902), pp. 729 - 3 L 977 - 8 l 

** Telegrapher, XX (1903), pp. 385-6, 1536; XXII (1905), pp. 546-7; XXV 
(1908), pp. 13-16; Convention Proceedings , 1911, pp. 27-8. 

86 Convention Proceedings, 1911, pp. 82-3. 

•*ibid., 1911, pp. 76, 139, 169-70. 
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join forces for common action. He pointed out that 321 railroads 
in the country were thus tied together in about 58 groups or 
systems, and that 87 

“If the telegraphers in any one of these groups were to take con- 
certed action, it would concern one group of owners, and in conse- 
quence there would be a fair chance of getting a satisfactory settle- 
ment, provided the employees stood by one another no matter what 
inducements might be held out to them to do otherwise. If they ailied 
themselves with other organizations in the same group they would be 
invincible.” 

In the next two years concerted action of the sort proposed by 
Perham was attempted with fair success by the general committees 
on the New York Central and its subsidiaries, on the New Haven 
and its affiliates, and on eight Southeastern roads in negotiations 
with the Southern Express Company. 88 As a rule, however, the 
general committees continued to act individually, and displayed 
little inclination to merge their interests in any form of combined 
action. Discontent with the existing modes of action was indeed 
stirred to new depths by the dramatic sweep of the Brotherhoods’ 
joint national movement for the eight-hour day in 1916 and by 
disappointment at the failure of the Telegraphers to benefit by 
the resultant Adamson Act, but although this expressed itself in 
bitter criticism of President Perham it was still not sufficiently 
strong to produce a change in union policy in the convention of 
1917. 89 

EXPERIENCE WITH NATIONAL DEALING, I918-22 

With the beginning of federal control the national union ab- 
ruptly superseded the general committees as the agency for dealing 
with the Railroad Administration on primary issues. No definite 
machinery for the formulation of demands on a national scale 
existed at the time, and in consequence the proposed changes in 
wages and working conditions which were presented to the Lane 
Commission in 1918 were prepared by the grand officers with little 
assistance from the general committees of the subordinate divi- 
sions. The demands which were submitted to the Wage Board 
during the summer and fall of 1918 were, on the other hand, 
drawn up by a conference of general chairmen summoned by 

8T ibid. t 1911, p. 28. 

38 ibid ., 1913, pp. 48-53, 122-3, 125-30- 

88 ibid,, 1913, pp. 53-4, 191-2, 222-3; I9I5» PP- 88-91 1917. PP- 193-4. 206-7, 
239-40; Telegrapher , XXXIII (1916), pp. 1342-7; XXXIV (1917), pp. 247, 
311-14, 1196-8; XXXV (1918), pp. 311-12. 
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President Perham after the movement had been initiated extra- 
legally. 

In the 1919 convention definite provision was made for a 
national schedule committee, to consist of the general chairmen of 
the subordinate divisions and the grand officers. It was directed to 
inaugurate a national movement for the standardization of wage 
rates and working conditions by agreement with the Railroad 
Administration or, in the event of the return of the railroads to 
private control, with the committee of general managers or any 
other designated agency of the railroads. 40 Federal control ended 
before this program could be completed, and the Telegraphers as 
a result did not secure a national agreement, but continued 
throughout to operate on the basis of the existing system agree- 
ments. Neither General Order No. 27 nor Supplement 13, nor any 
of the other orders of the Railroad Administration, had the status 
of agreements between the administration and the union. Thus 
while they superseded all conflicting provisions in existing sched- 
ules they did not abrogate them, nor were they, on the other hand, 
automatically incorporated in the schedules. This could be done 
only by specific agreement between the general committees and 
their own railway officials. It will be recalled that one of the factors 
that precipitated the insurgent movement of 1918 was the action 
of Perham, directing the general committees to negotiate settle- 
ments in accordance with the terms of Supplements 10 and II. 41 
The terms of Supplement 21, which established working rules for 
previously unscheduled roads, were incorporated in written agree- 
ments between the general committees and the managements of 
the individual properties after specific instructions to that effect 
had been issued by the Director of the Division of Operation. Thus 
during federal control the negotiations with reference to the terms 
of employment were handled nationally, but the agreements in- 
corporating these terms were still local in their scope. 451 

For some time after the return of the railroads to private control 
there was very little direct dealing on major issues either locally 
or nationally. Demands and counter-demands were exchanged 
perfunctorily between the managing officials and the general com- 
mittees on the individual roads in order to comply with the pro- 
cedural requirements of the Transportation Act, but final decision 
was left to the Railroad Labor Board. While the various organi- 

40 Convention Proceedings, 1919, p. 307. 

41 See above, pp. 37 - 40 * 

42 Convention Proceedings, 1921, pp. 28-30; 1924, pp. 4-5. 
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zations were polling their members on the issue of a strike against 
the wage reductions of 1921, the four train and engine service 
Brotherhoods approached the Association of Railway Executives 
with the proposal that it name a conference committee to meet with 
the Brotherhood leaders and if possible negotiate a direct settle- 
ment of all pending issues, both as to wages and working condi- 
tions. The Telegraphers did likewise, but, like the Brotherhoods, 
were directed to take the matter up regionally. 43 In each one of the 
regions the Brotherhood leaders were received in joint conference, 
but only in the West was this courtesy also extended to the 
Telegraphers. There they were received immediately following the 
conference with the officers of the Brotherhoods, and their over- 
tures declined in the same terms as those of the Brotherhoods 
had been. In the Southwest the railway executives replied to the 
proposals of the Telegraphers that the issues should be handled 
either nationally or locally, but not regionally. In the East and 
Southeast they stated that it was the policy of the Association of 
Railway Executives that such negotiations should be handled 
locally. 44 This incident clearly revealed the unwillingness of the 
railway executives to deal with the Telegraphers over a wide area, 
whatever might be their practice as regards the stronger train and 
engine service Brotherhoods. 

During the remainder of the life of the Labor Board there was 
a considerable degree of common action regarding major issues 
on both sides, but to the extent that there was collective bargaining 
on the issues it was confined to individual systems. When similar 
issues went to the Labor Board for adjudication from a number of 
roads the cases were ordinarily consolidated and disposed of in 
a single decision. Although the existence of the Labor Board to 
some extent delayed the reappearance of real collective bargaining, 
direct agreements were negotiated with increasing frequency after 
1922 and by 1925 the decentralization of labor relationships had 
largely been accomplished, with few regrets on the part of the 
Telegraphers. 

A TENTATIVE PLAN FOR REGIONAL BARGAINING 

In the 1927 convention the project of regional bargaining was 
revived, and provision for such action was inserted in the con- 
stitution. The president was empowered to establish not more 

48 The railroads of the country are grouped for certain purposes in three ter- 
ritories: Eastern, Southeastern, and Western. At times a fourth, the South- 
western, is distinguished from the Western. 

44 O. R. T., Circular Letter No. 19 (MS), August 23, 1921. 
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than six regions or territories and the general chairmen in each 
territory, with the approval of two-thirds of their respective com- 
mittees, were authorized to constitute themselves as regional sched- 
ule committees under the direction of the president. 4 * 

On June 13, 1928, President Manion convened the general 
chairmen and grand officers in St. Louis to discuss the project. He 
announced that he had adopted the same territorial grouping of the 
railroads into Eastern, Southeastern, Western, and Canadian, as 
that employed by the train and engine service Brotherhoods. He 
added that out of the 116 larger roads in the three territories in 
the United States only one had signified its willingness to join 
with the others in regional dealings, 68 had stated that they pre- 
ferred to negotiate on a system basis as in the past, 36 had not 
definitely stated their positions, and 1 1 had not been approached. 4 * 
A tentative set of rules to govern regional movements was sub- 
mitted for consideration by the conference and was finally adopted 
with minor amendments. It was provided that when a majority of 
the general committees in a territory (covering also a majority of 
the scheduled positions) should elect to undertake a joint move- 
ment the general chairmen should act with the president as a 
regional schedule committee in drafting proposals covering wages 
and working conditions. The proposals were then to be referred 
to the several general committees or to a vote of the membership 
for ratification before submission to the railway executives’ com- 
mittee. Ratification of the proposition by a general committee or 
by referendum vote of the members would confer full power of 
representation upon the regional schedule committee and bind the 
division to abide by their action. A general committee which was 
not included in the movement at the beginning might join by 
accepting the proposals by the necessary two-thirds vote and com- 
plying with the rules governing joint action. Any contract nego- 
tiated by the regional schedule committee with the conference com- 
mittee of railroad executives would be binding on the participating 
divisions. At the same time the president and general chairmen 
were to have the power to modify their proposition after con- 
ference with the managers if they deemed it necessary. The selec- 
tion of a reduced committee to handle the actual negotiations was 
authorized, and it was provided that the expenses of the movement 


45 Convention Proceedings , 1927, pp. 314, 482-3; Constitution , 1930, Art II, 
Sec. 6, 7. 

44 O. R. T., General Chairmen, Minutes of Meeting, June 13, 1928. 
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should be prorated among the participating divisions in accordance 
with the number of scheduled positions covered by each. 

The question of attempting regional movements was then re- 
ferred to the local chairmen constituting the general committees. 
It was pointed out that if the program were adopted by a division 
the local chairmen would thereafter pass on the tentative schedule 
after it had been drafted by the regional committee instead of 
participating actively in its preparation as in the past. They 
were advised also that if a majority of the local chairmen of a 
division failed to approve the tentative schedule their committee 
would be automatically removed from the movement and they 
might then negotiate separately and accept any settlement they 
deemed satisfactory. 47 This action left the decision on regional 
action up to the general committees in the different territories, and 
in view of the unpromising attitude of the railway executives there 
was little inducement to make an active attempt. 

There is room for serious doubt as to the advantage to the 
organization in the plan of regional movements. Many of the 
considerations advanced by Perham in discussion of the project 
in 1913 apply with equal force today. At that time he remarked : 48 

“In favor of the proposition the following considerations may be 
advanced: By grouping a large number of General Committees 
together it will save your officers thousands of miles of travel each 
year. ... It will simplify their work because all schedules in a given 
district will be similar and the same line of argument will apply to 
each. There will not be anything like the number of negotiations 
to be handled, as four or five groups will cover the entire jurisdiction 
in the United States. The schedule negotiations will not come so 
close together, as it takes a year or more to get ready, or at least 
bring things to a focus. For instance, the Eastern Federated Board 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen met in 
the city of Chicago, on February 15, 1912, and there formulated 
their requests to be presented to the respective managements of the 
Eastern roads. On April 23, 1913, one year and over two months 
afterwards, their case was brought to a termination by an arbitration 
award. Large bodies move slowly, and such delays are entirely unavoid- 
able under the concerted action plan of procedure. 

“The arguments against the proposal are as follows : 

“The wages now paid telegraphers are too low to be considered as 
a standard, even on the best-paid roads. 

« ibid. 

48 Convention Proceedings , 1913, pp. 53-4. 
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“Conditions differ so widely on roads, even in the same territory, 
that it would be a very difficult matter to standardize them. 

“The difference in duties and responsibilities at stations, offices, 
towers and places, on one and the same road, is so wide and varied, 
that it seems necessary to consider each position by itself. 

“The length of time between settlements, which cannot be avoided, 
would retard our progress. 

“The percentage of increase gained under our present plan of opera- 
tion, as a whole, is more favorable than any district movement 
has gained up to this time for any class of employes [sic] 

System bargaining enables the organization to concentrate its 
pressure, when seeking favorable changes in basic rules or wage 
rates, on the carrier which promises to put up the least resistance, 
and then to use the precedent so established as a lever in completing 
the cycle of negotiations with the other carriers. If it were to seek 
the same concessions from all the carriers acting as a group the 
union pressure would be spread over a wider area and at the same 
time the resistance would be massed. The train and engine service 
Brotherhoods have found it necessary more than once to return 
to system bargaining in order to complete a regional movement/* 
Furthermore if an important issue goes to arbitration the amounts 
involved do not seem to be so vast as when all the railroads in a 
territory are involved, and it may, as a consequence, be easier to 
secure a satisfactory award. 

As a practical program for the Order the regional movement 
encounters not only the unwillingness of the carriers to deal on a 
regional or national basis, either because of reluctance to concede 
complete recognition or on account of the tradition of decentral- 
ized relations, but also the very serious technical difficulties inci- 
dent to bargaining on a large scale for men working under 
non-standardized conditions. The nature and extent of these diffi- 
culties, and the efforts of the organization to cope with them, will 
be discussed at a later point/ 0 

The wage deduction of 1932, effected by national negotiations 
between representatives of the standard railroad organizations 
and the Willard committee does not, it seems safe to say, presage 
the permanent establishment of national dealing for the Teleg- 
raphers or, in fact, for most of the crafts. The issues in this case — 
a percentage wage deduction and certain general proposals relative 

49 As, for example, the movement by the Conductors and Trainmen in the 
Eastern Territory in 1910, or by the Engineers and Firemen in the West in 
1924-25. 

80 See below, Chap. x. 
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to employment — were uniform for all roads and committees; 
hence no technical problems were involved. On the other hand the 
urgent need of the roads for an immediate settlement led them to 
accept the simplest way of disposing of the issue in a single joint 
conference and overrode the normal predilection for decentraliza- 
tion of labor relations. 

4. Cooperation with Other Crafts 

Thus far the consideration of union procedure in collective 
action has been confined to action by the Telegraphers indepen- 
dently of other crafts. All of the railroad organizations, however, 
have been stirred from time to time by the thought that joint 
action in the pursuance of common interests would enable them 
to deal much more persuasively with the opposition of railway 
managements. The first definite step in the direction of such co- 
operative action was the formulation of the Cedar Rapids Plan 
of system federation in 1893, by the Firemen, Conductors, Train- 
men, Switchmen and Telegraphers. 

The Cedar Rapids Plan authorized the establishment of a 
system federation on any railroad by mutual agreement of the 
general grievance committees or general boards of adjustment 
(equivalent to the present general committees) of two or more of 
the eligible organizations, namely, the Engineers, Firemen, Con- 
ductors, Trainmen, Switchmen and Telegraphers. Each organiza- 
tion was expected to handle its own grievances in the usual way 
up to the point where no recourse save a strike remained. A griev- 
ance might then be turned over to a general federated board com- 
posed of the general chairmen of the several unions party to the 
system federated agreement. I f this board could not secure a satis- 
factory settlement the president of the aggrieved organization 
might call in the executives of the other organizations for a final 
effort at direct settlement. If this failed, a strike of all the fed- 
erated organizations on the road might be declared by a two-thirds 
vote of the federated board with the unanimous approval of the 
union chiefs. The plan provided that a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers of a given craft on a railroad should be necessary to authorize 
their general committee to subscribe to a federated agreement, and 
that when this had been done the general chairman should have 
full authority to act for his own organization. 61 

A number of federated boards were established during 1893 
and were called into action almost immediately to resist general 

51 Telegrapher , IX (1893), pp. 26, 170-1, 433; X (1894), pp. 964-6. 
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wage reductions. On the Louisville & Nashville and the Denver & 
Rio Grande they were able to settle on the basis of a temporary 
reduction without other changes in basic rules. In the Northern 
Pacific case the wage reductions were limited, and a restoration of 
the Telegraphers’ schedule secured, by federated action. The 
Lehigh Valley strike of 1894 was another instance of federated 
action. 52 Federation was of especial advantage to the Telegraphers 
in that it brought them into closer contact with the older and more 
firmly established Brotherhoods, with their greater experience 
and prestige. 

So favorably were the organizations impressed with the work- 
ings of federation on the roads where it was tried that in 1897 
special committees were appointed by the conventions of the par- 
ticipating organizations, with the exception of the Engineers, with 
power to draft a plan of international federation which would pro- 
vide automatically for joint action on every organized road. Such 
a plan was drawn up in a conference at Peoria, Illinois, October 
12-14, 189 7, and ratified by referendum vote of the membership 
of the several organizations, save the Telegraphers, whose com- 
mittee had been given full power to act for the Order in the first 
place. 58 

The new plan created the Federation of American Railway 
Employees, and lodged its general affairs in the control of an 
executive committee composed of the presidents of the member 
organizations. The heart of the agreement lay in the provisions 
covering the handling of grievances, which were substantially 
similar to those prescribed by the Cedar Rapids Plan. Each organi- 
zation was to handle its own grievances up to the point where a 
strike was the only recourse. At that point the federated board for 
the system, composed of the general chairmen and secretaries of 
the several organizations, might be convened together with the 
union chiefs to hear a full statement of the grievance from repre- 
sentatives of the aggrieved union. If the board were convinced 
of the merit of the case, and further negotiations did not produce 
a settlement acceptable to a majority of the hoard it could then 
put the strike , issue to a vote, each organization having a single 
vote. The approval of its chief executive was prerequisite to an 
affirmative vote by the representatives of any organization. If a 
strike were approved by vote of the federated board all of the 

52 Telegrapher , IX (1893), pp. 396, 435 ; X (1894), PP- 58, 19 7 , 253 - 5 - 

58 Convention Proceedings, 1897, pp. 18-19, 98; 1899, pp. 20-21; Telegrapher, 
XIV (1897), pp. 801-3; XV (1898), pp. 3, 48, 179-80. 
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federated crafts were to strike together, with the leadership vested 
in the executive committee of the International Federation. A 
strike was to be terminated in the same manner as it was declared. 
If after a duration of two weeks there were disagreement as to 
its continuance the issue was to be settled by vote of the chairmen 
of the boards of trustees of the federated unions. The new plan 
became effective April 1, 1898, superseding the Cedar Rapids 
Plan. 64 

It was predicted that the new federation would promote unioni- 
zation and reduce discrimination as well as facilitate collective 
bargaining, but a year’s experience produced a more restrained 
attitude regarding its advantages and within two years it was 
terminated by mutual consent. A circular letter issued by the union 
chiefs explained that there had been some difference of opinion 
as to the class of cases appropriate for joint action. Federation 
was found to require action by all the crafts on issues which at 
the time at least concerned but one, and in such cases there was 
natural reluctance on the part of those not directly affected to 
take extreme action. Inasmuch as the failure of the board to call 
a strike was held to estop a single organization from proceeding 
with a strike on its own account, there was no recourse if a fed- 
erated board failed to sustain the aggrieved committee. The Teleg- 
raphers complained especially of the failure of the other crafts 
to give them the backing they thought themselves entitled to in 
disputes with the Colorado & Southern and the Norfolk & Western 
in 1898-99. Thus there was not only some feeling on all sides that 
federated boards had occasionally let down one or other of the 
organizations in a legitimate grievance but also the fear that in 
anticipation of a conflict of interests among the crafts the railway 
officials might at times refuse concessions which would be granted 
if the group demanding them were free to strike. 65 

The unfortunate experiences with federated action were not 
numerous but revealed a weakness in the plan which had not been 
present in the Cedar Rapids Plan, namely, that joint action was 
mandatory on all roads regardless of local conditions, whereas the 
earlier plan had applied only where actually desired by the em- 
ployees concerned and had been terminable at will. Even the Cedar 
Rapids Plan, however, exhibited some of the difficulties outlined 
above, and seems to have achieved its early success largely because 

84 Convention Proceedings, 1899, pp, 20-21; Telegrapher, XIV (1897), pp. 
801-3. 

88 Telegrapher, XVII (1900), pp. 13, 101-3. 
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the issues were more general and affected all of the organizations 
in about the same degree, as did the general wage reductions on 
the Louisville & Nashville, the Denver & Rio Grande, and the 
Northern Pacific in 1893-94. In the Colorado & Southern case, 
which affected the Telegraphers alone, the results under system 
federation proved quite disappointing. 

There were many roads on which the general committees had 
found it possible to work jointly and were desirous that some form 
of machinery to cover such action be continued. To this end a 
new agreement was concluded on June 25, 1901, by the executives 
of the five organizations which set up a procedure in handling 
grievances much like that established by the old Cedar Rapids 
Plan. In the two years following, the Telegraphers became party 
to system federated agreements on at least ten roads. 56 With the 
adoption of regional action as the normal basis of bargaining on 
primary issues by the train and engine service Brotherhoods after 
1902 it was no longer possible for the Telegraphers to cooperate 
with the other organizations except in the adjustment of indi- 
vidual grievances, and as a result such action did not play an 
important part in the subsequent progress of the Order. 

Following the organization of the Railroad Employees' Depart- 
ment in 1908, the 1909 convention of the Order voted to with- 
draw from all other forms of federation in favor of affiliation with 
the Department. 57 The aims and methods of the Department, until 
its reorganization in 1912, were, however, much more general than 
those of the Cedar Rapids or Peoria Plans, stressing political, 
legislative, and social objectives rather than protective action. 56 
By its withdrawal from the federated agreements with the Broth- 
erhoods in 1909 the Telegraphers lost the right of entry to their 
system cooperative agreements. There were, however, a few in- 
stances of informal cooperation, and in June 1914 the Brother- 
hoods amended the plan so as to permit the admission of other 
unions to participation. 59 By 1919 the Telegraphers were included 
in cooperative agreements on about thirty roads, but joint action 
was confined, so far as they were concerned, to the handling of 
individual grievances, and they had no part in any general move- 
ment such as the eight-hour movement of 1916. 

88 Convention Proceedings , 1900, p. 109; 1901, pp. 36-7; 1903, p. 35; Teleg - 
rapher, XVIII (1901), pp. 608-9, 1094; Railroad Gazette, XXXIII (1901), 
p. 273 . 

87 Convention Proceedings, 1909* PP* 18, 2 8, 160, 173, 179, 182-3. 

88 ibid., 1913, pp. 21-31. 

88 ibid., 1915, pp. 24-6; 1921, pp. 26-7. 
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The great similarity of interests of all the railroad unions in 
current wage negotiations and legislative action in the early 
months of 1920 led naturally to the creation of an offensive-defen- 
sive alliance of all the recognized railway unions except the Loco- 
motive Engineers. The cooperative agreement of February 10, 

1920, lodged the direction of the general movement in the hands 
of a conference committee made up of the chief executives of the 
several unions or their accredited representatives and required 
that all matters of policy affecting the general movement be laid 
before the conference before action was taken. Individual unions 
or groups were not limited as to separate action, but could com- 
mand general support only with the approval of the conference 
committee. Organizations which proposed to act independently 
were expected to give due notice of their intention and to furnish 
information from time to time to the committee. In case of con- 
certed action the strike ballots were to be prepared and approved 
jointly, and no stoppage of work was to occur until the strike laws 
of the several organizations had been complied with. To give the 
alliance organic form a chairman, secretary-treasurer, and execu- 
tive committee of five or more members were to be elected. 60 

Throughout 1920 the standard unions continued to work to- 
gether on general issues, and they cooperated in the Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham & Atlantic and Missouri & North Arkansas strikes of 

1921. In 1921, however, it became clear that the pressure for wage 
reductions and revision of working rules was unequally distrib- 
uted, and the train and engine service organizations would not 
agree to cooperation in dealing with the forthcoming wage decision 
of the Labor Board. The Telegraphers 1 general chairmen author- 
ized Manion to sue for admission to cooperation with the four 
Brotherhoods on a national scale after having decided to follow 
them in whatever action they took. The Brotherhood chiefs replied 
that the only legal plan of cooperation was the system cooperative 
agreement, to which the Telegraphers were already a party on 
more than thirty roads, and that no formal agreement existed 
among the Big Four which bound them to act jointly on a national 
scale. Nevertheless the four met separately from the other unions 
and drafted a joint program of their own. 81 

When the chief executives of the standard unions met in 
Chicago on October n to discuss the results of the strike votes 

60 Telegrapher, XXXVII (1920), pp. 281-3; Convention Proceedings , 1921, 
pp. 9-10. 

81 O. R. T., Circular Letters (MSS), July 27, 1921, and August 13, 1921. 
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polled by their respective organizations, the proposal of joint 
action was again advanced. The Brotherhood chiefs announced 
that while they intended to act as a group they would not bind 
themselves to withhold settlement until the rest had secured satis- 
factory terms. Ultimately the other crafts, with the exception of 
the Telegraphers, withdrew their plans for a strike. The Teleg- 
raphers based their program on the plans of the Brotherhoods, but 
arranged to have their strikes begin two hours later on each road 
so that the strike orders could be withdrawn at the last minute if 
the Brotherhoods cancelled theirs.” 

After the intervention of the Labor Board and the withdrawal 
of the strike orders, the Brotherhood executives recognized the 
expressed desire of the Order to align itself with them, and gave 
assurance that it would be admitted to national cooperation in any 
future general wage movement should it so desire. 6 * No occasion 
for such action arose. In 1922 the Brotherhoods were not involved 
in the general wage proceedings before the Labor Board, and the 
Telegraphers themselves escaped a reduction. Since then the dif- 
ference in area of collective bargaining has made joint action with 
the Brotherhoods on primary issues impractical and unnecessary. 

The conference committee of union executives formed in 1920 
has been maintained since then as an agency for the discussion 
of issues of common concern. In May 1926 it was officially con- 
stituted as the Railway Labor Executives’ Association.* 4 It had a 
hand in the negotiations leading up to the enactment of the Rail- 
way Labor Act in 1926 and in the attempt to establish regional 
boards of adjustment under the terms of the Act. During 1930 
and 1931 it gave active consideration to the problems of unemploy- 
ment in the railroad service and developed a program which it 
endeavored, without success, to take up in joint conference with 
the railroad executives. With the development of the movement 
for wage reductions in the fall of 1931, however, the Labor Exec- 
utives' Association became an active bargaining agency, and was 
ultimately given full power by the several organizations, including 
the Telegraphers, to handle the wage and unemployment issues to 
a conclusion. In the joint national negotiations of December 1932, 
which resulted in the extension of the Willard wage-deduction 
agreement, the general chairmen of the different organizations 

82 O. R. T. f Memorandum to General Chairmen assembled at Chicago (MS), 
October 21, 1921 ; Strike Instructions (MS), October 24, 1921. 

88 Circular Letter (MS), November 23, 1921. 

84 Convention Proceedings, 1927, pp. 73-4. 
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were convened, but the final negotiations were handled by the 
union chiefs acting as a sub-committee for the general chairmen. 
These instances of joint action on a national scale, impressive 
as they are, do not necessarily presage an era of harmonious 
joint action by all the railroad unions in collective bargaining on 
a national scale. As in 1920 joint action on both sides was called 
forth by an unusual situation in which a single dominant issue cut 
across craft lines and established a strong but temporary bond of 
interest. Save on issues of the greatest common interest or in the 
face of grave common emergency disruptive forces and preoccu- 
pation with the concerns of the particular craft make cooperative 
action by all of the standard organizations little more than an 
illusive dream. 00 

65 Telegrapher, XLIX (1932), pp. 7-10, 82-98. 



CHAPTER VIII 


EXPERIENCE WITH MEDIATION, ARBITRATION, 
AND COMPULSORY INVESTIGATION 

I N THE experience of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
with governmental machinery for the adjustment of labor 
disputes two distinctive features stand out. In the first place 
the Order was the only union outside of the train and engine 
service to be covered by the federal laws relating to railway labor 
disputes prior to the War ; therefore its experience covers a wider 
range of time and conditions than that of the other miscellaneous 
unions or the shop-craft organizations. On the other hand, as the 
Telegraphers did not follow the lead of the Brotherhoods in the 
direction of regional movements before the War their experience 
with, and attitude toward, the Erdman and Newlands Acts, and 
the arbitral processes which they embodied, has differed materially 
from that of the more powerful transportation unions. 

During the 9 go f s the leaders of the Order, as well as the heads 
of the other railway unions, strongly favored mediation and arbi- 
tration as methods of settling labor disputes ; they had, under the 
existing conditions, everything to gain and very little to lose. The 
Telegraphers' position was, in fact, based on favorable experience 
with mediation in the settlement of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids 
& Northern, Lehigh Valley, and Canadian Pacific strikes, and the 
Colorado & Southern trouble, as well with voluntary arbitration 
on the Grand Trunk in 1899. 1 Of the latter case President Powell 
said in his report to the convention of 1899 that: “The successful 
adjustment of this case has raised the standard of our organization 
not only in Canada but in the United States, and has given us a 
prestige and standing which is of great value.”* From 1895 on the 
Telegraphers, in company with the train and engine service organ- 
izations, actively championed federal legislation for the settlement 
of railway labor disputes. In a joint letter addressed to the chair- 

1 In the negotiations preceding the Santa Fe strike in 1900 the railroad officials 
once demanded that the Telegraphers agree to arbitrate all issues before taking 
them up for discussion. The general committee objected but Dolphin, the acting 
president, overruled it. According to the union story the final break came because 
the company refused either to negotiate on, or arbitrate, certain of the working 
conditions. Convention Proceedings, 1901, pp. 18-28. 

* ibid., 1899, pp. 65-6. 
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man of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor in 1898 
the grand chiefs of the five unions said: 1 * 3 

“The railway labor organizations represented by us are earnestly 
in favor of arbitration in disputes between railway companies and 
their employees. . . . 

“It is an essential part of any practical plan of arbitration that 
some federal officer shall be charged with the duty of taking cognizance 
of an existing controversy between employees and the railway com- 
pany at the outset, and endeavoring to conciliate or act as mediator 
with a view to securing prompt adjustment of the difficulties. In case 
of failure along that line such officer should endeavor to persuade the 
parties to adopt arbitration as the method of settlement, and to do so 
before severance of the relations of employer and employee through 
declarations of war by either party.” 

In the same vein the five executives stated, in reply to an inquiry 
from the United States Industrial Commission in 1899 : 4 * * * 

“Our experience with arbitration has been such as to commend it 
to our favor. We are at all times ready to accept it in its full spirit 
as a means of settlement of disputed points. Its effect, where tried, has 
been to establish more firmly feelings of confidence between men and 
the officers in charge.” 

1 . Mediation and Arbitration under the Erdman and Newlands 
Acts 

The Erdman Act of 1898 8 was for constitutional reasons re- 

stricted in its application to disputes arising between interstate 

carriers and employees actually engaged in the operation of trains. 

The close connection between the work of the telegraphers and 
the movement of trains brought them within the scope of the law. 
The act provided that where a dispute threatened to result in a 
serious interruption of interstate commerce the chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the Commissioner of Labor 
should proffer mediation on request of either side, and select the 
neutral arbitrator in case the two parties had agreed to arbitrate 
but could not concur on a third man. It also provided that pending 
an arbitration award no change should be made in the situation 
which existed just prior to the dispute, and that the award should 
be binding on both sides for three months, and enforceable by 
equity proceedings. Exceptions to an award on points of law might 

8 Telegrapher , XV (1898), pp. 202-3. 

* Convention Proceedings ■, 1899, p. 28. 

0 30 Stat., 55th Cong., 2d sess., ch. 370. 
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be taken to the federal courts, and until they were disposed of the 
entire award was to be suspended. 

Not until 1907, when the general committee and managing 
officials of the Western lines of the Southern Pacific agreed to 
arbitrate four contested points, did the Telegraphers have recourse 
to the hitherto practically unused procedure of the Erdman Act. 
In this case both sides took appeals to the courts from certain 
points in the award, but after long delays finally compromised the 
issues. This experience, in which the organization was indefinitely 
deprived of the concessions granted by the arbitrators pending 
the adjudication of the disputed points, demonstrated the imprac- 
ticability of the appellate provisions of the law, and most subse- 
quent arbitration agreements incorporated a specific waiver of the 
right of appeal. 6 

Of the 61 cases which came under the Erdman Act in the 
next seven years, 17 involved the Telegraphers. In 11 of the 
17 the dispute was submitted jointly; in 2 the company acted 
alone, and in 4 the union acted alone. In 13 of the 17 cases an 
amicable settlement resulted — in 6 by mediation alone, in 4 by 
mediation and arbitration, in 2 by arbitration alone, and in 1 by 
direct agreement. In the 4 cases submitted by the Telegraphers 
alone the railway officials rejected mediation on the ground that 
no serious interruption of commerce was threatened. The 2 cases 
submitted by the company alone came from the Southern Railway; 
in neither was there any objection to mediation by the men, and in 
both an amicable settlement resulted/ 

In 1913 Congress passed the Newlands Act 8 in an effort better 
to adapt the arbitral processes to the handling of the joint regional 
movements which had by then become the characteristic mode of 
action by the four train and engine service organizations. The new 
developments, which were chiefly administrative and formal, left 
the essential processes of mediation and arbitration unchanged. 
Of the 148 cases which were referred to the Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation in the six years ending June 30, 1919, 56 affected 
the Telegraphers. In 41 of these the submission was made by the 
union, in 2 by the company, in 9 by both parties jointly, and in 4 
the Board intervened on its own initiative. The large number of 
cases submitted by the employees alone under the Newlands Act, 

a C. O. Fisher, Use of Federal Power in Settlement of Railway Labor Disputes, 
pp. 31-2. 

1 C. P. Neill, Mediation and Conciliation of Railway Labor Disputes m the 
United States , pp. 44-57. 

8 38 Stat., 63rd Cong., 1st sess* ch. 6. 
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as compared with the Erdman Act, does not seem to indicate that 
the roads were less willing to accept mediation, but may possibly 
reflect a more general acceptance of mediation as a normal phase 
of importance schedule negotiations. In 40 of the 56 cases settle- 
ments were secured; in 29 by mediation, in 9 by mediation and 
arbitration, and in 1 by direct agreement. In but one case the 
carrier refused mediation or arbitration; the remainder were with- 
drawn because the railroads concerned had been taken under 
federal control. 9 

Although the train and engine service Brotherhoods manifested 
increasing dissatisfaction with the results of arbitration, and 
finally refused to arbitrate their demands in the eight-hour move- 
ment of 1916, the Telegraphers found little fault with their ex- 
perience under either the Erdman or the Newlands Act. Unlike 
the Brotherhoods they continued to deal with the railroads on a 
system basis, so that in any arbitration the issues were few, com- 
paratively simple, and capable of settlement and application within 
a few weeks. Consequently there were fewer exasperating delays 
and perhaps less difficulty in securing wage concessions from the 
arbitrators, inasmuch as large sums were seldom directly at stake. 
There were, to be sure, some arbitration awards which although 
they directly involved only a single road nevertheless decisively 
affected the trend of pending negotiations all over the country, 
as for example, the New York Central-Nickel Plate and Rock 
Island arbitrations of 1916 and 1917. Of course it is possible that 
the Telegraphers, lacking the economic power of the Brother- 
hoods, were constrained to accept relatively less substantial con- 
cessions as satisfactory. 10 

At any rate Perham, appearing before the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce in 1917 in opposition to proposed amend- 
ments to the Newlands Act was able to say of past experience : 11 

“The proof of the pudding is in the eating thereof. As far as the 
Telegraphers are concerned they have gained much by mediation, con- 
ciliation, and arbitration, and are therefore willing to go along with 
the present law. As to the proposed compulsory-arbitration laws it is 
our view that they are illogical, inconsistent, unconstitutional, and will 
be altogether undesirable to the free workers herein represented.” 

Likewise, in commenting upon current criticism of the Newlands 

9 U.S. Board of Mediation and Conciliation, Report, 1913- 19. 

10 See above, pp. 28-9. 

11 U.S. Sen. Comm, on Interstate Commerce, Government Investigation of 
Railway Disputes, 1917, pp. 289-90. 
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Act in his report to the convention of 1917 Perham remarked: 1 * 

“As a matter of fair treatment such adverse criticism should be 
directed against concerted action wherein the grievances on many 
different systems of railroads are grouped and treated as one. . . . 
Take for instance a case where nearly one hundred railroads were 
involved and a general increase in wages demanded, the variant condi- 
tions included many small railroads where the wages were inordinately 
low, and many large railroads where the wages were much higher. It 
was natural enough for the Arbitration Board to award an increase in 
wages to the low-paid men (which alone involved a very large sum 
of money) and leave the higher wages as they were, although all 
needed an increase. Again the area covered by the negotiations was 
so vast, the conditions so complex that no one person could compre- 
hend the result of a lump-sum award, and for the same reasons neither 
could the six members of the Arbitration Board. The situation is 
entirely different where only one railroad is involved, for the reason 
that it is much easier for the Board to render a just and comprehen- 
sive award or series of awards. 

“Let us direct adverse criticism to the feature that deserves it, and 
refrain from condemnation of a system that under right and proper 
usage would minimize strikes, wars and other trials of fighting 
strength and skill.” 

2. Methods of Settlement under Federal Control 

The revolutionary changes in methods of handling both pri- 
mary and secondary issues introduced under federal control have 
already been outlined. 18 The Board of Railroad Wages and Work- 

ing Conditions and the three Boards of Adjustment, as well as the 

special committees set up to negotiate on working rules, were all 
two-sided groups, with equal representation and equal voice for 

the railway managers and the employees. 2 * * * * * * * * * * * 14 Since alt the members 
of each board were drawn directly from the railroad service they 

were presumably qualified to understand the implications of tech- 

nical issues and dispose of them on a workable basis. The absence 

of a group of neutrals likewise placed a premium on direct settle- 

ment and gave no opportunity for playing for outside support. 

18 Convention Proceedings, 1917, p. 8. 

18 See above, pp. 32-6. 

14 Such a method of adjusting disputes had been advocated by Brotherhood 
officials in 1917 in preference to existing or proposed forms of arbitration, and 

was actually embodied in the Commission of Eight set up March 19, 1917, to pass 
on contested points in the application of the basic eight-hour day in the train and 
engine service. U.S. House of Rep., Comm, on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Hearings on H.R. 19730 (1917), 64th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 54 - 5 ; Walker D. Hines, 
War History of American Railroads, pp. 156-7, 163. 
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Inasmuch as the findings of the various boards were subject to 
review by the Director General there was no need for special means 
of breaking deadlocks or added representation of the public 
interest. 

The creation of Board of Adjustment No. 3 was for the Teleg- 
raphers one of the most significant developments of the entire 
period of federal control. There had been, before that, no authority 
beyond the higher officers of the individual road to whom a griev- 
ance could be taken peacefully, so that if the final decision of these 
officials were adverse the general committee had to acquiesce or 
poll a strike vote. The railway executives ordinarily regarded the 
interpretation of the schedule as their own prerogative, and where 
a conflict of opinion arose as to its meaning the general committees 
frequently found difficulty in settling the point without having 
the entire schedule opened up for negotiation. The managements 
were likewise accused at times of misapplying arbitration awards, 
and even the provision of the Newlands Act that an arbitration 
board might be reconvened to interpret its award did not com- 
pletely eliminate this source of grievance. With the creation of the 
adjustment board it became possible to secure a change in venue 
and a more or less dispassionate handling by conferees not directly 
involved in the dispute at hand. As a result many grievances of 
a sort that had previously gone unsettled because they could not, 
individually, be made the basis of a strike threat now could be 
disposed of through regular channels. 

In its active career of some twenty-seven months Board of 
Adjustment No. 3 handled upwards of a thousand cases, of which 
more than two-thirds involved the Telegraphers. The preponder- 
ance of cases affecting the Order was largely due to the fact that 
the other crafts covered by the Board were much less thoroughly 
organized than the Telegraphers. From the union point of view 
the virtue of this process of adjustment was that it gave the 
organization a voice not only in the determination of the general 
conditions of employment but also in their application to specific 
and sometimes to unforeseen situations. Many railroad officials 
failed to share the enthusiasm of the organization. They charged 
not only that the existence of the adjustment board impaired disci- 
pline by encouraging committees to go over the heads of their own 
railroad officials, but also that the board had in numerous instances 
extended the application of the general wage orders far beyond 
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their original intent. 15 After the termination of federal control 
this attitude crystallized in the demand for the “decentralization" 
of labor relations and steadfast opposition to the creation of either 
regional or national adjustment boards with the Telegraphers or 
other miscellaneous organizations. 

3. The Transportation Act of 1920 

The Transportation Act of 1920 attempted a new departure in 
the handling of railroad labor disputes. 1 ® It created a permanent 
Railroad Labor Board, tripartite in form, with equal representa- 
tion of the railroad managements, the employees, and the public 
at large. The Board was empowered to take up disputes involving 
both primary and secondary issues, and even to review settlements 
reached by direct agreement if in its opinion they threatened to 
necessitate substantial rate readjustments for any carrier. How- 
ever, no provision save the force of public opinion was made for 
the enforcement of the decisions of the Board. In essence the law 
contemplated the compulsory investigation of labor disputes on the 
railroads by a permanent commission, with no provision for either 
mediation or arbitration. It authorized, but did not require, the 
creation of adjustment boards by direct agreement between the 
railroads and the unions for the handling of secondary disputes. 

All the railroad unions bitterly opposed the enactment of the 
new law as a cumbersome system of compulsory arbitration, 
and enumerated a long list of technical shortcomings in its pro- 
visions. 17 Whatever might have been the fortune of the Labor 
Board had it been able to confine its attention to major issues, its 
task was rendered impossible by the failure of the railroads and 
the unions to agree on the creation of adjustment boards for the 

15 Walker D. Hines, op . cit., pp. 155-9. In A. R. E., Conference Committee, 
Statements , IV (February 2-3, 1921), pp. 22-110, 135-6, is an extended attack on 
Board of Adjustment No. 3 as regards rulings relative to the telegraph service. 

16 Title III contained the labor provisions. 41 Stat., 66th Cong., 2d sess., ch. 91. 

17 The memorial addressed to Congress on February 20, 1920, by the standard 
organizations included the following among others: (1) that the method of 
nominating labor candidates for the Board gave equal weight to the subordinate 
officials and the standard unions, although the former constituted but 5 per cent of 
those under the jurisdiction of the Board, so that conceivably “labor" members 
might be named by the President who would be neither representative of, nor 
acceptable to, the great majority of employees; (2) that the requirement that 
Board members have no connection with the roads or the unions excluded those 
most competent to deal with the issues ; (3) that six of the nine members repre- 
sented interests other than labor and presumably would resist wage increases; 
(4) that the power of the Board to review decisions or direct agreements which 
might affect rates would open the door to arbitrary interference with direct deal- 
ing. Quoted in Telegrapher , XXXVI (1920), pp. 302-8. 
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settlement of secondary disputes. The union proposal for the con- 
tinuation of the national boards of adjustment was rejected by 
the management conferees in the joint conferences of March 
1920, and in subsequent negotiations later in the year. None of the 
organizations, on the other hand, was willing to accept the system 
boards suggested as an alternative by the spokesmen for the rail- 
roads. Eventually some of the roads consented to the formation 
of adjustment boards with jurisdiction extending beyond the 
individual road for the train and engine service organizations, but 
the Telegraphers and other crafts were not able to make any 
headway in this direction. 18 

The result was that large numbers of secondary disputes were 
referred to the Labor Board. The Board attempted to cope with 
them by resolving itself into three bureaus, each one to handle dis- 
putes affecting one of the three general groups of railroad em- 
ployees. Nevertheless it quickly became swamped in a mass of 
detail, and interminable delays became the rule. During the six 
and a half years of its life the Board rendered decisions in about 
four thousand cases, of which nearly three hundred and fifty 
affected the Telegraphers. Of these not more than forty involved 
general issues ; the remainder were concerned with such issues as 
changes of classification and the abolition of positions, the appli- 
cation of rules and rates of pay to specific situations, discipline, 
hours and overtime, seniority, and the like. In other words more 
than 85 per cent of the cases involving the Telegraphers should 
properly have been handled by an adjustment board. 

From the union point of view this situation quickly became 
intolerable because the long delays deprived even favorable deci- 
sions of much of their force. Where the cases were appeals from 
positive actions of railway officials, such as discharges or suspen- 
sions, denial of seniority rights, reclassification of positions, or 
reductions in pay, the objectionable conditions remained in effect 
pending decision. Delays in the adjudication of the appeals alien- 
ated the members, exasperated the committees, and kept relations 
with the employing roads embroiled. In some instances committees 
allowed grievances to go unsettled because an appeal to the Board 
would increase the difficulty of further direct negotiations on the 
issues. 

Even in the case of primary issues much dissatisfaction attended 

18 Convention Proceedings, 1921, pp. 18-19; Telegrapher , XXXVII (1920), 
pp. 4So-i; Railway Age, LXIX (1920), pp. 495-6. 95$, 1107-9, 1142; LXX 
(1921), pp. 79. 4ii, 451-2. 
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the application of the rules on the individual roads. Following a 
survey of variations in the interpretation of Decision 757 Presi- 
dent Manion declared : 19 

“No central tribunal can write a rule which cannot be misinter- 
preted. Rules must be written by the managements and the commit- 
tees, then both know what they mean. The United States Railroad 
Labor Board should confine their decisions on rules governing work- 
ing conditions to a statement of principles to be embodied in rules.” 

Not only did this significantly predicate a return to decentralized 
collective bargaining but also reemphasized the inherent difficulties 
of the arbitral process in the drafting of technical working rules. 

Another source of intense dissatisfaction to the Order was that 
whereas decisions favorable to the carriers were instantly put in 
effect there was no compulsion upon the roads to apply decisions 
favorable to the union. In some instances, of which the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic, Erie, Pennsylvania, and Reading cases 
were typical, the decisions of the Board were ignored and the 
Telegraphers had but the empty recourse of petitioning the Board 
for a rehearing and a second decision holding that the first had 
been violated. While the law assumed that public opinion would 
bear equally upon both sides the Telegraphers felt that it had in 
fact been marshalled much less effectively against the Pennsylvania 
in its repeated defiance of the Board than against the unions in the 
more spectacular situations called forth by the threatened strike 
of 1921 or the shopmen's strike of 1922.* 0 Nevertheless the alter- 
native of a board empowered to enforce its decisions would have 
been even more objectionable to all of the organizations, because 
of fear of domination by interests unfriendly to themselves. 

In fact the Board, quite apart from weaknesses in personnel 
and the inevitable unpopularity incident to its part in the deflation 
of war-time concessions to labor, exhibited two fundamental weak- 
nesses. The lack of power to enforce its decisions tempted both the 
railway executives and the unions to forgo any real effort to reach 
a direct settlement and instead to attempt to line up the public 
members on the Board in a favorable decision, knowing that they 
could still resume collective bargaining if the outcome were ad- 
verse. This tended not only to undermine the prestige and influence 
of the Board but also to retard the restoration of true collective 
bargaining on the issues. In the second place the permanence of 

19 Telegrapher, XL (1923). P- 333 - 

20 Particularly the Resolutions of June 29, 1922, and* July 3, 1922, III R. L. B. 
1137*40. 
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the Board militated against its usefulness. In theory it should have 
enabled the members to become versed in the handling of technical 
issues and so overcome the long-standing objection to uninformed 
neutrals on a board of arbitration. Unfortunately, however, ad^ 
verse decisions were naturally attributed to partisan bias on the 
part of the members of the Board who voted adversely, and the 
suspicion of prejudice became more and more powerful as the 
positions of individual members were noted in successive decisions 
affecting the Order. The abolition of wage adjustments made 
during federal control on roads having the twenty-six-day month, 
and the removal of supervisory agents from the Telegraphers’ 
schedule in the Reading case, for example, were regarded as delib- 
erate attacks on the Order and evidence of animus against the 
organization on the part of public members on the Board. 21 In 
any case it is evident that the burden of suspicion seriously im- 
paired the permanent usefulness of the Board. Such a disadvan- 
tage did not attach to the ordinary board of arbitration or con- 
ciliation under either the Erdman and Newlands Acts, or the 
Canadian law, because the board handled only a single dispute 
and a member suspected of unfairness in one case could be re- 
jected if proposed for a later board. 

Although accused of being a tool of the railroad interests the 
Labor Board was of comparatively little use to them after the 
deflation of wages had been accomplished in 1922. In fact, so long 
as it continued to exist it interfered with the complete restoration 
of local dealing on both primary and secondary issues which had 
been extolled by railroad executives. Long delays in the adjustment 
of grievance cases merely prolonged the friction between the em- 
ployees and the roads, and impaired the morale. Furthermore, the 
decisions of the Board did much to preserve, and even in some 
instances to extend, the standardization of working conditions. 

4. The Railway Labor Act , 1926 

As early as 1922 the train and engine service organizations 
proposed the creation of new machinery to replace the Labor 
Board. The Telegraphers and other organizations quickly lent the 
project official support. In the end the movement commanded the 
cooperation of the railway executives and led, in 1926, to the 
passage of the Railway Labor Act. 22 

21 See below, pp. 186-7, 233-6 ; also Convention Proceedings , 1927, pp. 34-6. 

82 44 Stat., 1st sess., ch. 347. 
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The new law was essentially a further development of the 
Newlands Act. Like the earlier act it created a permanent Board 
of Mediation with power to proffer its services whenever direct 
agreement could not be reached by any group of railroad em- 
ployees and their managing officials. It also provided for arbitra- 
tion by boards of either three or six members at the will of the 
parties. The most important addition was a provision for the 
appointment of an emergency board of investigation at the discre- 
tion of the President of the United States in case the disputants 
refused to arbitrate and serious trouble threatened to develop. 
Pending the report of the emergency board, which was to be ren- 
dered within thirty days, no change could legally be made by either 
party, save by mutual agreement, in the conditions out of which the 
dispute arose. The law also called for the creation of adjustment 
boards to deal with secondary disputes but did not specify whether 
they should be national, regional or local. 

The unions at once proposed that regional boards of adjustment 
be set up for four general groups of employees : ( I ) transporta- 
tion, (2) maintenance of equipment, (3) maintenance of way and 
station service, and (4) marine. The Telegraphers were tentatively 
classified with six other organizations in the transportation divi- 
sion. Attempts to put through this program encountered a general 
refusal on the part of railroad executives to consider the inclusion 
of Dispatchers, Telegraphers or Switchmen in the jurisdiction 
of proposed regional boards for the transportation group. In 
January 1927 the union executives authorized the four train and 
engine service Brotherhoods to go ahead separately, and thereafter 
the Telegraphers acted alone. In 1928 they attempted to bring the 
matter to a head by presenting demands for the formation of a 
national board of adjustment for themselves alone, but this pro- 
posal was uniformly rejected by the carriers. Finally, in February 
1929 the general chairmen decided to accept system boards, with- 
out, however, any great faith in their efficacy. By June 1930 such 
boards had been established on thirteen roads.” 

The objection of the organization to system adjustment boards 
was mainly that if a general committee were unable to settle a dis- 
pute directly with the managing officials little would be gained by 
simply reconvening the two sides as an adjustment board, and 
that if the jurisdiction of a board were broadened to cover a num- 
ber of crafts it would diversify the interests on the employees’ side 

28 Convention Proceedings , 1927, pp. 40-7; 1930, pp. 10-19. 
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but still leave a united front on the side of management. On a 
board covering several roads and a variety of crafts, on the other 
hand, a majority of the conferees on both sides would have no 
immediate interest in the dispute at issue and so might more easily 
reach a dispassionate settlement. 24 

In the four years ending June 30, 1930, the Board of Mediation 
reported that approximately 212 cases had been adjusted by media- 
tion, 63 by arbitration, and that 132 had been withdrawn. The 
Telegraphers were involved in 33 of the settlements by mediation, 
11 of the arbitrations, and in 16 of the cases withdrawn. 25 The 
Telegraphers have found the machinery of mediation and arbitra- 
tion under the new law adequate to their needs, confined as they 
still are to dealing with the individual railroad system, and there 
have been no cases of compulsory investigation. The chief change 
from the situation which prevailed under the Erdman and New- 
lands Acts is that mediation may be, and now frequently is, re- 
quested at an earlier stage in negotiations, whereas formerly this 
could be done only after a strike vote had been polled. Cases with- 
drawn from mediation reflect direct settlements reached while 
waiting for mediation. 

5. Machinery for the Adjustment of Labor Disputes in Canada 

The first Canadian legislation dealing with the adjustment of 
labor disputes was the Railway Labor Disputes Act of 1903. It 
authorized the Minister of Labor, on his own motion or at the 
request of either party to a dispute, to establish a special commit- 
tee, consisting of one representative of each side and a neutral third 
member, to mediate the case. If mediation failed the Minister of 
Labor might then authorize the committee to draft a report to be 
served on the parties and published. There was no legal compulsion 
to abide by the terms thus proposed. The Grand Trunk case of 
1904-05 was the only one to come up under this law; in it the 
management refused to accept the report of the board, but finally 
assented to a compromise settlement after the Telegraphers began 
preparations for a strike. 25 

* 4 Statement of E. J. Man ion to the author. 

85 U.S. Board of Mediation, Annual Reports ; 1927-30. These statistics are only 
approximately accurate because there is some overlapping in the tabulations from 
year to year, but they reflect the relative situation fairly well. In June 1930 only 
eight arbitrations had actually been completed, three were pending, and two 
others had apparently been allowed to lapse. 

*• Canada, Department of Labour, Annual Report , 1905, pp. 63-80. 
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The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 1907 extended 
the application of the earlier law and amplified the procedure of 
mediation and investigation. It prohibited any change in the con- 
ditions out of which a dispute arose, or the declaration of a strike 
or lockout until after a committee of conciliation and investigation 
had reported on the issues. Such reports were not enforceable at 
law unless the parties had previously agreed to accept them as 
binding. 

The train and engine service organizations and the Telegraphers 
strongly opposed the passage of the law because of the restrictions 
on the right to strike. However, they quickly discovered that the 
penal provisions of the act were not being rigorously applied, and 
the experience of the Order with five cases under the law in 
1906-08 resulted in an official endorsement of its operation.” In 
1913 the Telegraphers withdrew from the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress largely because the latter was demanding the 
repeal of the law. In that year the Canadian vice-president of the 
Order said : 28 

“It was shown that although we had received some adverse decisions 
from the boards, yet these had not been any material disadvantage 
to us, and that on the other hand we had obtained many very valuable 
concessions through these boards. Several instances were shown 
where, owing to the company's anxiety to avoid an investigation by a 
board, satisfactory settlements had been made which would otherwise 
have been decidedly more difficult.” 

In 1921 the railroads put in effect wage reductions similar to 
those authorized by the Railroad Labor Board in the United States 
without first referring the case to a board of conciliation and in- 
vestigation. The employees protested that this was a violation of 
the terms of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act but discov- 
ered that the law provided no penalty. An amendment designed 
to remedy this defect was introduced in the Federal Parliament in 
1923 and was finally adopted in 1925. 29 

The attitude of the Telegraphers toward the Canadian law, 
which includes provisions for compulsory investigation, is in sharp 
contrast to its hostility to the investigatory machinery set up by 
the Transportation Act of 1920. Under the Canadian law, how- 

21 Convention Proceedings, 1907, p. 107 ; 1909, pp. 98^9; 1913, p. 148; B. M. 
Squires, Operation of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada, 

pp. 6-7, 138-9. 

28 Convention Proceedings, 1913, pp. 146-7. 

22 Canada, Dept of Labour, Annual Report, 1922, p. 22; 1924, pp. 41-6; 1925, 
pp. 30-2. 
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ever, mediation played an important part, while the Transporta- 
tion Act made no provision for it. Furthermore, the selection of a 
separate board of investigation for each dispute likewise gave 
protection against partiality or prejudice and prevented the build- 
ing up of a cumulative burden of suspicion or distrust such as 
attached to the Labor Board. This was more than sufficient to out- 
weigh the inevitable delays incident to organization, the lack of 
technical experience on the part of neutral members, and the diffi- 
culty of securing interpretations of awards once drafted. The limi- 
tations placed on strikes and boycotts which had been the principal 
cause of opposition in the first place, did not prove to be serious 
impediments to effective union action. 

Undoubtedly the creation of Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. I by agreement between the Canadian Railway 
War Board and the leading railway organizations materially 
reduced the strain on the existing machinery for the adjustment of 
disputes by providing a regular channel for the handling of sec- 
ondary issues. 80 On April 21, 1921, the life of this adjustment 
board was extended indefinitely by agreement between the Cana- 
dian Railway Association and the six participating unions. By 
June 1930 the Board had handled nearly 360 cases, of which pos- 
sibly 20 per cent involved the Telegraphers. 81 Its existence enabled 
the Canadian committees to adjust a majority of their secondary 
disputes without reference to the national organization and largely 
eliminated the necessity for conciliation and investigation save in 
primary negotiations. This has unquestionably reduced the need 
for a permanent staff of mediators in Canada. In 1927 G. D. 
Robertson, third vice-president of the Order and war-time Min- 
ister of Labor in Canada, said of the Board : 82 

“Both parties to the Agreement have found it useful and satisfac- 
tory. During the nine years of its existence 289 cases have been sub- 
mitted to it for investigation and decision. Over all that period every 
decision has been accepted in good faith by both parties, and in a sub- 
stantial majority of the cases the employ ees’ contentions were sus- 
tained. . . . About 65,000 employees have access to the service of this 
court rendering a fair, prompt and intelligent adjustment of all 
grievances, impossible of settlement by direct negotiations between 
an individual railroad and a single organization.” 

80 Canada, Labour Gazette, XVIII (1918), pp. 668-72; Telegrapher, XXXV 
(1918), pp. 1007-10; Convention Proceedings, 1921, pp. 114-15. 

81 Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, Foxtrth Report (1927-30). 
Issued as Supplement to Canada, Labour Gazette, December 1930. 

82 Convention Proceedings, 1927, p. 389. 
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The willingness of the Canadian railway executives to perpetu- 
ate the national board of adjustment, in contrast with the opposi- 
tion evidenced in the United States, seems to be due in part to more 
favorable objective conditions. After the creation of the Canadian 
National, there were only two large systems in Canada, so that 
the railroad executives did participate more directly in the adjust- 
ment of disputes affecting their own interests than if a large num- 
ber of roads had come under the jurisdiction of the Board. But 
perhaps even more important than that, is the willingness to deal 
and cooperate which seems especially to have characterized the 
history of labor relations on the Canadian roads for the past two 
decades. Even before the War most of the participating organiza- 
tions were recognized and had contracts on almost all of the roads, 
so that the issue of union recognition was not seriously involved. 



CHAPTER IX 


UNION RECOGNITION 

i. Recognition, Dealing and Discrimination 

T HE formal recognition of the union has never been 
a burning issue with the Order of Railroad Telegra- 
phers as long as the managing officials on any railroad 
are willing to receive and deal with the committee rep- 
resenting the union members on the road. It makes comparatively 
little difference in practice whether the general committee is openly 
recognized as a union group, or the polite fiction preserved that 
it is simply a representative committee of employees. The question 
of recognition does arise, however, if there is discrimination 
against employees on account of membership in the union or ser- 
vice on the committee, if the right of the committee to represent 
the employees is challenged, or if there is an outright refusal 
to deal. 

There are some roads on which the managing officials willingly 
receive and deal with the general committee of the Order on the 
system, but are reluctant to take cognizance formally of the national 
union behind the system organization of their own employees as 
an interested party in any issue. Thus in some cases the grand 
officers, when called to the assistance of the system committees, are 
compelled to coach them from the side-lines, without participating 
directly in the conferences on the issues . 1 Elsewhere the vice- 
presidents are received as conferees along with the general com- 
mittees or general officers, or even, at times, by themselves, in 
behalf of the local organization. Likewise the agreements on many 
roads are signed by the general officers of the system organiza- 
tion without specific mention of the Order. Some are signed for 
the O. R. T. by the general chairmen, and one, the Boston Elevated 
contract, was for many years endorsed also by the second vice- 
president of the Order . 2 

During the early history of the Order complaints of discrimina- 
tion against union members and other forms of intimidation were 
numerous, as might be expected. Trouble was especially likely to 

1 Convention Proceedings, 1917, p. 165; 1919, pp. 188, 193. 

8 O. R. T., Schedules and Wage Scales, 1918, pp. 40-2, and passim. 
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develop when the union committee made its first move to submit 
a schedule to the management. Time after time union committee- 
men found themselves discharged on one ground or another, or 
without stated reason. Sometimes this form of repression was 
extended to the rank and file in large numbers. The strike on the 
Central of Georgia in 1892, for example, was precipitated by an 
order of the receiver directing the discharge of every operator 
who failed to. withdraw from the Order. At times more 
subtle forms of persuasion, or the allurements of rival offers and 
individual concessions, were employed with telling effect to secure 
a breach in the support of the union committee. Special inducements 
of this sort were employed to secure the withdrawal of the train 
dispatchers from the organization just prior to the strikes of 1892 
on the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern and the Rock Island, 
and have been utilized in many subsequent disputes, including a 
controversy on the Delaware & Hudson in 1924-25 regarding the 
retention of station agencies in the schedule.* At times railway 
officials based their refusal to deal with the Telegraphers' com- 
mittees on the lack of evidence that they actually represented the 
men in the service of the road. Occasionally, the employees on the 
road were canvassed by representatives of the management to 
ascertain the union strength, and the returns so obtained (not likely 
to be exceptionally accurate, because of the fear of blacklisting) 
were used to refute the committee's claim to the right of represen- 
tation. Not until federal control was there any way to secure an 
impartial secret ballot by the employees on any road to determine 
the committee's right to speak for the employees in this branch 
of the service. 

As one might expect under the contemporary conditions many 
of the early schedules of the Telegraphers attempted to erect 
some safeguards against hostile action by forbidding discrimina- 
tion against employees on account of union membership or activity 
in committee work. Provision was also made in many cases that 
men should be relieved from duty and given transportation, when- 
ever possible, to attend union meetings. 4 Such rules are still to be 
found occasionally. A more frequent stipulation of modern sched- 
ules is that union committeemen shall be given relief and trans- 
portation when engaged in the adjustment of differences with the 
management. 8 

• See below, pp. 162-3. 

4 See, for example, Telegrapher, XIV (1897), p. 25. 

• O. R. T., Schedules and Wage Scales, 1918, passim. 
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By the beginning of federal control the slow but steady increase 
in the number of roads covered by agreements, and the building 
up of a greater body of experience with dealing on both sides, had 
gone far in reducing the frequency of resort to measures antago- 
nistic to the union, although there was still, and probably always 
will be, a tendency to employ any means of coercion available at 
times of high feeling and tension. Much had been hoped of a pro- 
vision in the Erdman Act of 1898 which forbade discrimination 
against railroad employees on account of union membership, but 
an attempt by the Telegraphers to use it against the New Haven 
in 1899-1900 had no result save to embitter still further the ill- 
feeling then prevalent,® and the further effort to invoke its terms 
against the Louisville & Nashville in 1906-07 was terminated by 
the decision of the Supreme Court holding that section of the law 
unconstitutional. Thereafter the extension of union recognition 
was achieved only as the committees were able to force or induce 
their officials to receive them. 

As a result of the protection extended to the railway unions 
during federal control by General Order No. 8, and the policy of 
the Railroad Administration of having signed agreements on all 
roads, contractual relations were established by the Telegraphers 
with practically all of the carriers of any size in the country. Most 
of the agreements so obtained, even with previously hostile roads, 
were retained after the return to private control. Chief among the 
roads on which the Order was unable to preserve its hold were the 
Pennsylvania, the Atlantic Coast Line, the Delaware & Hudson, 
and the Reading; the remainder were for the most part minor 
carriers on which the maintenance of financially independent subor- 
dinate divisions was practically impossible. 6 7 

As yet the decision of the Supreme Court in the Texas & New 
Orleans Clerks’ 8 case in 1930 has had no observable effect on the 
status of the Telegraphers’ committees *on roads which deny them 
recognition. In this case the court upheld the constitutionality of 
those sections of the Railway Labor Act which provide for the 
free selection of representatives by the employees without inter- 
ference by the carrier, and require that committees so chosen be 

6 Telegrapher, XV (1898), pp. 439-41 ; XVI (X899), pp. 895-7, 908-10; XVII 
(1900), pp. 885-7. 

1 Among these are the Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern, the St. Johnsbury 
& Lake Champlain, the Lehigh & New England, and the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western. Convention Proceedings , 1927, pp. 365-7, 41 x, 415-16 ; 1930, pp. 123-4, 
173-5, 206. 

8 281 U.S. 548 (1930). 
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granted audience within twenty days of the receipt of a request for 
a conference. Although this may prove to be of some assistance 
in securing recognition, the officers of the Order have been slow to 
place a great deal of reliance on it. There is a possibility of gerry- 
mandering the railroad for representative purposes, or of so 
dividing the classes of employees for the purposes of negotiation 
as to split union jurisdictions and encourage dual organizations. 
Likewise the requirement that the representatives of the employees 
be received for a conference does not compel the negotiation of an 
agreement, nor does it require the railway officials to agree to arbi- 
trate the issues. If the organization were prepared to go the length 
of striking in support of its claim, and there were danger of a 
serious interruption of interstate commerce, the President of the 
United States might appoint a special board of investigation to 
inquire into the matter, but the company would be under no legal 
compulsion to accept a report favoring union recognition. The 
law does promise to be of advantage to the Telegraphers, however, 
in that it is likely to increase the difficulty of breaking off relations 
with the Order once they are established. As long as a majority of 
the employees remain in the organization they can prevent or at 
least hamper the recognition of a rival company group. 

2. Company Unionism and Individual Dealing 

Prior to the War employee representation independent of trade 
unionism had not been widely developed by non-union employers 
as an alternative to unionism. In the railroad telegraph and sta- 
tion service there were no organizations openly supported by 
individual roads, although there were a number of small dual 
organizations in the service whose scope did not extend far beyond 
the individual system. In 1907 a rival union called the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, Dispatchers, Agents and Signalmen was 
formed by former officers and members of the Order, mainly on 
the Pennsylvania, Eastern lines.® On the Reading there was another 
group, known as the Independent Order of Railway Employees, 
which merged with the Order of Railroad Telegraphers in I9i8. 10 
An independent Brotherhood of Railway Towermen and Signal- 
men on the Boston & Maine also amalgamated with the Order in 
1919. 11 Aside from these there is no record of dual organizations 
on a system basis prior to the War. 

• Convention Proceedings , 1907, pp. 20- 1, 45-7, 160-1, 181-2, 190, 196-200, 208- 
id; 1909. PP- 13-14. 

10 Telegrapher ; XXXV (1918), p. 1022. 

11 Convention Proceedings, 1921, p. 13. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA CASE 

For some years before 1907 the general committee representing 
the local divisions of the Order on the Pennsylvania was received 
by the railway officials but at the time of the passage of the Mary- 
land hours law and the Federal Hours of Service Act trouble 
developed over the union policy as to the training of new men. 
Friction within the local organization led to the formation of an 
“independent” union on the system, which thereafter was received 
by the management in preference to the general committee of the 
Order. In 1909 and again in 1912 the general committee unsuccess- 
fully invoked the assistance of the federal mediators in an effort 
to secure audience for the discussion of grievances and working 
conditions. The result was that the Order was able to do little more 
than maintain a skeleton organization on the road until the begin- 
ning of federal control. 12 

When General Order No. 8 opened the way for organizing 
activities the system division was galvanized into life. Early in 
1919 the general committees on both the Eastern and Western 
lines of the Pennsylvania began an active campaign to secure 
signed agreements incorporating the terms of Supplement 21. 13 
This was done on the lines west of Pittsburgh, after instructions 
to that effect had been issued to the federal managers of the rail- 
roads by the Director of the Division of Operation, the agreement 
becoming effective on October I, 1919, but on the lines east of 
Pittsburgh the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, Dispatchers, 
Agents and Signalmen disputed jurisdiction. The case was taken 
to the Director General, who ordered an election to determine which 
organization was actually representative of the employees. In the 
election of December 15, 1919, 4,360 out of a total of 5,474 ballots 
cast favored the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, which was 
accordingly recognized by the Railroad Administration. However, 
federal control expired prior to the conclusion of schedule negotia- 
tions. When conferences were resumed following the return to 
private control a widening rift developed on certain of the basic 
rules, the fundamental point of difference being the unwillingness 
of the carrier to include “exclusive agents” in the schedule. Nego- 


ibid., 1907, pp. 6, 20-2; 1909, pp. 14, 79 - 8 o, 87; 1911, P : 15; 1913, pp. 15-16; 
U.S. Commission on Industrial Relations, Report and Testimony, XI, pp. 10069- 
10425, passim, especially pp. 10137-8, 10144. 

14 Convention Proceedings, 1919, pp. 49-50. 
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tiations continued throughout 1920 and 1921 without reconciling 
these differences. 14 

Early in 1921 the management of the Pennsylvania announced 
the extension of its plan of employee representation to the telegraph 
service, the election of committeemen to be held in June. The 
Telegraphers' general committee objected to the plan on the ground 
that they were already the duly elected representatives of the agents 
and telegraphers. They urged that if the road wished to conduct 
another ballot to assure itself of the representative character of the 
committee, it should include in the ballot a space for a vote for the 
organization as such. The carrier, however, ignored this protest 
and proceeded with the election. Warned by the experience of the 
Shop Crafts, the general committee instructed its membership to 
vote for their local chairmen as individuals, with the result that 
in every instance they were reelected to serve on the Pennsylvania 
system committee. 18 

In its dual relationship of union and company committee the 
general committee continued to press its proposed schedule and to 
claim recognition as a union group. The company, however, took 
an even more extreme stand than before, refusing to consider 
the retention of agencies of any description in the schedule. In the 
fall of 1921 President Manion coached the general committee 
in the negotiation of certain rules, acceptable to both sides, which 
were incorporated in what was understood by the committee to be 
an agreement, to become effective January 1, 1922. The carrier, 
however, declined to put this “agreement" in effect, although it 
subsequently issued a set of “regulations" whose terms were much 
the same. The unsettled controversy over the inclusion of the sta- 
tion agents in the scope rule was carried to the Labor Board, 
which held, in Decision 2622, that all agents save those designated 
as officials in Ex Parte 72, February 5, 1924, should be included. 
The carrier took the position that it had designated all its agents 
as officials, this being one of the functions intrusted to it by the 
owners of the property, and that the Board had no jurisdiction to 
pass on the issue. Accordingly it refused to apply or recognize the 
decision. 16 

14 Telegrapher, XXXVIII (1921), p. 719; Decision 2622, V R. L. B. 695, 
September 25, 1924. 

10 Decision 2079, V R. L. B. 37, January 15, 1924. statement of the case; 
Telegrapher , XXXVIII (1921), pp. 1030-3. 

»• ibid., XXXVIII (1921), pp. 1245, 1357-8, 1474; XXXIX (1922), p. 6; Deci- 
sion 2622, V R. L. B. 695, September 25, 1924. 
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In January 1923 the situation became much more precarious when 
the carrier announced that it would hold a new election under revised 
regulations. The electoral districts were rearranged, and agent- 
telegraphers, agent-telephoners, and exclusive agents were declared 
ineligible either to vote or to hold office as committeemen. The gen- 
eral committee took the position that although the company was 
within its rights in ascertaining by ballot what individuals or 
organizations were representative of its employees, it should con- 
form to the procedure laid down by the Labor Board in Decisions 
218 and 825 to assure an impartial election. Particular objection 
was made to the exclusion of the agents from the election, to the 
redistricting of the road, to the omission of the name of the union 
from the ballot, and to the holding of a new election prior to the 
expiration of the terms of the existing committeemen. The man- 
agement ignored this protest and conducted the election as planned. 
Inasmuch as the existing general committee included a number of 
agents in its membership, and these were no longer permitted to 
serve as representatives, the Telegraphers were no longer able to 
elect the entire company committee by the simple expedient of 
voting for the union committeemen as individuals. A complaint 
was immediately taken to the Labor Board by the union general 
committee. A year later, on January 15, 1924, the Board ruled that 
the case was not properly before it on the ground that the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers as such did not represent the employees 
of the Pennsylvania, although it conceded that the same committee- 
men had been elected, as individuals, to represent those employees. 
To this decision A. O. Wharton wrote a spirited dissent. 17 The 
Labor Board did permit the general committee to amend the state- 
ment of its complaint so as to appear before the Board in the role 
of company committee, and on February 2 a supplementary hearing 
was held. The committee then complained that the management 
had announced a new election to be held February 8 under still 
further revised electoral regulations. In this hearing the represen- 
tatives of the carriers contended ingenuously that the fact that 
the committee bringing the complaint was chosen in the elections 
complained of estopped it from attacking the validity of the elec- 
tion. The Board brushed these technicalities aside; in Decision 
2130, February 5, 1924, it declared the previous elections in viola- 
tion of the Transportation Act and directed the holding of a secret 
ballot in which the employees might vote fof organizations or 

it Decision 2079, V R. L. B. 37, January 15, 1924. 
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individuals as they chose. 18 This decision was ignored by the car- 
rier. In the course of the summer of 1924 it seemed likely that a 
strike would break out, with union recognition, representation of 
agents, and the general revision of rules all at stake. The Labor 
Board finally took jurisdiction in the dispute. In Decision 2622, 
September 25, 1924, it ordered the inclusion of all agents except- 
ing occupants of large agencies in the schedule. It also proceeded to 
hold an election on the road. In Decision 2781, January 17, 1925, 
it sustained the Order as the authorized representative agency on 
the Pennsylvania. The returns were as follows : l# 


Ballots mailed out by the Labor Board 7,760 

Ballots returned to the Board 4,826 

Number voting for the O. R. T. 4.258 

Number voting for Pennsylvania Railroad Employees* 
Representation Plan 318 

Invalidated (blanks, incomplete, or names not on list 

furnished by employees) 129 

Number voting for miscellaneous organizations or 
individuals 1 21 


This decision, as well as Decision 3003, February 20, 1925, 
passing upon disputed rules, was ignored by the carrier, which since 
that time has continued to deal exclusively with the company com- 
mittee. Under the revised electoral rules this is no longer coincident 
with the general committee of the Order. Had it continued to be so, 
it is doubtful if the organization would have raised a great deal 
of objection to the employee representation plan. The fundamental 
point of difference came when the company refused to permit the 
agents to participate in the plan and removed their positions from 
the schedule. Had the organization assented to this step on the 
Pennsylvania it would have lost the agencies throughout the coun- 
try and would have found its membership and its scheduled posi- 
tions cut nearly in half. 20 


THE READING CASE 

On the Philadelphia & Reading Supplement 21 was incorporated 
in a signed agreement prior to the expiration of federal control. 
This agreement continued in effect until after the issuance of 
Decision 1 19, abrogating the existing national agreements. Follow- 

18 Decision 2130, VR.L, B. no, February 5, 1924. 

19 Decision 2781, VI R. L. B. 15, January 17, 1925. 

20 Decisions 3003, VI R. L. B. 310, February 20, 1925, and 3713, VI R. L. B. 
1069, June 17, 1925. 
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in g the appearance of this decision, which was at first generally 
thought to apply to the Telegraphers* schedules established during 
federal control, the general committee submitted a proposition on 
working rules. June 14, 1921, was set as the date for conference. 
In the meanwhile, however, the Order petitioned for an interpre- 
tation of the decision and the committee requested that negotia- 
tions be deferred pending a decision by the Labor Board. To this 
the carrier would not agree, and the conference was adjourned. 
Notice was then served on the committee that the schedule would 
be abrogated after the expiration of the required thirty days* 
notice, and on the day following the termination of the notice 
period, ballots were distributed among the employees for an elec- 
tion of representatives to carry on negotiations relative to a new 
schedule in line with the principles laid down in Decision 119. 
The result was the reelection of the union committeemen as indi- 
vidual representatives. The carrier then advised the committee 
that it was ready to proceed with the drafting of new working 
rules, but the committee demanded recognition as a union com- 
mittee before it would go on with the negotiations. As a result the 
carrier on its own motion applied the rules established by the Labor 
Board in Decision 757. 21 

In May 1922 a local chairman of the original committee was 
dismissed for cause and an election was conducted by the carrier 
to fill this place. The committee contended that in this instance 
an effort was made to force the choice of a non-member of the 
organization, and that a majority of the agents were improperly 
excluded from the election. In Decision 1828, June 8, 1923, the 
Labor Board sustained the action of the carrier in conducting the 
new election in the same manner as the former elections, apparently 
on the score that the general issue of representation was not 
properly brought in. A spirited dissent was submitted by Wharton 
and Grable, contending that a new election should have been 
ordered. 22 

In April 1923, however, the issue of representation arose 
directly, following the refusal of a request for a conference on 
wage readjustments filed by the general chairman as an officer of 
the Order. In May the carrier advised the employees* committee 
that it was prepared to take up the wage question, and a conference 
was held on May 18. At this conference the general chairman 

21 See Decision 832, III R. L. B. 223, March 31, 1922, frhich sustained the car- 
rier in doing so in view of the refusal of the committee to confer on rules. 

22 Decision 1828, IV R. L. B. 382, June 8, 1923. 
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attempted to submit authorization from a large number of em- 
ployees naming the organization as their representative. He also 
protested the admission to the meeting of the general committee 
of three local chairmen named by company ballots subsequent to 
the original general election. Consideration of both contentions 
were denied. The committee then appealed the case to the Labor 
Board, which on the evidence decided that the Order should be 
recognized or an impartial election held to decide the issue.” This 
decision was ignored. 

Since 1923 the Reading officials have dealt with a mixed com- 
mittee. Four members are local chairmen of the Order, elected on 
the four divisions of the road on which a majority of the em- 
ployees are members of the organization ; three are non-members 
of the union, elected on the three divisions where the union does not 
possess a clear majority. As long as the Telegraphers are unable 
to elect the entire company committee the management takes the 
position that it will not deal directly with the general committee 
of the Order. At the same time organizing activities to bring up 
the membership on the weak divisions apparently have not been 
encouraged. 24 

The position of the company in this case is very significant, par- 
ticularly in connection with the terms of the Railway Labor Act. 
Fundamentally the contention of the Order is that if a majority of 
the employees on a railroad system as a whole favor the organiza- 
tion, it should be recognized as representative. The position of the 
Reading management is that if there is a division on which a 
majority of the employees do not belong to the union they are 
entitled to elect an independent representative in place of the union 
local chairman for the district. From the union point of view a 
vital issue is involved in this clash of opinion as to the proper area 
for self-determination, because the principle as applied by the 
Reading places a premium on decentralized organization by small 
groups of employees, not necessarily even covering a whole system, 
and establishes a possible basis for utilizing the Railway Labor Act 
to deny recognition to a union even when it possesses a clear major- 
ity of the employees on a system. 

THE DELAWARE & HUDSON CASE 

During 1924 the general committee on the Delaware & Hudson 
attempted to secure a revision of wage rates but was unable to come 

s» Decision 1955, IV R. L. B. 600, July 27, 1923; Telegrapher , XL (1923)' 
pp. 1056-66. 

24 Convention Proceedings, 1927, pp. 362, 415; 1930, pp. 98, 14 5-6. 
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to direct agreement and appealed the case to the Labor Board. 
While the case was pending a voluntary increase of 3c per hour was 
put in effect. Decision 2557 carried a further increase of ic per 
hour. Early in 1924 another dispute arose as a result of the action 
of the carrier in removing 87 agencies from the schedule and 
putting them on a monthly basis of pay. This action occurred after 
the revision of Ex Parte 72 by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, February 5, 1924, and in Decision 2856 the Labor Board 
directed that the agencies be continued in the schedule unless and 
until removed by agreement or decision of the Board. 25 

This decision was not complied with by the carrier. On the con- 
trary individual employees were interviewed and offered additional 
pay and other inducements to sign “individual” contracts including 
a provision that “no one is or will hereafter be authorized to rep- 
resent me.” In June 1925 the management advised the general 
committee that it no longer represented a majority of the employees 
and therefore could not be recognized. Since that time the em- 
ployees, apparently, have not been permitted to proceed through 
representatives of any sort. 26 

APPRAISAL 

While the extent of the non-union area, occupied either by em- 
ployee representation plans or individual dealings, is by no means 
insignificant, it is also clear that there has been practically no ten- 
dency to increase in the past five or six years, and, under the more 
harmonious relations which have very generally been established 
in the railroad service, there seems to be little prospect of such an 
increase. On many roads the Order enjoys a long history of har- 
monious relations and continuous dealing which unquestionably 
stands it in good stead in this instance. 

Furthermore, the analysis of the limited contact of the Order 
with alternative forms of representation indicates that only one, 
on the Pennsylvania, was worked out for its own sake, on a road 
traditionally opposed to dealing with unions as such. In the other 
cases — particularly the Atlantic Coast Line — the plans were intro- 
duced in the course of definite conflicts with the local organiza- 
tion. 27 From this the inference may perhaps fairly be drawn that 

25 Decisions 2557, V R. L. B. 606, July 11, 1924; 2856* VI R. L. B. 125, Jan- 
uary 27, 1925 ; Convention Proceedings, 1927, pp. 408-9. 

26 Convention Proceedings, 1927, pp. 408-9. 

27 With reference to the Atlantic Coast Line case, see above, pp. 59-60. 
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the company union, if and when employed, is likely to be used 
as a fighting weapon rather than as a means of securing improved 
morale or greater operating efficiency. The threat of a company 
union is potentially a bargaining point in the hands of the em- 
ployer to parry the threat of a strike. 

In fact there are few ways in which employee representation 
in the telegraph service gives much promise of reducing operating 
expenses. The company adopting such a plan must assume the 
salary of the general officers and the costs of committee work 
previously supported by the employees themselves. At the same 
time the companies using such plans have so far followed the policy 
of meeting every concession secured on adjacent roads by approxi- 
mately equivalent concessions to their own employees. This has 
meant a minimum of relaxation of working rules. In some indus- 
tries and in some branches of the railroad service employee rep- 
resentation may give some promise of reducing operating costs 
by cutting down resistance to changes in methods of production, 
eliminating restriction of output, and improving morale. As will 
be seen, however, in discussing technical changes in methods of 
operation, the possibility of group resistance to changed methods 
in the telegraph service is small, and has in fact seldom appeared. 
Beyond this, so much of an employee's work is outside his own 
control that restriction of output in the usual sense is scarcely 
possible. 

Since the threat of company unionism has not appeared on a 
large scale in the telegraph service it has not been necessary, so far 
at least, to develop a union counter-offensive to the degree that the 
Shop Crafts, for example, have sought to do with union-manage- 
ment cooperation. As a matter of fact it would probably be a great 
deal more difficult to work out any very tangible program for 
increasing production in the telegraph service save through the 
development of esprit de corps and the encouragement of alert and 
efficient work by individual members. Union officers contend, 
however, that where the organization is recognized and fairly dealt 
with the union does develop loyalty to the company, and that the 
road which is widely known to be fair is in position to receive 
not only the cooperation of its own employees but also the benefit 
of advertising and traffic solicitation by union agents throughout 
the country. Beyond this the union answer to company unionism 
has not yet been developed. 



PART III. UNION POLICIES RELATING TO 
CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 



CHAPTER X 


THE WAGE SCHEDULE 

I. The Character of the Wage Rate Problem 

I N THE railroad telegraph and station service the straight 
time rate on a monthly, daily or hourly basis has been the 
almost invariable method of payment. It is difficult if not 
impossible to measure definitely the productive output of 
station agents, towermen, or other employees within the juris- 
diction of the Order by any objective standard, and therefore 
piece-work, premium and bonus schemes, or other special forms 
of remuneration have never been introduced. 

Conditions in the service are, however, such as to raise problems 
in bargaining on wage rates for the Telegraphers which are not 
usually encountered by other crafts. Ordinarily unions in time- 
working trades seek to establish by local agreement a minimum 
time rate for all men working by the same methods on the same 
kind of material, and make little attempt to bargain on rates in 
excess of the minimum. The rates actually paid tend to fall within 
a narrow range because all the men employed on the same kind of 
work appear to do about the same amount. In the telegraph and 
station service, however, there are at least a dozen different classes 
of employees covered by the same schedule, and within each class 
there are countless variations in the kind and amount of work to 
be done at different places. The employees are distributed singly 
or in small numbers along the line of the railroad under working 
and living conditions of varying desirability. It is therefore vir- 
tually impossible to compare the performance of different em- 
ployees, and it is likewise impossible for them to “standardize” 
their output by the adoption of a stint or other measure of output. 
The amount of work to be done depends, for the most part, on 
conditions which the employees do not control : the station agent 
must handle the business of his particular station; the tower man 
does not determine the number of train movements. No single 
rate could be fixed which would fairly compensate such divergent 
services, and the union therefore cannot stop sljort with the nego- 
tiation of a minimum time rate; to do so would leave the rating 
of the vast majority of the positions to individual bargaining or 
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to the tender mercies of the employer alone. The union is therefore 
obliged to undertake the laborious task of bargaining with the 
employer at some time or other on the rate for each position 
covered by the schedule. The rating process applies to the jobs, of 
course, and not to the individual employees. The seniority system 
is usually depended upon to assure an equitable distribution of the 
jobs of varying desirability among the employees without favor- 
itism or undesirable competition. 

Obviously the problem of bargaining on wage rates would be 
simpler, and the results perhaps more equitable, if some objective 
basis could be worked out for the analysis and classification of 
positions, so that men doing approximately the same kind and 
amount of work at different locations would get the same pay. 
With such standardized groupings, and differential rates as 
between groups based on real differences in the amount and kind 
of work, a rough equivalence of reward and output would be 
assured. Although some progress has been made toward the 
achievement of this ideal the Order has for the most part been 
compelled to bargain as best it could for employees doing unstand- 
ardized work under highly diverse conditions. One might well 
wonder that collective bargaining could be carried on at all under 
such unfavorable conditions. Fortunately the working conditions, 
although not standardized from one place to another, do not 
change frequently or rapidly, so that when a rate has once been 
fixed for a position it does not require perpetual tinkering to keep 
it in adjustment. 

If the general committee and the managing officials were agreed 
on the substantial equity of existing differentials between different 
schedule positions, wage changes could be confined to percentage 
changes in the existing rates of all positions, leaving internal 
relationships unaltered. A flat increase of so many cents per 
hour for all positions would be equally simple to apply, and would 
carry no suggestion of favoritism, but it would tend to narrow 
existing differentials and benefit the lower-paid men in greater 
degree than the more highly paid. 

It is seldom, however, that the existing wage relationships are 
entirely acceptable to both sides. Alleged inequalities have repeat- 
edly demanded attention in the bargaining process. The traditional 
practice has been for a general committee to negotiate a lump-sum 
increase for the system and leave this to be distributed among the 
individual positions by the railway officials and union committee- 
men in a joint conference in which the relative claims of different 
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positions are weighed on their merits. Sometimes the entire increase 
is distributed in this way ; sometimes a part is applied “flat” in a 
uniform increase to all positions and the remainder used to elim- 
inate or reduce inequalities. Sometimes, too, the aggregate increase 
is prorated among the different divisions or districts of a road in 
order to assure equalization of the benefits of the revision of the 
wage scale and prevent inordinately low positions in one district 
from absorbing all the funds available for the reduction of inequal- 
ities. Participation by the local chairmen and divisional railway 
officials in the process of distribution is depended on for intimate 
information as to the needs and merits of the different positions. 

The disadvantages of this process from the union point of view 
are obvious. The distribution of increases is not impersonal but 
rests fundamentally on judgments for which the union officials 
have a share of responsibility. This leaves the way open to com- 
plaints of discrimination or favoritism from those union members 
who find smaller increases assigned to their positions than they 
think justified. Furthermore, the increases are rarely large enough 
to give everyone something and still leave a sufficient remainder 
to eliminate all the existing inequalities; the practical effect may 
be simply a more or less opportunistic grading up of the exces- 
sively low positions without establishing them on a parity with 
similar positions elsewhere on the road. In fact one of the severest 
criticisms directed at the system is that it has produced an infinite 
differentiation of positions and rates. It has been easier to consider 
each position “on its merits” than to work out standards of classi- 
fication which would make the rating process more objective. 
Nevertheless the Telegraphers have made substantial progress 
toward a more exact approximation of remuneration to service, 
largely as a by-product of increased standardization of working 
conditions demanded for other reasons, but also, in part, as a 
result of the conscious recognition of the desirability of a more 
scientific basis for the determination of relative wages as a means 
of eliminating friction between the management and the union 
and within the union itself. 

2. Factors contributing to the Instability and Non-Standardisation 

of Wage Rates 

Although the standardization of wage rates was not heavily 
stressed as a union objective prior to federal ccpitrol, the progress 
of the Telegraphers toward more uniform working conditions 
tended to make the wage rates of different positions more definite 
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and to facilitate their comparison and classification. In some early 
schedules, for example, a monthly salary was fixed to cover all 
service rendered. In the absence of a definite limit to the number 
of hours to be worked per day, or some provision for overtime, 
the actual number of hours of service was indeterminate and so 
also was the hourly wage. Under such conditions a comparison of 
wage rates of different positions, relative to the duties performed, 
was difficult or impossible. An important gain of early union 
activity was, therefore, the more exact definition of the basic work- 
ing day, which, although not the same for all positions, made it 
possible to detect variations in the real rates of pay for similar 
work. This did not, however, itself reduce the variety of work 
to be done, or simplify the problem of classifying different posi- 
tions into a relatively few grades or classes to which uniform class 
rates could be applied. 

A development which did represent a step toward the simplifica- 
tion of the bargaining process was the negotiation of standard 
differentials for “extras.” In addition to the duties regularly con- 
nected with the telegraphic or station service the incumbents of 
particular scheduled positions frequently had supplementary tasks 
assigned such as the care of adjacent switch or signal lamps, the 
control of highway crossing gates, or the operation of steam or 
gasoline pumping engines at water tanks. The general committees 
often sought to have these requirements abolished on the ground 
that they were not a proper part of a Telegrapher's work, but the 
managing officials opposed any change on the ground that such 
duties were assigned to the Telegraphers only when it would be 
very inconvenient to have them performed by the regular forces. 
The issue was generally disposed of to the satisfaction of both 
sides by fixing a standard differential to be added to the basic rate 
of pay at each position for each “extra” duty. Thus the rules 
frequently specified that the monthly rate should be increased by 
$3 for tending four switch lamps or less, and ap extra of $5 was 
normal for handling crossing gates. As a result basic wage rates 
could be fixed independently of the extras. 1 

Another way in which the work of different positions was indi- 
rectly made more comparable was by the establishment of special 

1 Such arrangements go back to the early schedules of the *9o’s. See Telegra- 
pher, IX (1892), p. 558; XV (1898), p. 26; XVI (1899), pp. 270-1; XVII 
(1900) , p. 423. Also, O. R. T., Schedules and Wage Scales, 1918, passim ; Joint 
Committee, O. R. T. and Regional Directors, Report on Rules and Working 
Conditions, 1920, passim ; Decision 757, III R. L. B. 156, March 3, 1922. 
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rules freeing the Telegraphers from the performance of certain 
types of objectionable work. Among such duties expressly enumer- 
ated in typical schedules since 1896 are these : piling wood; sifting 
coal ; scrubbing stations ; shovelling snow ; wiping, coaling or tend- 
ing locomotives; cleaning cars; stencilling cars; tending flower 
gardens; cutting wood; cleaning chimneys, stock cars or out- 
buildings ; patrolling track. The Southern Pacific schedule of 1902 
exempted Telegraphers from “menial duties” in general. 2 The 
elimination of such tasks not only satisfied the dignity of the 
craft but also tended to reduce the extreme diversity of services 
performed by men in the same class. This made their positions 
more directly comparable. 

One of the principal issues of this character, which assumed 
major proportions just before the War, was the handling of 
United States mail by station agents. The railway mail contracts 
with the Post Office Department made the carriers responsible 
for the delivery and collection of mail from all postoffices within 
a quarter mile of a railroad station. This duty devolved upon the 
agents at such stations. The initiation of the parcel post service 
in 1912 aggravated the situation by increasing the volume of postal 
matter and at the same time reducing the express business and 
the commissions received on it by the station agents. 8 

In 1913, 1915, and 1917 the conventions of the Grand Division 
condemned the handling of mail as not only foreign to the duties 
of station agents but also inimical to the safety of the travelling 
public because it interfered with proper attention to the handling 
of train orders. Relief was sought in two directions; first, by 
federal legislation, and second, by direct agreement with the car- 
riers to eliminate this duty. In 1916 the House of Representatives 
passed a resolution looking to the relief of the agents at the discre- 
tion of the Postmaster General, but the measure was lost in the 
Senate. In 1917 President Perham was directed to continue his 
efforts to secure favorable legislative action. Another resolution 
called for a general movement not later than January 1, 1918, to 
secure absolute relief by direct agreement, failing which the agents 

2 Telegrapher, XIV (1897), pp. 19-27; XVI (1899), pp. 270-1, 824; XVIII 
(1901), p. 104; XIX (1902) pp. 240, 599, 602, 1428; O. R. T., Schedules and 
Wage Scales, 1918, p. 567 and passim. 

The national schedule committee received a list of twenty-five objectionable 
duties, including most of those enumerated above, for consideration in 1919, but 
did not adopt a proposal on the subject. O. R. T., National Schedule Committee, 
Minutes, September 1-9, 1919, pp. 17-18. 

8 Telegrapher, XXIX (1912), pp. 1277-8; XXX (1913), p. 426. 
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were thereafter to refuse to handle the mails. The belligerent tone 
of this resolution was belied by a proviso that no general com- 
mittee should participate unless it was prepared to enforce the 
demand. Our entrance into the War forestalled action of any 
kind. 4 

One of the union demands presented to the Lane Commission 
was complete relief from handling mail, but in the later appearance 
before the Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions 
complete relief or a “reasonable extra compensation" was re- 
quested for the service. Supplements io, II, and 13 simply pro- 
vided that when this duty became “unduly burdensome" or inter- 
fered with the proper operation of trains, relief should be granted. 
In 1919 the national schedule committee went back to the original 
demand for absolute release. At the same time the Telegraphers 
secured permission to intervene in hearings by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on railway mail pay, at which they argued that 
the railroads should be separately compensated by the Post Office 
Department for “side, terminal or transfer service," so that the 
employees might secure compensation for it in turn. On December 
23, 1919, the Commission directed that the railway companies be 
so compensated, on the basis of the wage cost of the service plus 
3 per cent.® 

The general committees were then instructed to demand com- 
plete relief, and finally the case went to the Labor Board. A survey 
conducted by the national union showed that mail was handled at 
about 4»5 °o out of 15,000 stations, and that about 5,000 employees 
were affected. The Labor Board declined to take jurisdiction in the 
case, following which direct negotiations were resumed. The 
Post Office Department finally relieved the situation by requiring 
most of the fourth-class postmasters to handle their own mail or 
by transferring the work to outside contractors. By 1924 the griev- 
ance had practically disappeared. To that extent another of the 
variable factors was eliminated from the picture.* 

Probably more serious than the United States mail service as 
a cause of non-standardization and instability in the work and 

4 Telegrapher , XXX (1913). pp. 972-3; XXXIII (1916), p. 739; Convention 
Proceedings . 1913, pp. 4 7 - 8 , 200-1, 212; 1915, pp. 21-4, 182, 208-9, 216; 1917, pp. 
13-16, 199, 222, 224-5, 232. 

* Telegrapher, XXXV (1918)* PP- 429 - 34 * H42, 1157 -^Sl XXXVI (1919). 
p. 7; XXXVII (1920), p. 427; XXXVIII (1921), pp. 901-7; Joint Committee, 
O. R. T. and Regional Directors, Report, 1920, pp. 87-9. 

• Telegrapher , XXXVIII (1921), pp. 901-7; Convention Proceedings, 1921, 
pp. 16-17; 1924. PP. 17-1& 
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earnings of employees in the telegraph and station service has 
been the payment of commissions by the express, or commercial 
telegraph companies, or both, to agents serving them jointly with 
their primary employers, the railroad companies. On some roads 
the agents have also received commissions on milk and other dairy 
products shipped through their offices. The aggregate commissions 
received from such sources vary not only from office to office on 
the same road, but also from year to year, and may thus produce 
marked and unstable differences in the earnings of agents whose 
duties as a whole are practically the same but are differently 
distributed. The significance of the commissions, for the present 
discussion, lies in the fact that although the express and telegraph 
companies look on them as gratuities, the amount of the com- 
missions received at a station is taken into account when the wage 
paid by the railroad company is fixed. The agents themselves 
receive no separate compensation save the commissions from the 
express and telegraph companies. If an agency brings in large 
commissions it can be treated as a concession, and a low wage 
fixed as the price of occupying the concession. It is therefore 
necessary as a matter of justice that wage rates be readjusted if, 
over a period of time, there is a serious change in the volume of 
business at a particular agency or if the express business, with the 
accompanying commissions, is withdrawn. 

Although such cases have ordinarily arisen as individual griev- 
ances, or have cropped up for adjustment at times when the entire 
wage scale was being overhauled, the general issue of the proper 
handling of the commissions has also come up in two or three 
very important instances. 

In 1917 the Santa Fe, then an unscheduled road, abolished all 
commissions and put its agents on a straight time basis. After 
the War a widespread movement on the part of other carriers in 
the same direction began to develop. 7 The question became acute 
in June 1921 when the Toledo, St. Louis & Western announced 
that after July 1 all express commissions would be retained by the 
company, but made no motion to readjust the wage rates of the 
agents. The Telegraphers took the case to the Labor Board, and 
argued, in protest, that the commissions had always been taken 
into account in distributing wage increases and had been assumed 
to be a part of the compensation of the agencies; that the with- 
drawal of the commissions effected an average reduction in com- 

T See Decision 2825, VI R. L. B. 67, January 22, 1925. 
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pensation of ioji^c per hour, and was in effect a wage reduction. 
The carrier replied that where extra help was required to do the 
work it was supplied by the railroad company ; that the wage rate 
covered both work done for the railroad itself and for the express 
company, and therefore the commissions amounted to double pay- 
ment for the same work. It argued, finally, that the agents received 
sufficient compensation without the commissions — frequently 
more, in proportion to the responsibilities of their positions, than 
any other citizens in the towns which they served. The Labor 
Board sustained the contention of the employees that this was a 
thinly veiled wage cut, without opportunity for conference or 
any attempt to readjust wage rates so as to compensate for lost 
commissions, and ordered the restoration of all sums withheld.* 

The question of the proper procedure in adjusting the compen- 
sation of specific agencies arose in connection with the revision of 
working rules in 1922. In its first general decision dealing with 
working conditions the Labor Board incorporated the following 
rule: 8 9 

“When express or Western Union commissions are discontinued 
or created at any office, thereby reducing or increasing the average 
monthly compensation paid to any position, prompt adjustment of the 
salary affected will be made conforming to rates paid for similar 
positions.” 

Immediately following the appearance of this rule the Southern 
Pacific (Pacific System) announced that all express commissions 
would be abolished on May 1, 1922, and the wage rates of all posi- 
tions affected would be readjusted as prescribed by the rule. The 
railway officials stated that this action was taken in the belief that 
the commissions were detrimental to the service. Accordingly they 
classified the agencies affected into groups according to the amount 
of each kind of business handled, and fixed uniform hourly rates 
for each one, with increases which ranged from to 14c per 
hour. They then invited the general committee to confer on the 
rates thus established. The committee refused to accept the settle- 
ment on the ground that under the rule commissions could not be 
withdrawn as long as the agents were still required to handle the 
business. This issue went to the Labor Board, which sustained 
the employees* contention. 10 

8 Decision 1367, III R. L. B. 961, November 18, 1922. 

8 Decision 757, III R. L. B. 16 1, March 3, 1922. 

10 Decision 1634, IV R. L. B. 139, March 2, 1923; Telegrapher , XL (1923), 
pp. 664-6, 891-9; Convention Proceedings , 1924, pp. 28-9. 
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The refusal of the general committee to accept the commutation 
of commissions into permanent wages is said to have been due 
mainly to the unwillingness of the carrier to include in the distri- 
bution certain additional amounts which it had been accustomed 
to allow as compensation for reductions in the rate of commissions 
since 1906. The grand officers favored the acceptance of the settle- 
ment because it would have converted the commissions into per- 
manent wage increases and would also have reduced the instability 
of the work and earnings of the agents. At that time the commis- 
sions amounted to approximately $300,000 a year. Since then the 
decline in express business has resulted in a reduction of commis- 
sions to an amount estimated at $200,000 in 1928. In other words 
the failure to accept the settlement cost the employees as a group 
an aggregate of about $100,000 a year. In 1924 the grand officers 
and the committee on the Maine Central agreed to the conversion 
of express commissions into wage increases despite vigorous indi- 
vidual protests. Union officers state that the result was an ultimate 
improvement in relations within the division itself and with the 
managing officials. 11 

If in the long run such settlements could be made it would be a 
simpler matter to classify positions for rate-making purposes, 
inasmuch as it would no longer be necessary to consider two or 
more components in comparing the earnings of different agencies, 
nor would so great a degree of differentiation in the analysis of 
the work be necessary. In this direction it would seem evident 
that the grand officers have recognized the advantage of such a 
movement but have not yet been able to make much headway with 
it against the conservatism of the rank and file and the definite 
opposition of the small group whose individual commissions are 
large. 

Another factor which complicates the wage-fixing process for 
the Telegraphers is the variation in living costs and the desira- 
bility of living conditions at different points on the same railroad. 
In the case of living costs the difficulties which grow out of the lack 
of uniformity over the entire road may be intensified by relative 
changes with the passage of time. If living costs shift materially 
in one part of the territory covered by a single road, as compared 
with another, they may subject the wage structure on the road to 
very severe strain. This was exemplified on, the Southeastern 

11 Statement of union officials to the author ; also Convention Proceedings , 
1927, p. 412; 1930, p. 133. 
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roads during the Florida land boom in 1925. On the other hand 
it is sometimes necessary to offer special inducements or conces- 
sions to employees at undesirable or isolated posts in order to have 
them manned. Housing is often supplied by the company, espe- 
cially to station agents, and sometimes water, coal, light, or other 
supplies are furnished at nominal prices or free of charge. 1 * 
Although such services obviously increase the difficulty of com- 
paring the wage rates of different positions, the general commit- 
tees have generally opposed any attempt on the part of the railroad 
companies to withdraw or commute them, and have at time sought 
to have them more widely employed. In 1919, for example, the 
national schedule committee endeavored to secure a rule requiring 
the carriers to supply free living quarters, fuel, light, water, and 
ice, for each employee at isolated points. The regional directors' 
conferees objected with reason that such a rule would involve 
endless controversy over the definition of an isolated point, and 
that the situation could better be taken care of locally. 1 * 

No definite policy as regards the extent of the allowance to be 
made for differences in cost of living from place to place over 
the same road has ever been adopted by the Order. In 1918 Presi- 
dent Perham proposed, before the Board of Railroad Wages and 
Working Conditions, that location allowances should be worked 
out to compensate for differences in desirability of living condi- 
tions and variations in living costs from place to place, but failed 
to suggest any method for fixing the amount of the differentials 
or the basic rates to which they should be added. 14 While a schedule 
of place differentials might facilitate the fixation of “class" rates 
on the basis of the kind and amount of work performed it would 
probably be necessary to fix the differential for each location by 
collective bargaining, and the differentials so fixed would not be 
entirely stable. 

3. The Adjustment of Individual Wage Rates 

Ordinarily the rating of individual positions takes place as a 
part of the process of adjusting wage rates for the entire group, 
but there are times when the general committee must take up the 
case of an individual position by itself. Such a step is necessary 
when a new position is created, or when a change in the duties or 
responsibilities of an existing position between schedule revisions 

18 O. R. T., Schedules and Wage Scales, 1918, passim. 

11 Joint Committee, O. R. T. and Regional Directors, Report, 1920, pp. 102-8. 

14 Telegrapher, XXXV (1918), pp. 1189^91. 
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results in a demand from either side for a readjustment in its 
compensation. 

When a new position is created the wage rate is fixed by the 
management before it is put up to be bid in by a qualified man 
under the seniority rule. If the employees believe that the rate fixed 
is out of line with that paid at other places for work of like charac- 
ter and amount, the general committee must take up the issue as a 
grievance case and secure a readjustment of the rate if possible. 
One of the earliest rules appearing in the Telegraphers’ schedules 
provided that when new positions were created the rate should 
be the same as that of other positions of the same class already in 
the schedule. Subsequent changes in the rule have been designed 
mainly to make the standard of comparison more definite . 16 There 
is no conflict over the principle of the rule, but serious controversy 
as to the proper existing position or group of positions to be 
taken as a standard is quite possible in the absence of mutual agree- 
ment on some objective basis of comparison. 

More serious difficulties arise when the wage rate of an existing 
position is reduced by the management, or the work increased for 
the same compensation, or a new position created to take over a 
part or all of the work of a position which has been abolished. 
The organization is compelled to take cognizance of all such 
changes to safeguard its members against possible arbitrary action 
and to forestall wage reductions effected through nominal changes 
in the work or responsibilities of individual positions or groups 
of positions. 

During federal control specific guarantees were incorporated 
in the orders of the Railroad Administration that “the entering 
of employees in the positions occupied in the service or changing 
their classification or work shall not operate to establish a less 
favorable rate of pay or condition of employment” than that 
provided by the terms of the orders . 16 This was intended to prevent 
the evasion of the full measure of wage increases by nominal 
changes in classification, and was construed to mean that the 
wage rate of a particular position should not be reduced in the 

18 See Telegrapher , IX (1893), pp. 557-8; Joint Committee, O. R. T. and 
Regional Directors, Report , 1920, p. 8. 

18 Supplement 10, Article III (b) ; Supplement 13, Article III (b), and Sup- 
plement 21. U.S. Railroad Administration, General Order No, zy, pp. 96, 103, 
156. A similar rule was recommended by the joint committee on rules and work- 
ing conditions in 1920. Report, p. 9. 
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absence of a dear showing that the duties and responsibilities of 
the job had changed proportionately. 1 ’ 

As in the case of the rule governing the classification of new 
positions there has been no conflict over the principle of this rule, 
but plenty of room for dispute as to the facts. Where reclassifica- 
tion at a lower rate has been proposed because of the removal of 
telegraphic work from a position involving mixed duties the gen- 
eral committees have ordinarily contended that the use of the 
wires was a minor incident to the work of the position and its 
removal an insufficient cause for a reduction. It is not so certain, 
however, that they would approve the addition of wire work 
without some adjustment in compensation. 

In many instances a change in the volume of express commis- 
sions received at an agency, or the removal of such work alto- 
gether, is the source of a grievance case which has to be handled 
individually by the general committee. The principles concerned 
in the rating of such positions are similar to those involved in a 
general reclassification case, but are embodied specifically in a 
commissions rule which has already been cited. 

A survey of secondary disputes which went to Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 3 during federal control, and to the Labor Board after 
the War, clearly shows that the classification issue was at that 
time the most important single source of controversy. It accounted 
for 25 per cent or more of the cases in which the Telegraphers 
were concerned. This was of course an abnormal situation which 
resulted from the serious disruption of existing relationships by 
the war-time wage orders. Of about 80 such cases which went to 
the Labor Board in the six years 1920-25, 32 involved the abolition 
or consolidation of existing positions; 16 the rating of new posi- 
tions; 15 a change of classification, usually accompanied by the 
removal of the position from the schedule; 21 a reduction in rates 
of pay for existing jobs; 15 the issue of proper classification; and 
19 the transfer of work to other classes. The position of the Labor 
Board was, generally, that the carriers had the right to abolish or 
consolidate positions, but that if they wished to remove existing 
positions from the schedule or reduce the rates they should do so 
only after notice to the general committees and opportunity for 
conference. In several cases which concerned the abolition of cer- 
tain positions and the creation of new ones to perform practically 
the same duties at lower rates the Board held that the old rates 

17 For example, see Decisions, Railway Board of Adjustment No. 3, 1919, 
Dockets T-33, T-39, pp. 3 20- 1, 3 27-8. 
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should apply. 18 Since the abolition of the Labor Board such cases 
have been handled as individual grievances on the different roads, 
but have become much less numerous as the post-war readjust- 
ments have worked themselves out. 

4. System versus Regional or National Handling of General Wage 

Readjustments 

A. SYSTEM BARGAINING PRIOR TO THE WAR 

Before the War bargaining on general changes in wage rates 
was carried on exclusively on a system basis. The normal practice 
was to negotiate a lump sum increase, part of it to be applied as 
a uniform or as a percentage increase, and a part to be distributed 
jointly so as to “eliminate inequalities/ 1 Little attention was 
apparently devoted, however, to any definite standardization of 
wage rates as between positions of like duties and responsibilities 
from place to place on the same road, and there naturally was 
even less of standardization as between different roads. Standardi- 
zation of wage rates regionally was, in fact, practically unattain- 
able with the system basis of bargaining, not only because of the 
technical difficulties of classification, but also because of the 
marked differences in the strength of the organization from road 
to road, even in the same territory. In any movement for stand- 
ardization of rates the Telegraphers on the strongly organized 
roads would have had to carry those on the less strongly organized, 
and would have found their own rate of progress impeded. In 
other words they would have faced pressure for standardization 
down rather than up to higher levels. 

B. EXPERIENCE WITH LARGE-SCALE WAGE CHANGES, I918-2I 

With the beginning of federal control the traditional method of 
system bargaining was abruptly supplanted by national determina- 
tion of wages, under which horizontal increases were applied to 
existing wage rates throughout the country. This presupposed 
that existing wage relationships were equitable and satisfactory, 
but this was not entirely true. Furthermore the wage orders them- 
selves in certain respects operated to upset many adjustments 
already made, although in general they exercised a tremendous 
influence for the standardization of rates and brought that issue 
into the foreground. 

18 For illustrative cases, see Decisions 365, 1085, 1779, 2194, 2471, 2555, 3360, 
3704, of the Railroad Labor Board. 
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The first wage order issued by the Director General, General 
Order No. 27, set up a graduated scale of increases for all em- 
ployees, irrespective of class of service, which gave the largest 
percentage increases to the lowest-paid workers. Furthermore 
because the wage increases of these groups during 1916 and 1917 
had run short of those secured by the better organized crafts the 
wage order sought to improve their relative position by specifying 
that the increases should be added to wage rates as of December 
31, 1915. While the increases granted fell short of those desired 
by the Telegraphers their chief objection was that the selection of 
1915 as a base absorbed the substantial concessions won in 1916 
and 1917 and also wiped out all the adjustments of inequalities 
effected during those two years. 19 

Supplement 13 met these two objections by providing that the 
rates of pay on January 1, 1918, should be employed in computing 
“basic” rates instead of those of 1915, and that these should 
be increased 13c per hour or, where necessary, enough more to 
bring them to a minimum hourly rate of 48c. 80 The basic rates 
were not, however, the actual hourly rates as of January I, 1918; 
had this been so, existing relationships would have remained sub- 
stantially the same, save for the effect of the higher minimum. 
The Railroad Administration had accepted the principle of the 
eight-hour day, and in keeping with this Supplement 13 sought 
to make the shift to the basic eight-hour day with a minimum rela- 
tive reduction in daily earnings. Therefore it provided that for 
men formerly working eight, nine or ten hours per day the daily 
wage as of January 1, 1918, should be divided by eight to deter- 
mine the new basic hourly rate; for men working more than ten 
hours the earnings of ten hours should nevertheless be taken as 
representative of daily earnings and divided by eight to ascertain 
the basic rate. The result was that while the basic rates of the 
eight-hour men were left unchanged from their actual hourly rates 
on January 1, 1918, those of men working more than eight hours 
were increased by amounts ranging up to a maximum of 25 per 
cent. 

The effect of the application of the constructive eight-hour day 
in calculating basic rates was clearly to narrow existing differen- 
tials. Had the men who formerly worked more than eight hours 

19 Telegrapher, XXXV (1918), pp. 1 140-2. 

20 Supplement 13 also granted an additional 2c per hour in lieu of vacation^ 
which were abolished as of January 1, 1919. The 48c minimum included this 
allowance. 
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continued to do so it would also have resulted in an actual inver- 
sion of daily earnings, but this was not generally true ; the policy 
of the Railroad Administration favored the actual eight-hour day 
wherever possible, and the punitive overtime provisions of Supple- 
ment 13 reduced service in excess of the basic day to a minimum. 
The extent to which previous differentials were eliminated or 
reduced is indicated by statistics compiled by the organization in 
November 1919 to show the effect of Supplement 13. This study 
covered 64,736 positions, of which 7,319, or more than 11 per 
cent were on the minimum rate of 48c; 35,307 or more than 55 
per cent received less than 55c; and 51,821 or 80 per cent received 
less than 60c. 21 Available figures do not show the actual disparity 
in wages for different groups in the service in 1917, but the 
average wage in that year was less than 28c per hour. 22 

A more serious disruption of existing relationships resulted 
from the formula prescribed for determining the basic daily rates 
as of January 1, 1918. Such a formula was necessary because the 
Telegraphers were almost universally paid on a monthly basis 
before the War. Supplement 13 provided that the monthly wage 
should be multiplied by twelve, and then divided by 306 ( 365 days 
less 52 Sundays and 7 holidays) to ascertain the basic daily rate; 
in other words it assumed the six-day week as well as the eight- 
hour day. Where the calendar month was the basis of remunera- 
tion, as it was on most roads, the monthly salary covered Sunday 
as well as week-day service. On these roads the agent at a two- or 
three-trick office frequently received the same monthly compensa- 
tion as the operators, but worked only six days a week instead of 
seven, so that his actual daily rate was higher. In such a case, how- 
ever, the formula of Supplement 13 gave the same basic daily 
rate to the operators as to the agent, and if they continued to 
work seven days a week, as was usually necessary, the monthly 
compensation of the operators would thereafter exceed that of 
their superior. The operation of the rule therefore inevitably pro- 
duced widespread friction and discontent, and in some instances 
men bid out of their existing jobs into less responsible but better- 
paid positions. 

An even more troublesome situation developed on the twenty- 
one roads on which the “twenty-six day month” had prevailed. 
There the monthly salary covered only week-day service, and Sun- 
day work was paid for as overtime, pro rata. On these roads, 

21 O. R. T., Recapitulation of Positions Specified in Preamble of Supplement 13. 

22 1 . C. C., Statistics of Railways , 1917, pp. 20, 22. 
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therefore, the application of the formula to monthly salary left 
the Sunday earnings of the seven-day men out of the account, 
whereas they were included in the computation of the basic daily 
rate on all other roads. This discrimination became the basis of 
emphatic protest, despite the fact that the formula in this case 
did not produce nearly as serious a disruption of existing relation- 
ships as on the roads having the calendar month as a wage basis. 
The seven-day men contended that they had paid for their Sunday 
overtime by accepting smaller increases in monthly compensation 
than they would have received had the calendar month been 
retained, and that therefore Supplement 13 did not do them full 
justice in comparison with the seven-day men on other roads. 

About 15,000 men were affected by the issue, and the case was 
taken to Board of Adjustment No. 3, which ruled that the earn- 
ings of the calendar month should be employed in calculating 
basic hourly rates. The managements contested this ruling and it 
went to the Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions, 
on whose recommendation it was reaffirmed by the Director Gen- 
eral in Interpretation 8 to Supplement 13, on August 16, 1919. It 
was admitted by both sides that the rule gave rise to serious 
inequalities, though it is doubtful if they were more serious than 
those encountered on roads which had the calendar month to 
start with. The railway executives continued to protest the rule, 
and ultimately the Director of the Division of Operation held a 
conference in an effort to settle the issue directly. President 
Manion proposed for the Telegraphers that the inequalities be 
dealt with by taking the lump sum involved, about $1,250,000 a 
year, and using it to eliminate maladjustments which had been 
encountered in converting monthly rates into hourly rates on the 
roads in question. This solution was rejected by the managements. 
The Telegraphers then held out for a strict application of the 
rule rather than forgo the increases altogether. As a result 11,008 
men received average annual increases of $114, and 4,027 failed 
to benefit. 28 

THE MOVEMENT FOR NATIONAL “STANDARDIZATION” 

OF WAGE RATES 

The election of Manion to the presidency of the Order in 1919 
marked an avowed change in union policy as well as in leadership. 

28 Decision 1448, III R. L. B. 1019, December 5, 1922; Convention Proceedings , 
1921, pp. 13-14; A. R. E., Conference Committee, Statements, IV (February 
2-3, 192O, PP- 95 -no. 
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He advocated a national movement for the standardization of 
wage rates and working conditions, and contended that it was not 
impossible to work out definite classifications of positions with 
differentials between them and uniform rates within each class. 
Of the fundamental problem he said: 24 

“General offices, relay, dispatcher, yard and reporting offices can 
be easily classified. Agencies are more complex, it is true, but I ven- 
ture to say that practically all our General Committees have classified 
the agencies on their respective roads on one basis or another. A basic 
rule governing the conditions upon which classification should be 
predicated, and made applicable to all roads, could be laid down by the 
General Chairman’s Committee, upon which the General Committees 
of each property could effect a classification of its agencies, to be 
submitted to the General Chairmen’s Committee for approval and 
incorporation into the General Proposition.” 

It was evidently Manion’s idea that some basis could be estab- 
lished for fixing uniform rates of pay for all positions with sub- 
stantially similar duties and responsibilities, not only on the same 
road but over the country as a whole. The national schedule com- 
mittee in an effort to carry out this proposal made a comprehensive 
study of wage rates on 128 American roads, but was unable to frame 
any objective basis for assimilating the rates of comparable posi- 
tions. Instead it proposed something quite different ; first, that the 
large number of existing rates be reduced by placing all positions 
within a certain range or bracket of rates on a single new “class” 
rate ; and second, that these classes on all roads be assimilated in 
some way, not clearly defined, to the rates currently paid on the 
Southern Pacific, which were probably the highest in the country. 
In this way, for example, 173 existing rates for station agents 
ranging from 48 /4c to $1.40 per hour were to be reduced to 24, 
varying for the most part by 5c differentials from 65c to $1.67. 
Thus all agents receiving from 48c to 52c per hour were to be 
“equalized” on a uniform basic hourly rate of 60c, to which a 
uniform increase of 17c per hour was to be added. In the other 
branches of the service a similar procedure was to be followed. 25 

Before the Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions 
Manion argued, on December 4, 1919, that the large number of 
existing differentials was unnecessary to reflect actual differences 

24 Convention Proceedings, 1919, p. 197. 

26 O. R. T,, National Schedule Committee, Minutes, September 10, 1919, p. 10; 
Telegrapher, XXXVI (1919)1 PP- 1200-1; XXXVII (1920), pp. 3-5. 
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in work and responsibility, and that a smaller number of groups, 
with clear differentials, would serve equally well and overcome 
the tendency to excessive differentiation. One of the members of 
the board, Mr. Gaines, recalled that a year before officers of the 
Order had opposed any disturbance of existing differentials. 
Manion replied that the policy of the organization had changed but 
that all differentials had not been eliminated. Another member of 
the board, Mr. Demody (fourth vice-president of the Order, on 
leave of absence) intervened to point out that the present pro- 
posal involved less uniformity of rates than would have been pro- 
duced by the 6oc minimum requested the year before, inasmuch 
as that would have put fully 80 per cent of the positions on an 
equality at the minimum rate.** 

As we have already seen, the Telegraphers were unable to carry 
through their wage movement before the end of federal control. 
They presented their program without essential changes before 
the railway executives in the joint conferences of April 1920, and 
ultimately their demands went, with those of the other organiza- 
tions, to the Labor Board. On May 1, 1920, Manion, in his argu- 
ment before the Board, explained that existing wage rates were 
unsatisfactory to the Telegraphers not only because they were 
inadequate but also because they were poorly gauged to the duties 
and responsibilities of different positions. This unsatisfactory 
situation he attributed to the traditional method of wage adjust- 
ment : 27 

“This may be attributed in the main to the methods followed by 
the Railroads and our committees in fixing rates. In past negotiations 
it was customary for the railroads to award a lump sum of money for 
apportionment among the employees. The appropriation thus made 
would then be distributed by representatives of the railroads and rep- 
resentatives of the employees in joint session upon the principle of 
application, ‘a little to everybody,' and if anything was left after 
such application, it was applied to a few positions where the rates 
of pay were inordinately low as agreed to by the two parties to the 
distribution. The result of this system of application of wage increases 
was the creation of a number of rates of pay without regard to 
equalization or standardization until today we find 182 different rates 
of pay in effect among the classes we represent. 

“The anomalous condition thus created, of employees performing 
the same class of service in the same town and in some cases in the 
same building for which they receive different rates of pay, is a con- 

** Telegrapher , XXXVII (1920), p. 5. 

« ibid., XXXVII (1920), p. 558. 
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sequence of this unbusinesslike method of distribution of wage 
increases.” 

The carriers opposed this proposal on the ground that the exist- 
ing rate structure had been built up out of years of experience 
and that even 182 rates did not express the actual variations in 
duties, responsibility and necessary skill. They objected also to the 
use of the Southern Pacific rates as a basis of standardization on 
the ground that the peculiar territory traversed by that road neces- 
sitated extremely high rates to attract the necessary employees. 
They contended that wages must necessarily be adjusted to differ- 
ent conditions on different roads, and that uniform rates for the 
entire country could not be made for any class of positions, whether 
on the basis of maximum, minimum, or average living require- 
ments, which would not result in serious injustice. They con- 
cluded : B8 

“Standardization requested by these employees would likely result 
in later demands for differentiation and this cycle would likely be 
kept up ad infinitum as the exponents of standardization or differen- 
tiation prevail in the councils of the organization. 

“It is unreasonable to expect that the skill and responsibility of 
65,000 positions throughout the United States can be evaluated in the 
light of the facts now available or that can be obtained within a rea- 
sonable time and reclassification made by your Board justly and rea- 
sonably into 24 rates.” 

As the Labor Board was under pressure for a decision on the 
general wage issue it passed over the question of inequalities or 
standardization and in Decision 2 awarded a horizontal increase 
of ioc per hour to all positions in the Telegraphers 1 schedules 
except the small non-telegraph agencies, which were raised 5c. 
The wage reduction of 1921 was likewise a horizontal decrease of 
6c per hour for all positions save the small non-telegraph agencies, 
which lost the entire 5c increase of the year before. 

When the 1922 movement for further reductions reached the 
Labor Board, Manion emphatically contended, in the hearings, 
that the Telegraphers should receive no further general reduction 
at least until after their long-standing complaint on inequalities 

28 A. R. E., Conference Committee, Statements, I (May 17-June 10, 1920), pp. 
166-7. An outline of the Telegraphers* schedule of proposed standard rates ap- 
pears on pp. 170-4. 
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had been disposed of.* 9 The Labor Board did withold action on 
the general wage issue, so far as the Telegraphers were concerned, 
and on December 7, 1922, it announced a resolution, previously 
adopted, that no action would be taken pending an opportunity to 
investigate the inequalities complained of.* 0 

By curious chance this resolution appeared just two days after 
the Labor Board handed down Decision 1448 in a renewed con- 
troversy over wage adjustments made during federal control 
under Interpretation 8. When the carriers began the movement 
for general wage reductions in 1922 those affected by Interpreta- 
tion 8 also demanded the abrogation of all wage adjustments made 
in conformity to it. While the general case was pending they 
secured a separate hearing on this issue, in which they again can- 
vassed the demoralizing effects which followed the inversion or 
disturbance of previously existing relationships between positions 
of greater and lesser responsibility. The Telegraphers conceded 
the existence of serious maladjustments, as they had in 1919, but 
again contended that these should be eliminated by using the lump 
sum of money involved to even up inequalities on the individual 
roads concerned. This proposal once more fell on deaf ears, and 
the Labor Board granted the request of the carriers for the abro- 
gation of Interpretation 8. This action it justified with the amazing 
statement that : 81 

“It appears that the employees who have benefited by the inequal- 
ities resulting from the application of Interpretation No. 8 have re- 
ceived the full amount of the increase provided for in the orders and 
decisions of the United States Railroad Administration and the Labor 
Board, and that the higher rates of pay accruing to them through the 
application of said Interpretation No. 8 have resulted from the inclu- 
sion in the monthly rate used as the basis for computing the hourly 
rate under Supplement No. 13, compensation for service which was 
paid for additionally as overtime. This does not appear to have been 
contemplated by any decision of the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration increasing the rates of pay of any class of employees.” 

To this decision, which displayed no comprehension of the 
basic nature of the issues, A. O. Wharton wrote a spirited dissent, 
in which he pointed out the fact that before it was finally issued 
Interpretation 8 was reviewed successively by Board of Adjust- 

29 Telegrapher, XXXIX (1922), pp. 96-9, 389-400; Convention Proceedings, 
1924, pp. 8-9. 

80 Quoted in Decision 1698, IV R. L B. 213, March 13, 1923. 

si Decision 1448, III R. L. B. 1019, 1023-4. 
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ment No. 3, the Board of Railroad Wages and Working Condi- 
tions, and the Director General, and was approved also by the 
Director of the Division of Operation. As a measure of justice he 
urged a settlement along the lines proposed by the organization 
but this, he revealed, had been defeated by a 5-3 vote of the Labor 
Board. 82 

The Telegraphers secured a rehearing of the case, at which 
they showed that a number of the carriers had come to direct 
agreement with the committees to use the money to eliminate 
inequalities, and urged that a general settlement on the same basis 
be granted. The Board, however, simply reaffirmed its previous 
decision. This action, purporting to deal with the question of 
inequalities, was regarded by the Telegraphers as a deliberate and 
unfair attack on themselves, in view of the statement of the Board, 
in the Resolution on Docket 1300, that it had not yet had time to 
consider the issue of inequalities on its merits. 33 

During the rehearings on Interpretation 8 the Telegraphers 
requested that the general wage issue be remanded for direct nego- 
tiations. A number of agreements had already been drawn in this 
way and there seemed to be reason to believe that many more 
could be worked out if the case were removed from the docket of 
the Board. This union request, which significantly marked the 
abandonment of the dream of national standardization of wages 
and ended the era of horizontal wage adjustments, was granted in 
Decision 1698, March 13, 1923. 34 

C. SYSTEM AND INTER-SYSTEM EQUALIZATION 
OF WAGES SINCE 1 923 

As we have seen, none of the general wage orders from 1918 
to 1922 set up any criteria for the adjustment of wage rates as 
between different positions or classes of positions on the same or 
adjoining systems. During the closing months of 1922 the gen- 
eral committees began to make progress by direct negotiations of 
the pre-war variety. On the Chicago & North Western and a few 
other roads they were able to secure an agreement, even before 
the Labor Board's decision on Interpretation 8, to use the money 
involved to adjust inequalities. Similar settlements ultimately fol- 

82 ibid., pp. 1024-8. 

88 Decision 1679, IV R. L. B. 194, March 9, 1923; Telegrapher , XL (1923), 
pp. 28-39, 112-13, 217, 249-59; Convention Proceedings , 1924, pp. 10-11. 

34 Decision 1698, IV R. L. B. 213, March 13, 1923 ; Convention Proceedings ; 
1924, p. 12. 
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lowed on practically all the roads affected by that decision.” At the 
same time, however, many of the general committees which were 
demanding the upward revision of their wage scales were not 
able to obtain satisfactory concessions, and carried their claims 
to the Labor Board individually. The Board consolidated the pro- 
ceedings in most instances, and in six subsequent decisions it 
passed on the wage scales and working rules for as many groups 
of roads. In Decision 2025, the first of this character, the Board 
declared that no general increases were warranted at the time, but 
that certain inequalities did in fact exist ( 1 ) as between positions 
on the same road, and (2) as between roads. Later cases were dis- 
posed of in practically the same manner. With reference to the 
issue of inequalities the Board said : aa 

“In endeavoring to correct the inequalities referred to, standardiza- 
tion of the wages of this class of employees is not attempted nor is 
such a condition deemed either practical or just. 

“The Board has increased the rates on certain roads with a view to 
bringing them in harmony with rates on comparable carriers and to 
the end that the employees may receive just and reasonable wages. 

“The task of establishing a proper relationship between the rates 
of pay for different positions on the same carrier has not been under- 
taken by the Board, but a method is provided by which certain of the 
carriers and the employees can agree upon such adjustments within 
the limits of the increases herein granted.” 

To this end the Board provided for increases of varying amount 
for the employees of the lower-paid roads of each territory, and 
directed that the aggregate increase on each road should be dis- 
tributed by joint action of the railway officials and the general 
committee. No more effective way of assuring equitable relative 
rates on the system could be thought of than that traditionally 
employed before the War, defective as it was. By giving no in- 
creases to the roads whose average wage rates were relatively 
high, and varying amounts to those whose averages were lower, 
the Board undoubtedly did quite a bit to increase the degree of 
territorial standardization of rates. 

With the termination of the Labor Board in 1926 there was no 
longer any definite machinery for the standardization or equaliza- 
tion of wage rates as between roads, but it is doubtful if this was 
a cause of mourning to the Telegraphers, who believed that the 

88 Telegrapher ; XL (1923). PP* 653, 726, 950- 1 . 

86 Decision 2025, IV R. L B. 739, November 2 2, 1923; and also Decisions 
2115, 2434, 2557, 26 86, 3266, 3767. 
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Labor Board tended to standardize by holding back the increases 
which they could secure on the more strongly organized roads, 
rather than by leaving them free to go ahead as they could and 
bringing the rates of the poorer-paid up to the new levels. Since 
1926 the general committees have made their wage settlements 
independently, and standardization as between different roads has 
not been a conspicuous union objective. However, as increases 
have been won on one road after another in a sort of cycle, 
some measure of equalization has been achieved. Union officers 
in fact state that the actual diversity of rates for comparable work 
from road to road is much less than relative average rates would 
suggest. Some roads, for example, may have a high average rate 
because they require a larger number of higher-paid men than are 
needed on adjacent carriers, or vice versa, although class for class 
the rates are practically the same. It seems fairly clear from the 
union experience, however, that a greater degree of standardiza- 
tion of rates on the individual systems, on some more or less 
objective basis, must precede any real standardization as between 
systems. 

5. Is Standardisation of Wage Rates Impossible? 

It is evident that many of the conditions that interfered with 
the systematic classification of positions in the past are still 
existent, although in certain directions their influence has been 
mitigated. The marked standardization of hours of service and 
working rules achieved since 1918 has reduced the diversity and 
facilitated the comparison of duties at different points. Further- 
more the greatly reduced range from minimum to maximum 
hourly rates means that a reasonably small number of class rates 
could be inaugurated without extensive shifting of individual 
wage rates. 

On some roads a definite attempt has been made to work out a 
basis of classification acceptable to both sides, particularly for 
those groups whose work is least diversified, such as the operators 
and towermen. Even before the War the signal towers on the New 
York Central east of Buffalo were classified in ten groups, with 
monthly rates of pay ranging from $66 to $88. Later the towers 
on the New Haven were thrown into four groups, three with uni- 
form rates and the fourth containing the “mongrels.” On the 
Oregon Short Line the station agencies, which present the most 
serious difficulties, were assigned to twenty different groups with 
fixed differentials between them. The schedule also provides that 
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if conditions at an agency change the management and general 
chairman shall jointly readjust its classification; if they fail to 
agree, the whole committee may be called in, after which the case 
is handled as a grievance. Thus the union comes into the rating 
process at the beginning rather than as a protestant after the rate 
has been fixed by management alone. 87 

These few instances serve mainly to emphasize the rarity with 
which there has been any joint attempt to develop a comprehensive 
scheme of rating positions. The Telegraphers have undoubtedly 
been reluctant to concede that wage rates should be determined 
by objective criteria alone, just as most other trade unions have 
in the past resisted the measurements of scientific management. 
Before the Wage Board in 1918 Perham argued that as a man’s 
responsibilities and duties increased his wage should be increased, 
but denied that differences in work could be measured by such an 
objective standard as train movements, even in the case of non- 
telegraphic levermen. 88 The fear is that a mechanical rule would 
lack flexibility and lead to the neglect of important but intangible 
elements in the work of particular positions. 

Since the War, union opposition to scientific management has 
declined and in some instances the unions have participated in 
the fundamental studies. In the case of the Telegraphers little of 
that sort of thing has yet been done, though it would seem that 
time and motion studies of the work of signal towers, compre- 
hensive analyses of traffic density, accurate counts of train order 
and message work, and comparative studies of the volume of busi- 
ness at different agencies would assist materially in classifying 
positions of all kinds. If undertaken jointly such surveys would 
simplify the problems of bargaining on particular positions by 
reducing the number of unmeasured factors involved. They would 
not appreciably affect the ability of the union to gain concessions 
for the group and might improve its position by reducing the pos- 
sibilities of friction. Since 1918 a number of extensive investiga- 
tions of various conditions affecting the work of union members 
throughout the country, and the creation of a permanent statistical 
and research division at the union headquarters, have reflected 
an increasing recognition of the advantage, and even the practical 
necessity, of a more scientific approach to the problems of wages 
and working conditions. 

87 Statement of union officers to the author. See also O. R. T., Schedules and 
Wage Scales, 1918, p. 432. 

88 Telegrapher, XXXV (1918), pp. 1193-6. 
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Thus far the organization has not had to face the question of 
whether wage rates should be uniform for comparable work over 
an entire road, or adjusted to differences in cost of living and 
desirability of living conditions. On this point the interests of the 
members themselves do not necessarily coincide. The present 
methods of dealing do not make necessary the adoption of a hard- 
and-fast policy, but standardization of wage rates would have to 
proceed exclusively on one basis or the other. Inasmuch as wide 
differences of opinion could legitimately arise on both sides regard- 
ing the proper allowances to be made for these variable factors 
it seems likely that standardization would have to rest solely on 
the basis of the comparative duties of different positions, just as 
piece rates set over a wide geographical area by regional bargain- 
ing tend toward uniformity without regard to local living condi- 
tions. The prospect for standardization of wage groupings within 
the near future would seem to be very slight, but the developments 
of the past fifteen years have brought that objective more nearly 
within reach should the policy of the union as a whole swing in that 
direction. 



CHAPTER XI 


HOURS OF SERVICE AND RELIEF PERIODS 

F ROM the early days of the organization the limitation 
of hours of service has been an objective of collective 
action correlative in importance with the increase of wage 
rates. The changes of the past forty years stand out in the 
greatest relief in the case of men employed in single-shift jobs 
at small stations. In the earlier days living quarters adjacent to the 
station or office were very often provided by the railroad company, 
so that the operator or agent-operator was always available for 
a “call” to service. Sometimes the exigencies of the train schedule 
involved meeting regular trains at intervals throughout the night, 
so that the employee was never free to go very far away from his 
job. On some roads a monthly salary was fixed to cover all service 
rendered ; under such circumstances both the amount and duration 
of the work, and the rate of pay per hour, were indeterminate. 
Much union activity has consequently centered on defining the 
limits of the working day, shortening it as much as possible, and 
securing additional compensation for service outside the regularly 
assigned hours. At the same time a great deal of attention has also 
been given to the attempt to secure additional relief time for rest 
and recuperation, particularly for men working under conditions 
involving nervous strain. 

i. The Limitation of Hours of Service 

The limitation of hours of service is accomplished by the joint 
application of a number of basic rules which, with the seniority 
rules, constitute the heart of any schedule. Of these, the basic day, 
meal hour, intermittent service, starting-time spread, suspension 
of service, guarantee, overtime, and call rules are the most signifi- 
cant. During federal control and the regime of the Labor Board they 
became very widely standardized, so that the conditions of service 
are now practically uniform over all the important railways of the 
country. 

A. THE BASIC DAY 

The term basic day as used in railroad circles refers to the num- 
ber of hours in an assignment which must elapse before overtime 
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payment begins. The term normal day is applied to the number of 
hours actually worked as a regular thing, since it is sometimes 
impracticable to terminate an assignment within the basic number 
of hours specified. 

In the telegraph and station service there was, prior to the War, 
a considerable degree of variation in the length of individual 
assignments, depending mainly on the number of men regularly 
employed at a given station and the number of hours of continuous 
service required by the train schedule. Where an office was operated 
day and night continuously and the traffic was comparatively 
heavy, three men were usually employed, working three eight- or 
nine-hour shifts or “tricks” even in the early days. At two-trick 
offices the assignments ranged from eight or nine hours up to 
twelve according tp traffic conditions. At one-trick offices the men 
almost invariably worked twelve hours or more, or had no definite 
limit to the amount of service which could be required. Many of 
the early rules fixing a basic day of twelve hours were largely 
vitiated by their failure to require that the hours of service be con- 
secutive, or by the proviso that employees might be assigned to 
meet regularly scheduled trains arriving before or after working 
hours without overtime payment for the service. 1 

Before 1900 comparatively little was accomplished in shortening 
the basic day, but there was considerable progress in strengthening 
the rule. Thus where twelve hours* service was assigned it was 
ordinarily required to be consecutive. In many cases a meal hour 
free from service was provided in the course of the shift. The 
aggregate number of hours to be worked if the trick was split or 
irregular was also reduced in some instances. In a few schedules 
the hours at stations served by three or more men were fixed at 
ten, with no meal hour. 2 

After 1905 the attention of the organization was devoted, for 
a number of years, to the effort to secure the limitation of hours 
of service by state and federal legislation, in which they were aided 
by the prevailing drift of public feeling. The effect of long hours 
upon the alertness of responsible employees had been emphasized 
by a number of accidents directly attributable to fatigue, which 
seemed to warrant legislative action in the interests of public 
safety. 

1 The Southern Pacific (Pacific System) schedule of 1899 limited the aggre- 
gate service on split tricks to eight hours ; the Northern Pacific schedule of 1901 
fixed the limit at ten. Telegrapher , XVI (1899), pp. 82i-'3o, 823; XVIII (1901), 

pp. 104-5. 

* ibid., XIX (1902), pp. 239-41, 473-4. 
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Curiously enough the first measure proposing to limit the hours 
of telegraphers, introduced in the Maryland legislature in 1902, 
received very little support from the operators themselves. By 1905, 
however, it was actively sponsored by the organization, despite 
some opposition within the ranks, and in 1906 was finally enacted. 
Similar measures elsewhere received organized support and were 
quickly placed on the statute books of Missouri, Nevada, North 
Carolina, New York, Virginia, Texas, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
and Wisconsin. These state laws were for the most part invali- 
dated by adverse decisions in the courts, holding them to be in con- 
flict with the federal power to regulate interstate commerce even 
in the absence of equivalent federal legislation.* 

Even before the state laws were invalidated, the train and engine 
service organizations and the Telegraphers had initiated a move- 
ment to secure federal legislation. Early in 1907 Congress enacted 
the Hours of Service Act, covering all employees engaged in the 
movement of trains. It provided that train and engine crews might 
work not more than sixteen consecutive hours, to be followed by 
at least ten consecutive hours of rest, and that dispatchers, teleg- 
raphers, and others handling train orders, should not work more 
than nine hours in twenty-four at offices "continuously operated,” 
nor more than thirteen hours at offices open only part of the day, 
with allowance for extra service in emergencies. 4 

The sections covering the telegraphers were vigorously attacked 
by railway officials as class legislation. Strenuous efforts were made 
to secure an extension of time beyond March 4, 1908, the effective 
date of the law, which would have amounted to its virtual suspen- 
sion. On February 27, 1908, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
conducted hearings on requests for relief from the application of 
the law to large numbers of offices filed by more than fifty carriers. 
The latter pleaded that an adequate supply of competent operators 
was not available, at least in normal times ; that reduced earnings 
during the depression made compliance financially impossible ; and 
that safety would not be increased, because many of the smaller 
offices would have to be closed. The Commission, however, pointed 
out that there were about 7,300 offices operated continuously on 
twelve-hour shifts, and that the requests for relief affected approxi- 
mately 4,700 of them. It held that, while it had the power to grant 

* Telegrapher , XXIII (1906), pp. 265-8, 588-92, 726, 1380, 1516-17, 1673, 
1784-5; XXIV (1907), pp. 663-72, 886 -92, 1149-50, 1238-40; XXVI (1909). 
p. 367; Raihuay Age , XLI (1906), pp. 1003, 1028, 1217, 1238; XLII (1906), 
p. 212; XLIV (1907), pp. 23, 208, 262, 412, 475- 
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relief in specific cases, a general suspension of the law, such as was 
involved in the petition of the carriers, would constitute an unwar- 
ranted interference with the mandate of Congress and could not 
be granted. 8 

In actual effect the Hours of Service Act fell far short of the 
Telegraphers' expectations. On many roads the spirit of the law was 
evaded by resorting to “split tricks” by which the aggregate num- 
ber of hours specified by the act were spread over a longer interval. 
This practice was sustained by the Supreme Court in the Santa Fe 
case in 1911. It held that the omission of the word “consecutive” 
from the restrictive wording of the section covering employees 
handling train orders, and its inclusion in the section dealing 
with train crews, indicated that the intention of Congress was to 
apply the restrictions only to aggregate service. 6 Under this inter- 
pretation the actual spread of the service might be extended as 
much as desired by giving short periods of release at times when 
the train schedule did not require service. Furthermore, as the law 
applied only to those classes of employees actually engaged in train 
operation, 7 it left a substantial part of the membership uncovered. 
As a result special rules, which applied only to employees covered 
by the federal law, appeared in the schedules on a number of roads. 8 

The continued efforts of the Telegraphers to secure legislation 
remedying the defects of the Hours of Service Act were supple- 
mented by direct negotiations intended to improve the hours 
assigned over those established by the Act. By 1917 this effort had 
met with very general success, although the hours of different 
classes in the service were still far from standardized. In his 
testimony before the Board of Railroad Wages and Working 
Conditions in August 1918, Perham stated that on 94 scheduled 
roads practically all stations requiring three shifts or more were 
on an eight-hour basis, and that a majority of two-shift positions 
were also on an eight-hour basis. In the case of one-shift positions 
the normal assignments varied: on 31 roads eleven hours of ser- 
vice in a twelve-hour spread was normal; on 19 roads a ten-hour 
assignment was customary ; and on 26 a further reduction to nine 
hours had been secured. These figures ordinarily referred to the 
actual working hours; in one- and two-shift positions the number 

* Telegrapher , XXV (1908), pp. 159-75, 357-^7, 553, 1083-93, 1265-8 2, 1663-6; 
Railway Age , XLIV (1907), pp. 208, 412; XLV (1908), pp. 69, 177, 192, 210, 
266, 297, 305, 309. 

6 U.S. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., 220 U.S. 37 (1911). 

7 Chicago & Alton Railroad Co. v. US., 247 U.S. 197 (1918). 

8 O. R. T., Schedules and Wage Scales, 1918, passim. 
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of consecutive hours from starting time to release was increased 
by the addition of a meal hour for which the company was not 
required to pay. 9 

One of the major results of federal control as far as the 
Telegraphers were concerned was the almost universal application 
of the eight-hour day to all classes of positions. General Order 
No. 27 gave explicit recognition to the principle of the eight-hour 
day, although it conceded that some difficulties might be encoun- 
tered in reducing the normal day to those limits in every branch 
of the service. 

When the Telegraphers appeared before the Wage Board in 
August 1918, they requested a basic day of eight hours for teleg- 
raphers, and six hours for men in a “tense condition of employ- 
ment, M such as dispatchers and train directors, with time and 
one-half for overtime on week-days and double time on Sundays 
and holidays. Representatives of the organization deprecated the 
idea that this would result in an increase in the number of em- 
ployees required, or that any substantial increase in the amount 
of overtime payments would be necessary. 10 

Supplement 10 provided, with one minor exception, that eight 
consecutive hours, without allowance for meals, should constitute 
a day’s work for telegraphers employed where two or more shifts 
were worked, and. that eight consecutive hours, exclusive of meal 
hour (within a spread of nine consecutive hours, in other words) 
should constitute a day’s work for one-shift jobs. Supplement 1 1, 
covering non-telegraphic agents, provided that eight hours, ex- 
clusive of meal hour, should constitute a day’s work. Three groups 
of agents were excluded from the operation of the Supplement: 
(a) part-time employees receiving less than $30 a month on Jan- 
uary 1, 1918; (b) men paid on a commission basis, or on a com- 
bination of salary and commission basis, by the railroad company; 
and (c) agents at small stations receiving less than $50 a month 
prior to January 1, 1918. 

Supplement 13 merged the agents and operators on the more 
favorable terms provided in Supplement IO, retaining the excep- 
tions previously incorporated in Supplement 1 1, which affected 
only a small number of positions. The chief difference was that 
Supplement 10 had applied overtime at time and one-half for all 
service after eight consecutive hours, while Supplement 1 1 had 
made the rates for the ninth and tenth hours pro rata, so that no 

9 Telegrapher, XXXV (1918), pp. 1 144-5* 

XXXV (1918), pp. 1005-6, 1x44-5, 1169-78. 
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penalty was involved in requiring service up to ten hours from the 
agents. Supplement 13 applied punitive overtime rates to all service 
in excess of eight consecutive hours (or nine elapsed hours at one- 
shift offices where the meal hour was regularly allowed), and so 
definitely tied down the basic day for all classes to eight hours. 

When the Order sought the establishment of the national sched- 
ule in the fall of 1919 the regional directors* conferees proposed 
the continuation of the prevailing rule. The Telegraphers asked 
for a basic day of eight consecutive hours with an allowance of 
twenty minutes for lunch between the fourth and sixth hours of 
each trick without loss of pay, and again requested the six-hour 
day for men under nervous tension. No agreement was reached 
on these issues. 11 

The Telegraphers’ rules did not again come up for general con- 
sideration until the individual carriers initiated a movement for the 
revision of working rules in the closing months of 1921 and carried 
the disputes to the Labor Board. In Decision 757, March 3, 1922, 
the Board ruled adversely to the organization on a number of 
important points, the most serious losses being ( 1 ) the authoriza- 
tion of the assignment of split tricks at certain classes of one-shift 
offices under an intermittent service rule, and (2) the substitution 
of pro rata for punitive overtime rates for the ninth hour of ser- 
vice. However, these changes, which will be discussed below, 
proved to be but temporary, and in Decision 2025, November 22, 
1923, the Board revised the standard rules governing hours of 
service so as to restore the limits set up for the basic day during 
federal control. 

B. SPLIT TRICKS AND INTERMITTENT SERVICE 

The separation of an assignment into two or more parts by the 
granting of intervals of release from duty enables the employer 
to spread out a given number of hours’ service over a greater 
extent of elapsed time, so that one man may meet widely spaced 
trains with a minimum amount of overtime. With the longer hours 
of service which generally prevailed thirty years ago there w^as 
less necessity for the actual division of the working day in this 
way, yet even in the *90*s the carriers often reserved the right to 
arrange the hours, or required agents at one-trick offices to meet 
regularly scheduled trains before or after hours without 
overtime. 12 

11 Joint Committee, O. R. T. and Regional Directors, Report t 1920, pp. 24-32. 

18 Telegrapher , VIII (1892), p. 529; IX (1893), pp. 45-6, 171-2, 557-8. 
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The union did not at first seek the complete elimination of split 
tricks ; an inspection of representative schedules in force in 190003 
indicates, however, that where twelve hours of consecutive service 
w'ere not definitely fixed as a day’s work for one-shift offices the 
aggregate number of hours* service to be performed was reduced 
below twelve, or at least a provision was made that not less than 
eight consecutive hours of release from duty should intervene 
before the beginning of another assignment. In a number of 
schedules split tricks were confined to branch lines and only one split 
permitted. The meal period was never counted as a split. 1 * 

As we have already seen, the Supreme Court greatly reduced 
the effectiveness of the Hours of Service Act by sustaining the use 
of the split trick in the Santa Fe case. Under this decision it was 
permissible to assign men at one-shift offices to work an aggregate 
of thirteen hours in twenty-four and to require four additional 
hours not more than three days a week under "emergency** 
conditions. Thereafter the general committees made the contractual 
limitation of the use of split tricks a prominent objective. By 1917 
many schedules provided that the hours at one-shift offices should 
be consecutive, without reservation. In a few agreements split 
tricks were authorized for certain classes of employees, especially 
those coming under the Hours of Service Act. The Northern 
Pacific schedule provided that all telegraphers employed at one- 
shift offices should work eight hours, with a meal hour and one 
split, in a spread of ten consecutive hours, while exclusive agents 
might be assigned to ten consecutive hours, exclusive of meal hour, 
in an eleven-hour spread. 14 In some cases men in one-shift offices 
on branch lines were required to work eleven consecutive hours 
and meet one regular train outside of hours without overtime. 
Although such rules as have been cited amply illustrate the lack of 
standardization of working conditions, they also show the general 
progress with the establishment of outside limits within which the 
service was to be performed. 

18 On the Northern Pacific, for example, aggregate service on split tricks was 
not to exceed ten hours ; on the Frisco the limit was eleven hours, and split tricks 
were to be assigned only on branch lines. The Southern Pacific schedule fixed an 
eight-hour limit to aggregate service, limited the splits to one, and provided that 
the rest period should be consecutive. The Union Pacific agreement permitted 
split tricks in branch line service, but guaranteed eight consecutive hours* rest 
after sixteen consecutive hours of service. The Oregon Short Line schedule per- 
mitted split tricks on branch lines. Telegrapher , XVIII (1901), p. 104; XIX 
(1902), pp. 241, 603, 1426-7, 1443; XX (1903), pp. 19-20. 

14 O. R. T., Schedules and Wage Scales, 1918, p. 481. 
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Supplement 13 represented a long step forward for the organiza- 
tion because split tricks were completely eliminated and even one- 
shift offices brought down to a nine-hour spread including the 
meal hour. Likewise one of the severest losses suffered by the 
Order after the War was the incorporation of an intermittent ser- 
vice rule in Decision 757, reestablishing split tricks under certain 
conditions. This rule provided that 18 

“At one-shift offices, where service is intermittent, eight hours 
actual time on duty within a spread of twelve hours shall constitute a 
day’s work. Employees filling such positions shall be paid overtime for 
all time actually on duty or held for duty in excess of eight hours from 
the time required to report for duty to the time of release within twelve 
consecutive hours computed continuously from the time first required 
to report until final release. Time shall be counted as continuous ser- 
vice in all cases where the interval of release from duty does not 
exceed one hour, 

“This rule shall not be construed as authorizing the working of split 
tricks where continuous service is required. 

“Intermittent service is understood to mean service of a character 
where during the hours of assignment there is no work to be per- 
formed for periods of more than one hour’s duration and service of 
the employees can not otherwise be utilized. 

“Employees covered by this rule will be paid not less than eight 
hours within a spread of twelve consecutive hours.” 

Inevitably this rule gave rise to innumerable disputes because it 
established no objective test for determining when service actually 
was intermittent. It was a backward step which potentially affected 
a large number of one-shift offices. Naturally it was bitterly re- 
sented by the men who had become accustomed to the shorter work- 
day in the three preceding years. 

The organization accordingly initiated a study of the differences 
in the interpretation placed upon the rule by the managing officials 
of the different railroads; large numbers of appeals were taken 
by individual committees to the Labor Board ; and finally a formal 
request for an interpretation by the Board of the disputed rules 
was filed on October 16, 1922. In presenting the request Manion 
stated that the union study had revealed wide variations in the 
application of the intermittent service rule. On some roads all one- 
shift offices had been placed on a twelve-hour basis ; occasionally 
even two- and three-shift offices had been reclassified as inter- 

« Rule 3, III R. L. B. 156, March 3, 1922. 
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mittent service stations. On the other hand there were thirty-five 
roads on which the application of the rule had been restricted to 
small non-telegraph agencies, a group to which the Order con- 
tended it should be restricted. Manion argued that if there was any 
service of any sort whatever that the employees could perform as 
well during the period of release as later their positions could not 
be classified as intermittent. 16 

In Decision 2025, rendered about a year later, the Labor Board 
accepted the organization's interpretation of the rule, restricting its 
application to small non-telegraph and non-telephone agencies at 
which service was intermittent. This was followed shortly after- 
wards by an interpretation of the rule which made its restricted 
application clear. 17 Further controversies over the basic day were 
thereby eliminated in large degree; there were less than 3,500 
small non-telegraph or non-telephone agencies in the country, and 
even a part of them were exempt under the modified rule. Thus 
the present rule, standard throughout the country, prescribes eight 
consecutive hours exclusive of meal hour for all except one-shift 
positions, where the spread may be increased to nine hours by 
granting a meal period. 18 

C. MEAL HOURS 

The meal hour has always been a feature of the service at one- 
shift offices. Before the War it was often found in two- and three- 
trick offices when the regular assignment was nine hours. The 
chief changes since the early days have been ( 1 ) provisions that 
overtime rates be paid to men required to work during their meal 
hours, and (2) reductions in the meal-hour spread, that is, narrow- 
ing the time limits within which the meal hour must be granted. 
The narrowing of the spread of course makes it impossible to 
relieve some men for meals and so is a potential source of in- 
creased overtime payments. 

The most interesting point with reference to the meal hour is 
that so long as the men were paid on a monthly, weekly or daily 

18 Telegrapher, XXXIX (1922), pp. 922-7 ; Convention Proceedings, 1924, 
pp. 7-8; O. R. T., Circular Letter No. 39 (MS), September 12, 1922. 

17 Interpretation No. 1 to Decisions 757-2025, V R. L. B. 915, April 15, 1924. 

18 There were occasional controversies over the definition of a one-shift posi- 
tion. For example, if there were an exclusive agent at a station, at which three 
telegraphers were employed, he would be considered to have a one-shift job if 
he did no work similar to that of the agent-telegraphers ; if the agent did perform 
some telegraphic work his position would not be regarded as a single-shift job 
even though the telegraphers did no work similar to his duties as an agent. Inter- 
pretation No. 4 to Supplement 13, Art. V, Question 27, quoted in U.S. Railroad 
Administration, General Order No. 27, p. 114. 
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basis the meal hour was regarded as a device which reduced the 
amount of service required. When the hourly basis of payment was 
substituted, however, it no longer appeared as though the man was 
being paid for an hour which he did not work. Thus, where an 
assignment at a single-shift office before the War had often been 
*' ‘twelve hours inclusive of meal hour,” it became, after Supple- 
ment 13, “eight hours’ service exclusive of meal hour.” , Instead 
of being looked upon as an hour off on company time it came to be 
regarded as a company device to spread out the service to take 
care of widely spaced trains with a minimum of overtime. It is 
interesting to note that the tentative national standard schedule 
of 1919 proposed to eliminate the meal hour at one-shift offices 
and place all employees on a straight eight-hour basis — on the 
ground that few men were ever sure of having relief for their 
meals, and that it was desirable to have the amount of service 
required made perfectly definite — and at the same time it intro- 
duced a rule requiring the carriers to allow all eight-hour men 
twenty minutes for lunch between the fourth and sixth hours of 
their tricks, with penalty overtime if not allowed. This move was 
obviously an effort to pass back the cost of the meal hour to the 
companies, as well as to reduce the spread of time covered by the 
day’s work. Naturally it elicited no support from the regional 
directors’ conferees. 10 

Supplement 13 did not fix any limits within which the meal 
hour was to be allowed. Supplement 21, which established rules 
to govern the service on previously unscheduled roads, provided 
that it must be granted between eleven and two o’clock day or 
night, and that if an employee were not relieved within that interval 
he should be paid for tie hour at time and one-half and in 
addition be given thirty minutes for lunch without loss of pay 
at the earliest opportunity. In Decision 757 the Labor Board 
reduced the meal-hour spread to two hours, between eleven-thirty 
and one-thirty, but substituted pro rata rates for overtime rates 
of pay for the hour if worked, and also cut to twenty minutes 
the time to be allowed subsequently for lunch. This rule eliminated 
any penalty attaching to a normal assignment of nine hours at 
one-shift offices, save the twenty minutes to be allowed for lunch, 
and proved to be a source of considerable discontent. In Decision 
2025 and subsequent decisions the Board increased the lunch inter- 
val to thirty minutes but left the pro rata rate in effect. Since that 

Joint Committee, O. R. T. and Regional Directors, Report , 1920, pp. 30-2. 
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time punitive overtime rates have been restored on some roads by 
direct negotiation. 20 

D. STARTING TIME 

Ordinarily in industry, and even in some branches of the rail- 
road service, the entire group of employees begins work and quits 
at approximately the same time, so that the starting time and 
closing hour may be adjusted as conveniently as possible to the 
length of the working day or shift. In the station and telegraph 
service, however, the hours at which the services of the employees 
are required vary from station to station and office to office in 
accordance with the train schedule. A uniform starting hour would 
often involve the presence of employees at their posts long before 
there was urgent work to do, or make necessary additional over- 
time payments to take care of service after the expiration of the 
regular assignment. 

In the early days the carriers were free to fix the hours of ser- 
vice to suit the requirements of the schedules, but from 1900 to 
1917 the committees on many roads were successful in negotiating 
limitations upon the starting-time spread, that is, the range of 
hours between which an assignment might begin. The greatest diffi- 
culty, of course, was encountered in securing such limits for offices 
operated on one or two shifts. There were wide variations in the 
starting-time rules from road to road, and seldom did they apply 
to all classes in the service. A comparatively frequent rule was that 
the regular starting time for single-shift positions should be fixed 
between 6 and 8 o’clock, day or night. This sometimes applied 
only to positions not connected with the handling of train orders, 
and sometimes only to those open more than a specified number of 
hours per day, say ten, eleven, or twelve. The starting time for 
two- and three-trick offices was occasionally defined. As the service 
at the three-trick offices was usually continuous, the starting time 
was of less importance to the carrier except in case the first trick 
involved station service or other duties not performed by the 
second- and third-trick men. 21 

From the union point of view there were two principal reasons 
for seeking to establish starting-time rules. First, it was a way of 
obtaining a greater degree of adjustment of hours to the conven- 

20 As in the Baltimore & Ohio schedule, effective October I, 1925, Art X, 
sec. a, f'h. 

21 Telegrapher, XIX (1902), p. 600; XXVII (1910), p. 212; XXX (1913), 
p. 1230; O. R. T. f Schedules and Wage Scales, 19x8, pp. 122, 131, 176, 181, 200-1, 
and passim. 
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ience of the majority of the men working ; and second, by limiting 
the spread of hours within which an assignment could regularly 
be fixed, it tended to increase the number of instances in which 
calls or overtime had to be paid for. The starting-time rules in 
force before the War rarely imposed appreciable burdens on the 
carriers or caused a great deal of overtime. Not only were the 
rules themselves far from stringent, but the general prevalence 
of the twelve-hour day made it possible to cover the normal service 
in most cases with some leeway. 

The universal application of the eight-hour day during federal 
control made the starting-time issue more acute from the railroads’ 
point of view because the rule interfered with the rearrangement 
of the service to reduce or eliminate overtime. The railway execu- 
tives accordingly objected that a starting-time spread of 6 to 8 
o’clock was unduly restrictive. In Supplement 21a starting-time 
rule was established which fixed the spread for one-shift offices 
at 6 to 9 a.m. and 5 to 9 p.m., and provided that in other offices 
no trick should begin between midnight and 5 a.m. Later in the 
year, in the tentative national schedule, the Telegraphers proposed 
even more stringent restrictions upon the starting time. The 
regional directors’ conferees contended that the great majority 
of telegraphers already worked within the hours specified, but that 
to adopt a hard-and-fast rule would cause unwarranted increases in 
expense because the operating conditions could not be changed 
to conform to the rules proposed. They made a counter-proposal 
that regular assignments should have a fixed starting time which 
should not be changed without thirty-six hours’ advance notice, 
that the starting-time spread for one-shift offices already included 
in Supplement 21 be adopted generally, and that no restriction be 
placed on the starting time at offices where two or more shifts were 
worked. 28 

In Decision 757 the Labor Board eliminated the starting-time 
spread for one-shift offices, provided that at three-shift offices no 
trick should begin between midnight and 6 a.m., and added the rule 
proposed by the representatives of the roads in 1919 requiring 
thirty-six hours’ notice of change of starting time. 22 This decision 
deprived the starting-time rule of much of its force, but in Deci- 
sion 2025 and later decisions the rule was strengthened slightly by 
requiring that a starting time be agreed to in conference between 
the railway officials and union committees. Following this ruling 

» Report, 1920, pp. 43 - 5 . 

« Rule 7. 
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the committees were very generally able to secure the restoration 
of the two-hour spread* 4 

The requirement that there be a fixed starting time — to be 
changed only on adequate notice — when taken in conjunction with 
the basic-day rules, went far to render definite the daily assign- 
ment. However, controversy arose on a number of roads as to 
whether the regular assignments had to begin at the same hour 
on each day. This issue arose most frequently in connection with 
Sunday service, as the train schedules on Sunday frequently differ 
from those of week-days, but there were also cases involving 
variations in the week-day assignments. A typical case was that 
of a relay operator on the Sante Fe, working eight hours a day, 
who was required to report at a different hour on Saturday and 
Sunday than on the other five days of the week, but was paid 
straight time for the work. The committee contended that he should 
receive pay for “calls” for reporting on those two days in advance 
of the regular starting time of his week-day assignments. The 
carrier contended that the rule did not require that the starting 
time for each day be the same, but that by posting bulletins from 
day to day giving thirty-six hours' notice it had in fact established 
these as regular assignments in accordance with the rule. The Labor 
Board ruled for the employees. 28 It also sustained a contention 
made by the employees in a number of other cases, namely, that the 
carrier was not free to make a different eight-hour assignment on 
Sundays without paying at overtime rates for service falling out- 
side the hours of the regular week-day assignment* 6 The direct 
negotiation of starting-time rules since 1924 has gone far in elimi- 
nating the source of such controversies. 

E. RULES GOVERNING THE PAYMENT OF OVERTIME 

It is fairly clear that whether or not the normal day tends to 
coincide with the basic day depends primarily on the exigencies 
of the train schedule. However, the severity of the penalty placed 
on service outside the limits of the basic day is also an important 
factor. It is essential, therefore, to consider (1) the conditions 
under which overtime is to be paid, and (2) the extent to which 
the rates are actually punitive. The issue of extra payment for 
Sunday service will be considered later under a separate heading. 
Technically, service which is simply a continuation of work beyond 

M Convention Proceedings , 1924, p. 13. 

*» Decision 3682, VI R. L. B. 1038, June 3, 1925. 

*• Decisions 2060, 2648, 3240 are typical 
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the regular period assigned is overtime, while service which re- 
quires the return of the employee to his office after release and 
before the starting time of the next assignment constitutes a “call” 
— or a call and overtime if the period on duty exceeds prescribed 
limits. On some roads a distinction was made, before the War, 
between regular and irregular service. Thus, some schedules estab- 
lished definite “extras” or differential rates for men regularly re- 
quired to meet one or more trains scheduled to arrive outside the 
assigned hours. These extras were paid in lieu of overtime for such 
regular service, without eliminating overtime for other work of an 
irregular character. Such arrangements might be regarded as com- 
muted overtime. Other service outside of regular hours was nor- 
mally taken care of under the call and overtime rules. 

A number of schedules between 1892 and 1903 fixed definite 
extras for meeting regular trains outside of assigned hours. The 
Baltimore & Ohio schedule of 1892 provided that at one-trick 
offices an allowance of $7.50 per month might be substituted for 
overtime for meeting regular night trains but that this would not 
cover special or irregular service. Since the prevailing rates for 
meeting trains after hours was about 25c per call, this rule fixed 
the compensation on a basis equivalent to one call per night without 
reference to the length of the interval from the time of release to 
the arrival of the train. A similar rule appeared in the Frisco sched- 
ule of 1902. In two Canadian schedules negotiated shortly after- 
wards, the amount of the extra was graduated in accordance with 
the length of time off duty. On the Grand Trunk the extra ranged 
from $3 a month for a train arriving within one hour up to $6 for 
one arriving within three to four hours after release. On the Inter- 
colonial the range was from $3.50 to $6.50 for similar service. 
Such arrangements, however, seem to have been comparatively 
rare, and by 1917 had almost entirely disappeared. 27 

Most of the early schedules provided that when an employee was 
required to return to his office after release he should be compen- 
sated for the individual call. Sometimes agent-telegraphers were 
required to meet trains within a certain spread before or after the 
regular hours without extra compensation. In other instances 
a lower rate was prescribed when the train was regularly to be met. 
In still other cases a lower rate was prescribed for calls within a 
defined spread: the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul schedule of 
1903, for example, fixed the rate at 25c per call between 5 a.m. and 

27 Telegrapher f IX (1893), pp. 558-9; XIX (1902), pp. 241, 603; XX (1903), 
pp. 29-32. 
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io p.m. and at 50c during the remainder of the night. In the major- 
ity of the schedules a call was counted and paid for as an hour’s 
work even though it might involve service ranging from a few 
minutes up to the full hour. Usually a minimum of 25c was fixed 
for the call with the proviso that if pro rata rates were higher they 
should apply instead. If the service extended beyond an hour the 
excess was ordinarily paid for as overtime, the total compensation 
consisting of the call rate for the first hour plus the overtime rate for 
the remainder. In a few cases, however, a higher rate was paid for 
a call : the Chicago & Grand Trunk schedule of 1892 provided that 
a call should count as one-quarter of a day’s work, and the same 
provision occurred in the New York Central schedule of 1902.” 

The schedules in force in 1917 reveal a wide diversity in call 
rules, ranging from payment at pro rata with no specified minimum 
up to 90c for the first hour and pro rata thereafter. The most gen- 
eral rule fixed a compensation of 50c for the first hour and regular 
overtime rates thereafter, the latter usually being pro rata with a 
35c minimum. Since the average hourly rate of pay in 1917 was 
something less than 30c per hour even the overtime rates embodied 
something of a punitive element and the call averaged somewhat 
more than an hour and one-half for service ranging from a few 
minutes to an hour. 

Overtime rates before the War were almost always pro rata 
above a specified minimum, which was usually fixed far enough 
above the prevailing average wage to have some punitive effect. 
Even where overtime earnings were actually pro rata, however, 
a punitive effect existed, because the men were largely on a monthly 
salary basis. It made no immediate difference to the company if an 
employee on an assignment of twelve hours was able to do his work 
in fewer hours, as it would have had he been employed on an hourly 
basis, but it did immediately increase operating expense if he was 
required to work outside his regular hours. 

Overtime was usually computed on the basis that less than thirty 
minutes did not count and that from thirty to sixty minutes would 
be counted as an hour. This arrangement probably favored the 
company more than the employee because it excluded all cases in 
which the service ran a few minutes beyond the assignment. How- 
ever it unquestionably minimized opposition to the reduction of 
two- and three-trick jobs to the eight-hour basis where it was 

28 Telegrapher, IX (1893), pp. 27-8; XV (1898), p. 27; XVI (1899), pp. 
270-1, 831 ; XIX (1902), p. 474; XX (1903), pp. 542-4; O. R- T-, Schedules and 
Wage Scales, 1918, passim . 
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necessary for the man on one trick to transfer the orders to the 
operator on the following trick. 

In August 1918 the Telegraphers requested that the overtime 
rate for all positions be fixed at time and one-half for week-day 
service. Supplement 10 granted this request to the employees within 
its scope, and also provided that calls should be paid for as two 
hours’ service at overtime rates, that is, three hours’ pay for a 
period of service ranging from a few minutes up to two hours. 
Supplement II fixed the overtime rates for exclusive agents on 
a pro rata basis for the ninth and tenth hours, and time and one- 
half thereafter. The call rule was the same as for the telegraphers. 

The overtime provision of Supplement 11 was one of the major 
grievances giving rise to the insurgent movement in 1918, Not only 
did the agents object to the lower rate for the first and second 
overtime hours but they contended, with some reason, that the 
rule in effect established a normal ten-hour day for them because 
there was no penalty attached to the requirement of service in 
excess of the basic eight-houf day. 

Supplement 13 acceded to the demand of the Telegraphers that 
exclusive agents be placed on the same basis as the other classes, 
and extended the call and overtime rules of Supplement 10 to cover 
them. These rules provided that : 29 

“Overtime shall be computed at the rate of time and one-half time. 
Even hours shall be paid for at the end of each pay period, fractions 
thereof will be carried forward. 

“When notified or called to work outside of established hours, 
employees will be paid a minimum allowance of two hours at overtime 
rate. 

“Employees will not be required to suspend work during regular 
hours or to absorb overtime.” 

These provisions remained in effect until March 1922, when they 
were modified by the Labor Board so as to permit the carriers to 
pay for the ninth hour of service pro rata. Taken in conjunction 
with the revised meal-hour rule and the intermittent service rule 
this change became the source of a great deal of friction. The 
phraseology of the call rule was also changed to read, ambiguously, 
that: 30 

“Employees notified or called to perform work not continuous with 
the regular work period wall be allowed a minimum of three hours 

29 U.S. Railroad Administration, General Order No. 27, p. 104. 

80 Decision 757, Rules 4, 5, and 7. 
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for two hours' work or less, and if held on duty in excess of two hours, 
time and one-half will be allowed on the minute basis." 

The rule of Supplement 13, that employees should not be required 
to suspend work during hours, or “absorb" overtime, was reincor- 
porated without significant change. 

A typical example of the friction growing out of the revision 
of overtime rates is the case of an operator at a one-trick office 
who was required to work ten consecutive hours at pro rata 
rates. The committee claimed that where the meal hour was worked 
it was the pro rata (ninth) hour and that the final hour of the day 
should be compensated at time and one-half. The carrier contended 
that the meal hour was not an overtime hour at all since the meal- 
hour rule as revised by the Board provided that it should be paid 
for as straight time. The Board sustained the carrier.* 1 This deci- 
sion in effect authorized the restoration of the ten-hour day for 
one-shift jobs without penalty. Together with the intermittent ser- 
vice rule it made possible the extension of the actual spread of the 
working day to thirteen hours at one-trick offices without payment 
of punitive overtime. 

The incorporation of the phrase “not continuous with the regu- 
lar work period" in the call rule of Decision 757 likewise provided 
a prolific source of dispute. In some cases the carriers interpreted 
this to mean that if an employee were called to work two hours in 
advance of his regular starting time and worked straight through 
to the regular hour of release (working ten consecutive hours) he 
could be paid for ten and one-half hours' work, contending that 
since the service was continuous with the regular assignment the 
two extra hours could be paid for as follows : one hour pro rata 
(the ninth hour) and one hour at time and one-half. If it were 
a one-shift office the actual spread of hours under this interpreta- 
tion could be increased to eleven hours for the same pay by allow- 
ing a meal hour, or the actual service could be increased to eleven 
hours for eleven and one-half hours' pay, by requiring the employee 
to work the meal hour. The union contended, on the other hand, 
that if a mail were required to report in advance of regular start- 
ing time, he should be paid for a call, that is, three hours' time, 
even though the service on the call carried over to the regular 
starting time. Under this construction a man who was called at 
6 130 a.m. thirty minutes in advance of his regular starting time, 

S1 Decision 2866, VI R. L. B. 141, January 29, 1925. 
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and worked eight hours and a half, would be paid for eleven hours 
(three hours for the call, and eight straight time hours). 82 

In practice the application of the rule on different roads varied 
between the two extremes. Widespread complaints quickly fol- 
lowed, which were investigated in the union study already men- 
tioned in connection with intermittent service. When controversy 
over the application of several of the rules reached an acute stage 
on the Wabash, President Manion petitioned the Labor Board to 
suspend the operation of the rules pending a hearing on their 
proper application. This the Board declined to do, but announced 
that the issues would again be taken under consideration. 88 The 
question was largely disposed of by Decision 2025 and Interpre- 
tation No. 1 to Decisions 757-2025 in November 1923 and April 
1924. The Board then construed the rules to mean that if an 
employee were required to report before starting time he should be 
paid for a call, even where he continued to work through the 
regular assignment. It also held that if an employee on intermittent 
service were required to return to work during his assigned period 
of release he should be paid for a call, and that if service extended 
beyond the twelve-hour spread it must be paid for under the call 
and overtime rules. 84 These interpretations were largely favorable 
to the union position. At the same time the Board disposed of the 
most serious source of dispute by revising the overtime rule so as 
to make all service beyond eight hours payable at time and one-half. 
In making this change it remarked : 85 

“ . . . after observing the operation of the overtime rule for more 
than a year and since giving the entire question further consideration, 
[the Board] is of the opinion that the insistence of this class of 
employees that they should be allowed time and one-half for all time 
in excess of the basic eight-hour day is a just and reasonable conten- 
tion. The overtime work of the majority of this class of employees is 
so largely under the control of the carrier that the time and one-half 
rule will not impose any appreciable burden.” 

With the incorporation of the modified provisions in schedules 
throughout the country by direct agreement or decision of the 

82 Decisions 2662, V R. L. B. 777, October 4, 1924 ; 3213, VI R. L. B. 562, 
March 26, 1925, 

88 Decision 1234, III R. L. B. 708, October 6, 1922. 

84 Interpretation No. 1 to Decisions 757 and 2025, V R. L. B. 915, April 15, 
1924. 

88 Decision 2025, Rule 4, comment. 
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Board the overtime situation has been pretty well standardized and 
controversies on the basic day have ceased to be serious.** 

2. Periodic Relief for Rest and Recreation 

The railroad is to a large extent a continuous-service agency. 
Thus, while there is ordinarily some reduction or rearrangement 
of train schedules on Sundays and holidays the services of the 
telegraphers, agents and others covered by the Telegraphers’ agree- 
ments are frequently required, for at least part of the day, seven 
days a week. The organization has long contended that the con- 
fining nature of the work, as well as the heavy responsibilities of 
some classes of positions, necessitate not only the reduction in 
daily hours but also the provision of additional opportunities for 
recuperation. Efforts to achieve the latter objective have included 
attempts to secure punitive overtime rates for required Sunday 
service, annual vacations, with or without weekly "relief days," 
and the six-day week. Although the different programs have over- 
lapped to a certain extent, it will be more convenient to consider 
them separately. 


A. SUNDAY AND HOLIDAY SERVICE 

Even in the early days some success accompanied the efforts of 
the committees to secure reductions in the amount of Sunday and 
holiday service, the concessions usually amounting to the promise 
that employees would be excused from service "whenever possible 
without detriment to the service” which of course meant that it 
cost the carriers very little. In some cases it was provided that the 
employees should report at the regular time on Sunday but would be 
excused without deduction from wages if not needed. In other 
cases a rearrangement of hours on Sunday was sanctioned in the 
agreement so as to reduce the time required on duty. Inasmuch as 
the men were paid a monthly salary, the reduction of hours on 
Sunday was the equivalent of giving time off with pay but it was 
not felt as a burden by the companies because the rates were already 
fixed and the concession entailed no increase in the wage bill. In 
some schedules there was a reduction in the number of hours con- 
stituting a day’s work on Sunday, with overtime for all service 
outside these limits.” It is impossible to estimate the extent to which 

*• Convention Proceedings, 1924, p. 13. 

" Telegrapher , IX (1893), pp. 104-5, 557; XIV (1897), pp. 19-27; XVI 
(1899), pp. 270, 826, 905; XVII (1900). p. 113; XVIII (1901), pp. 20, 104; 
XIX (1902), pp. 135, 602-3, 1430. 
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such rules as these produced actual relief from full service on the 
seventh day. 

On some roads the committees elected to handle the Sunday and 
holiday service question in another way, demanding that where 
such service was required it should be paid for as overtime. The 
first such rule appeared in the Central of New Jersey schedule of 
1893, which provided for the payment of pro rata rates for all 
service on Sundays. Men working eight-hour shifts were not in- 
cluded. As the monthly salaries were ordinarily understood to cover 
service on all days of the calendar month, this amounted to double 
time for Sunday work and placed a definite penalty on the require- 
ment of such service. The precedent was not quickly followed up, 
but a similar rule finally appeared in the Canadian Pacific schedule 
of 1902, and in the next few years came to be fairly general on 
Canadian roads, but not in the United States. 88 There were a few 
roads in the New England territory on which the daily basis of pay- 
ment was established. On these Sunday service was ordinarily paid 
for at regular straight-time rates. On the New Haven, where the 
men were paid by the week, six-day men required to report on 
Sunday were given a half a day for a call, and a full day’s pay 
for five hours’ service or more. 88 

In 1916 a number of committees in the United States demanded 
extra payment for Sunday service where required. This demand 
became one of the prominent issues in the New York Central- 
Nickel Plate arbitration of that year. The award, which granted 
pro rata overtime for Sunday service, gave rise to a dispute on the 
Nickel Plate as to the basis of computation of the overtime rates, 
and the arbitration board was reconvened. It interpreted the award 
to mean that the pro rata rates should be determined by assuming 
that the monthly compensation covered the working days of the 
month, that is, that daily rates should be ascertained by dividing 
the salary by 26 instead of 30 or 31. 40 This system of computing 
total earnings on the basis of monthly salary for twenty-six days, 
plus overtime for Sundays where worked, came to be called the 
twenty-six-day month. It was avowedly an attempt to secure a puni- 
tive rate for Sunday service which would reduce such service with- 
out reducing earnings, but the carriers contended, with some 

38 i&i<I., IX (1893), p. 307; XIX (1902), p. 599; Decision 1448, III R. L. B. 
1019, 1024. 

39 O. R. T., Schedules and Wage Scales, 1918, pp. 43, 127, 451. 

*° Convention Proceedings , 1917, pp. 9*10, 160. 
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reason, that it was a veiled wage increase because much Sunday 
service was unavoidable. 

In 1917 a number of committees in the Chicago territory de- 
manded the twenty-six-day month, and a general understanding 
was reached on the roads involved in the dispute that the award 
of the arbitrators in the Rock Island case would be followed in 
other settlements. The arbitrators granted the twenty-six-day 
month and a wage increase of 13.3 per cent, the employees stat- 
ing afterwards that they accepted this in preference to a 22 per cent 
increase on the calendar month basis, partially absorbing the other- 
wise punitive effect of the change. Following the award similar 
terms were established on twelve other roads in the territory. By 
the end of the year there were about thirty roads in the United 
States and Canada on which extra pay was given for Sunday 
service. 41 

Before the Lane Commission early in 1918 Perham included in 
his proposals the establishment of the twenty-six-day month on all 
roads. The subsequent substitution of the hourly basis of payment 
for monthly salary made it necessary to approach the Sunday 
service issue from a new angle. Accordingly, the Telegraphers' 
request for the modification of General Order No. 27 included a 
rule requiring payment for all work on Sundays and specified 
legal holidays at double time rates. 42 This request provoked sharp 
criticism from the Board of Railroad Wages and Working Condi- 
tions. Perham defended the proposed punitive rate on the ground 
that it would reduce the amount of Sunday service required, but 
was hard pressed to show how a material reduction could be 
effected without interference with necessary railway service. In 
response to a query as to the possibility of using split tricks on 
Sunday a union witness replied that the men wanted consecutive 
hours on Sunday as well as any other day. At this one of the mem- 
bers of the Board, Mr. Lindsey, remarked : “Then you want the 
compensation rather than the sentimental object.” The rejoinder 
of the witness was that the men did not want to work on Sunday, 
but that if they had to do so, they wanted a continuous rate. 
Perham intervened to explain the objection to split tricks on the 
ground that the periods of relief were frequently so short as to 
make the day useless for any other purpose. 4 * The testimony did 
not make out a strong case for the heavily punitive rates proposed. 

41 Telegrapher , XXXV (1918), pp. 426, 587* 1006. 

42 ibid., XXXV (1918), p. 1142. 

48 i bid., XXXV (1918), pp. 1179-84. 
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Supplements 10 and n made no reference to Sunday pay, and 
accordingly the request was reiterated in the rehearing of the case 
before the Wage Board in December 1918. 44 

In Supplement 13 the Director General dealt with the issue at 
length. He expressed strong sympathy with the desire for relief 
from Sunday service, and granted the special desirability of relief 
on that day. However, although he admitted that much unneces- 
sary service had been required in the past, he pointed out that some 
labor on Sunday was unavoidable, and contended that the change 
from the monthly to the hourly basis of compensation would itself 
serve as a deterrent to unnecessary service. It would now be neces- 
sary to pay additionally for every hour of such service, even at pro 
rata, so that men required to work seven days a week would, under 
the new basis of computing hourly rates, have those rates aug- 
mented by their Sunday earnings inasmuch as the monthly rates 
were multiplied by 12 and divided by 306 to determine daily rates. 
This was equivalent to the assumption that the annual earnings 
used as a base were secured in six days a week. He concluded with 
the statement that it had not been practicable to concede punitive 
rates. The purpose of such rates where granted was to penalize 
Sunday and holiday work, and inasmuch as it was impossible for 
the carriers to eliminate such work, punitive rates would not reduce 
it in any greater degree than would the straight hourly rates, sup- 
plemented by special instructions to be issued directing the reduc- 
tion of Sunday and holiday work to a minimum. 45 

In the fall of 1919 another effort was made to establish punitive 
overtime rates. A rule was incorporated in the proposed national 
schedule requiring the compensation of all Sunday and holiday 
service under the call and overtime rules. This proposal was flatly 
rejected by the regional directors* conferees on the ground that the 
Director General had already ruled on the overtime issue. They 
made a counter-proposal, however, that when a telegrapher worked 
the entire number of hours constituting the week-day assignment 
he should be paid pro rata; that when he worked less than the 
normal number of hours, but within the spread of the week-day 
assignment, he should be paid for a call for two hours or less, and 
pro rata thereafter ; and that all service outside the regular week- 
day assignment should be paid for under the call and overtime 

44 ibid., XXXVI (1919). p. 7. 

48 Supplement 13, Art. X, U.S. Railroad Administration, General Order No. 27, 
pp. 105-6. 
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rules. 46 This proposal is of considerable interest because it was 
adopted by the Labor Board without substantial change in Deci- 
sion 757. 

When the organization presented its case to the Labor Board in 
January 1920 it restricted its submission to the wage issue and the 
demand for time-and-one-half rates for Sunday and holiday ser- 
vice. The Board, however, did not pass on the latter issue until the 
rules as a whole came up for consideration. In Decision 757 it once 
more turned down the request for punitive rates and adopted the 
rule already outlined. Thereafter the organization abandoned, for 
the time, its effort to secure punitive rates for service performed 
on Sundays and concentrated its attention on other forms of actual 
relief. 

B. VACATIONS AND RELIEF DAYS WITH PAY 

On some roads the general committees long before the War had 
taken up the question of leisure in the form of annual vacations 
or weekly or fortnightly relief days. As early as 1892 the Balti- 
more & Ohio schedule granted train dispatchers fifteen days* vaca- 
tion per year and block operators two relief days per month with 
pay. Similar rules appeared with increasing frequency in subse- 
quent schedules. By 1917 sixty-seven roads had vacation rules 
in effect by agreement giving annual vacations ranging from seven 
to twenty days, and averaging 12.44 days, to 38,070 employees 
covered by the Telegraphers* schedules. On forty-seven roads the 
rule had been secured by direct negotiation ; on nine through the 
efforts of federal mediators, and on eleven as a result of arbitra- 
tion. On a majority of the roads the vacations accrued only to those 
employees who satisfied the conditions for eligibility. On seven- 
teen roads, for example, the eligibility of some or all of the classes 
depended on the length of the daily assignment, some rules pro- 
viding that only men working more than nine or ten hours per day 
would be eligible. On twenty roads eligibility was based, in whole 
or in part, on the performance of service on Sundays and holidays ; 
while on thirty-one roads the length of continuous service with the 
road was a factor in determining eligibility to, or the length of, the 
vacation, or both. In addition to the employees who enjoyed vaca- 
tions by contractual rule there were eight or more other roads, 
some of them unscheduled, on which employees in the telegraph 
and station service were given vacations by practice. 4 * 

46 Report j 1920, pp. 47-9. 

47 O. R. T., Brief on Vacations with Pay, Baltimore & Ohio Arbitration, 
1927, Appendices A-H (MS). 
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As in the case of other conditions which were not standardized 
before the War, the Telegraphers requested a universal vacation 
rule in their presentation to the Wage Board in August 1918, on 
the ground that such opportunities for recreation were made neces- 
sary by the confining nature of the work and the responsibility and 
nervous tension frequently involved. 48 

Supplement 10, however, standardized conditions not by extend- 
ing the rule but by abolishing vacations and relief days with pay, 
effective January 1, 1919. Supplement 13 dealt with the ensuing 
protest by allowing every employee an increase of 2c per hour in 
lieu of vacations, although this did not increase the minimum 
hourly rate of 48c. This benefited the men who had not previously 
enjoyed vacations, but caused a great deal of discontent among 
those who had, because the aggregate increase in earnings ran short 
of the extra pay which would have been earned under the vacation 
rules had the time been worked. 49 The men affected by the change 
were not greatly mollified by the reflection that a substantial num- 
ber not previously benefiting by the rule had received equivalent 
increases. 

Thereafter the Telegraphers made a number of attempts to re- 
establish the vacations with pay but were regularly met with the 
objection that the vacations had been “bought” from them and 
therefore could not be reestablished. To this they rejoined bitterly 
that when the carriers demanded wage reductions in 1921 they in- 
cluded the 2c vacation allowance in their figures on basic wages, 
thus forcing the employees in the long run to surrender their 
vacations without compensation. 

The tentative national schedule contained a vacation rule to the 
effect that employees in the service one year should be allowed 
three weeks’ vacation with pay. The regional directors* conferees 
replied first of all that the request exceeded the jurisdiction of the 
conference committee, and in the second place that it would estab- 
lish a precedent of paying hourly rated employees for hours not 
worked to the extent of ten million hours per year, or the equivalent 
of the services of four thousand full-time men. 50 

The vacation issue was withheld from the Labor Board in 1920, 

48 Telegrapher, XXXV (1918), pp. 1142, 1198-1205. 

49 Assuming that a man worked eight hours a day for 365 days in the year, his 
earnings from the 2c allowance would be $58.40, equivalent to 121.8 hours’ pay 
at the 48c minimum hourly rate, or approximately fifteen eight-hour days. Men 
getting more than the minimum, who previously enjoyed two weeks’ vacation, 
lost by the change. 

60 Report, 1920, pp. 40-2, 63-6; Telegrapher, XLI (1924), pp. 1214-18. 
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but during 1921 and 1922 a number of committees went to the 
Board with requests for vacations ranging in length from fourteen 
to twenty days. The carriers opposed the rules on the ground that 
they contravened the principles laid down by the Board in Deci- 
sion 1 19 to guide the formulation of system schedules to replace 
the national agreements. One of them enjoined economical and 
efficient management by the carriers and another stated broadly 
that eight hours’ service should be performed for eight hours’ pay. 
These two expressions appeared as catch phrases throughout the 
subsequent discussion of the issue. In Decision 75 7 the Labor 
Board sidestepped the issue by stating that the question of vaca- 
tions and sick leave with pay was one which should be left to the 
individual carriers and their employees for direct agreement. The 
carriers refused any concessions in further direct negotiations, and 
the question came back to the Board. In Decisions 2025 and 2374 
the Board again remanded the issues without decisive action. 01 

After this series of adverse decisions on the general question, 
the organization took it up as it affected a particular class of men 
in the service, namely, men working in railroad terminals under 
especially tense conditions. Direct agreements had already been 
negotiated with a number of important terminals, including the 
Boston, Grand Central, and Kansas City Terminals, which granted 
vacations of from ten to fourteen days per year in addition to relief 
days. Relief days existed by agreement on a number of additional 
terminal properties. The Order determined to make a test case of 
the request of the employees on the St. Louis Terminal for two 
weeks’ vacation with pay, but in Decision 2434 the Labor Board 
also remanded this special form of the issue for direct negotiation. 8 * 

Toward the end of 1924 cases involving vacations began to 
pile up, and the Labor Board elected to hear the case again on its 
merits. After extended hearings the Board disposed of the request 
by stating that : 58 

“A very comprehensive brief was presented in support of the re- 
quest for a vacation rule, and it was claimed that when vacations for 
employees in this class of service were discontinued by the United 
States Railroad Administration an injustice was done in that the 
employees were not sufficiently compensated in lieu thereof. This 
allegation was disproved by the carrier in the present dispute, and, in 

61 0 . R. T., Brief on Vacations, 1927, pp. 12-14; Decision 2374, V R. L. B. 
344, April 14, 1924. 

62 O. R. T., Brief on Vacations, 1927, pp. 14-15; Decision 2434, V R. L B, 
449, May 20, 1924. 

63 Decision 2836, VI R. L. B. 85, January 23, 1925. 
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fact, it was shown that the allowance made by the railroad administra- 
tion in lieu of vacations greatly exceeded the monetary value of the 
vacation practice. The only class of employees for whom the board 
has authorized a vacation rule is in clerical service, and the vacation 
depends upon the work of the employee to whom it is allowed being 
kept up by other employees, as well as there being no additional 
expense to the carrier account of allowing the vacation. These condi- 
tions are not possible in telegraph service.” 

Vacations with pay were accordingly denied. This decision led the 
organization to abandon any further attempt to secure general 
vacation rules for the time being, but it once more took up the 
case of the terminal men as a possible entering wedge. 

In the eyes of the general committee on the St. Louis Terminal 
the words of the Labor Board in Decision 2434 made it mandatory 
to establish a vacation rule even though the precise terms of the 
rule were left to direct negotiation. This interpretation was not 
accepted by the management, so the case again went to the Labor 
Board. After a hearing the Board turned down the rule proposed 
by the employees but recommended that direct negotiations be 
resumed on relief days. 04 The committee then requested one day 
off per week with pay; the carrier proposed one day off without 
pay. Unable to agree directly they made a joint submission to the 
Board, which resulted in the promulgation of a rule in Decision 
3888, October 9, 1925, to the effect that employees working posi- 
tions essential to the continuous operation of the terminal should 
be assigned one regular relief day every two weeks, Sunday if 
possible, without loss of pay, and that men required to Work their 
relief days should be paid additionally for the day at time-and-one- 
half-time rates. 00 The decision in the St. Louis Terminal case recog- 
nized relief days for employees working under extreme tension 
but made no progress with the establishment of relief for other 
classes or vacations for any class in the service. 

By 1927 relief days, and in some instances vacations with pay, 
had been established on a number of additional terminals by agree- 
ment or practice. There were also a few carriers in the United 
States which accorded vacations or relief days, or both, more or 
less generally to employees in the telegraph service, including the 
Columbus & Greenville, the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
the Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific, and the Lehigh & Hudson. In 
Canada these privileges had never been abrogated. In 1927, there- 

84 Decision 3198, VI R. L. B. 545, March 25, 1925. 

88 VI R. L. B. 1222. 
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fore, the Telegraphers determined to make a final attempt to secure 
the establishment of a vacation rule, and carried the issue to arbi- 
tration on the Baltimore & Ohio. 56 Although an elaborate brief was 
prepared and submitted, the award of the arbitrators denied the 
request for a vacation rule. This defeat ended the drive for vaca- 
tions on American roads for the time being at least. 

C. THE SIX-DAY WEEK 

Following the Baltimore & Ohio case the Order shifted its ap- 
proach to the entire question of securing greater opportunities for 
leisure. The lack of success with the Sunday overtime and vacation 
programs was sufficient to turn the attention of the organization 
to some other plan, but the extensive displacement of men after 
1921 was an even greater incentive to work out a method of secur- 
ing relief which at the same time would serve to offset the decline 
in employment. Earlier in 1927 the Grand Division had adopted 
a resolution favoring the five-day week as a union objective." The 
definite initiation of the relief day or the shorter working week 
program was undoubtedly spurred by the action of the Pennsyl- 
vania in 1927, giving its employees in the service two relief days 
per month under an arrangement by which hourly rates were 
increased sufficiently to take care of the loss of one of the two 
days' pay. 58 

In the New York Central negotiations of 1927-28 the com- 
mittees, with the exception of the Michigan Central group, de- 
manded one relief day per week, with pay, for all classes of service. 
The Michigan Central committee, because of its contact with 
Canadian conditions, asked for punitive overtime rates for Sunday 
service. The case ultimately went to arbitration. The award, 
rendered April 28, 1928, denied the request for punitive overtime 
for Sunday and holiday service on the Michigan Central, but 
granted the request for relief days on the other lines without com- 
pensatory wage increases. It provided that the relief -day system 
might be extended to the Michigan Central if desired, and laid 
down a series of conditions covering the installation of the plan, 
leaving it to the cooperation of the two parties to work out the 
assignments so as to eliminate overtime. The award did not re- 
adjust hourly wage rates sufficiently to offset the four days’ loss 

56 O. R. T., Brief on Vacations, 1927. 

5T Convention Proceedings, 1927, pp. 3 23, 459-61. 

68 Statement of R. V. Massey, vice-president of the Pennsylvania, to the 
author. 
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in earnings involved : the wage increase granted was 3.3c per hour, 
approximately $7.50 per month, or about twelve hours' pay under 
the prevailing rates on the road. This sum was intended to be used 
mainly in the elimination of inequalities. 09 Although the men 
directly affected were inclined to complain at their loss in earnings, 
the objections lost their force as the new conditions came into 
effect and the opening of relief positions began to take care of men 
cut off in reductions of force elsewhere. 

Following the New York Central arbitration the Pennsylvania 
increased the number of relief days for its employees to one per 
week. This served as a further stimulus to the formal initiation of 
a general movement for the six-day week in 1929. An interesting 
point in connection with this movement is the reversal of the posi- 
tion of the union as to the practicability of such a plan. During 
a hearing in July 1923, on the Telegraphers’ request for punitive 
rates for Sunday and holiday service President Manion pointed 
out that the employees in other classes had been given punitive 
rates for Sunday service or else one day off in seven, taken care 
of by relief in rotation. The latter system, he said, was not prac- 
ticable for the employees covered by the Telegraphers’ schedules 
because approximately 50 per cent of them were bonded employees 
and would have to be checked out by the auditor each time relieved 
or else assume responsibilities for shortages arising during their 
absence. He added that the employees did not desire relief on any 
other day save Sunday because that was the only day on which 
they could spend the time with their friends and neighbors. It was 
apparent, of course,, that not all could be relieved, but the men 
who were required to remain on duty were making an extra sacri- 
fice warranting a higher rate. 60 

It seems evident that in this instance the difficulties of the 
“swing relief” system were magnified in a last effort to put over 
the program of Sunday overtime. It was possible to meet the tech- 
nical objection raised by the union by employing bonded relief 
men to work a group of offices in regular rotation. On the Canadian 
Pacific the swing relief system had been put in effect for terminal 
offices by 1922, eliminating a considerable amount of Sunday over- 
time. Although the system was not at first welcomed by the men 
who lost overtime it did not prove impracticable. 61 

69 U.S. Board of Mediation, Report , 1928, pp. 47-50. 

80 Telegrapher , XL (1923), pp. 767-9. 

61 ibtd., XLI (1924), p. 1154; Convention Proceedings, 1924, p. 184. 
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By the fall of 1929 about forty-five of the general committees 
had filed proposals for the revision of rules, including the demand 
for relief days with pay, and the New York Central committees 
were seeking wage increases at least sufficient to offset the loss in 
earnings resulting from the initiation of the six-day week. 6 * We 
have seen that this movement was halted by the onset of the 
depression, and that the arbitrators in the Illinois Central case of 
1931 conceded the six-day week but refused the compensatory 
wage increases — the most important point of difference between 
the two sides. 68 

In the recent discussion of the proposed federal legislation for 
the reduction of hours of service as a means of increasing employ- 
ment the representatives of the Order have favored the five-day 
week rather than the six-hour day, on the ground that it is much 
better adapted to their branch of the service, as undoubtedly it is. 
It would be prohibitively expensive for the railroads to install, at 
their own expense, two six-hour shifts at small offices now operated 
eight or nine hours per day. If the hours could be, and were, cut 
to six per day, no increase in employment would result, and the 
earnings of the employees would almost certainly be reduced. The 
employment of the requisite number of relief men to substitute 
for the regular men in rotation is a less costly alternative which 
promises a greater actual increase in employment, with a smaller 
probable sacrifice in earnings by the present employees. 64 

62 Telegrapher , XLVII (1930), p. 132. 

68 ibid ., XLVIII (1931), pp. 926-42. 

64 XLIX (1932), PP- 394-5. 
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LABOR SUPPLY AND TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 

W HETHER we turn our attention to the consideration 
of the Order as an agency for collective action, or to 
a survey of the ends to which such action is directed, 
we find that there are few issues which do not tie in 
closely with the market problem of the supply of and demand for 
the services of union members. Formal training in economic theory 
has never been necessary to convince the Telegraphers that low 
wages and inferior working conditions are due to an oversupply 
of operators. Thus, although the long downward trend in the 
money wages of telegraphers from about 1870 to 1896 was mainly 
a part of the general readjustment in wages and prices which 
reflected the appreciation of the currency, it was attributed by early 
unionists to the excessive ease of entrance to the trade. Even dur- 
ing its career as a non-protective organization from 1886 to 1891 
the Order sought some limitation of the supply of men competing 
for jobs by promoting restrictions on the teaching of the craft and 
similar measures. 

A much larger share of union activity has, however, centered 
on protecting — and if possible improving — the demand for union 
men, that is, the number and range of positions open to them. This 
is important not only because of its obvious relation to wage rates 
and working conditions, but also because of its bearing on the 
question of employment, and, indirectly, on the survival of the 
union itself. In an industry characterized by important changes in 
methods of operation a considerable degree of jurisdictional flexi- 
bility is necessary if the organization is to keep abreast of current 
conditions and prevent its supersession by newer industrial 
groupings. 

The present chapter embraces a brief survey, first, of union 
efforts to regulate the supply of labor; second, the adaptation 
of its jurisdictional claims to meet changing technical demands; 
and third, the union attitude toward those changed methods of 
operation which affect the demand for, and employment of, union 
members. The final section is devoted to the union program for 
handling displacement and unemployment. 
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I. Attempts to Regulate the Supply of Labor 

Although the early attempts to improve the conditions of the 
craft placed a great deal of emphasis on control of the supply of 
operators the union has never been in position — never extensively 
enough organized — -to make compliance with union regulations a 
prerequisite to employment in the telegraph service. The efforts to 
reduce the competition for employment have been limited, prac- 
tically, to three proposals : first, to restrict by union rule and con- 
tractual agreement the teaching of telegraphy; second, to secure 
state legislation requiring that all telegraphers be licensed as a 
safety measure; and third, to limit the potential competition of 
other crafts, particularly the commercial telegraphers, by promot- 
ing unionization in tangent fields. Of these projects only the first 
has ever borne any practical fruit. 

A. RESTRICTIONS ON THE TEACHING OF TELEGRAPHY 

The Order has never developed or sought to enforce formal 
apprenticeship regulations, but the obligation of the union mem- 
ber has always included a pledge to give instruction in telegraphy 
only to carefully selected candidates after securing permission 
from the president . 1 

In the early days the ordinary method of learning telegraphy 
was to become a “student” in one of the smaller agencies and pick 
up a knowledge of the code through practical experience while 
helping with the routine work of the station. The agents found 
the system agreeable because the small fees paid by the students 
provided an added source of income, and their labors lightened 
the work of the masters. For many years this source of recruits 
was far more important than the telegraph schools or “colleges” 
because even the graduates of the latter institutions had to be 
broken in to the railroad routine along with some regular agent or 
operator. For years the Order waged verbal warfare on the “pro- 
fessors” whose individual self-interest blinded them to the wel- 
fare of the craft, and for some time maintained a blacklist in a 

* Telegrapher, VI (1890), pp. 289, 465; X (1894), pp. 676, 760-1, 11 10-12; 
XI (1895)* PP* 15&-60; XV (1898), pp. 145-6, 3^8, 502-8, 776, 926. 

For some time the obligation forbade teaching “other than to a member of 
the Order who is actually employed on a railroad in a position coming within 
the jurisdiction of the Order, providing it be sanctioned by the President^ In 1924 
the rule was changed, to require only that the candidate be approved by the local 
chairman, the general chairman or chief telegrapher, and the president Conven- 
tion Proceedings, 1924, pp. 363-41 367# 4°Q* 
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not conspicuously successful effort to discourage their unwelcome 
activities. 2 

A closely allied avenue of entrance to the craft was through the 
position of helper, clerk, or baggageman at stations. Where such 
employees had access to the wire table they were usually able to 
pick up the code and ultimately to qualify as operators. Sometimes 
the railroads installed messengers at the stations and expected the 
operators to instruct them. These methods were deprecated by the 
organization but effective means of control were never devised. 8 

The ineffectiveness of union control over the means of learning 
the trade was emphasized by President Perham in 1908 in testi- 
mony before the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce relative to the supply of men available to meet the re- 
quirements of the Hours of Service Act of 1907. The railroad 
executives had charged that the Order was attempting to limit the 
training of men for the telegraph service. Perham admitted that 
the national union had advised against indiscriminate teaching to 
meet the expected increase in demand, and that the number of 
students approved in 1907 had fallen far short of annual replace- 
ments, but he contended that the other sources of supply were so 
numerous that the union rule was not an important factor. Appli- 
cants for instruction were investigated, he said, and advised 
against it if age or physical condition were unfavorable to per- 
manent employment. Applications of minor relatives of members 
were approved because there was greater assurance that they 
would be properly instructed, and because they would be taught 
anyway .* 

After 1900 the course of events greatly reduced the importance 
of the teaching issue. Changed methods of operation, of which the 
use of the telephone was only one, greatly reduced the relative 
importance of telegraphic skill, while the extension of the union 
jurisdiction to include non-telegraphic positions brought many 
non-telegraphers within the union ranks. The union could not then 
deny the latter an opportunity to qualify themselves for promotion 
to telegraphic positions. Probably one of the most important 
factors in allaying the issue on the union side was the almost uni- 
versal adoption of the seniority system, which meant, in general, 
that the competition of those seeking entrance to the trade was 

2 Telegrapher , XI (1895), pp. 191-2, 389-90; XIX (1902), pp. 339-41; XXV 
(1908), pp. 171-2. 

XIX (1902), pp. 383-4; XXIII (1906), pp. 1161-2; XXIV (1907), 

p. 861. 

‘ ibid ., XXV (1908), pp. 165-6, 171-2. 
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confined to the positions at the bottom of the list or on the “extra 
board.” The railroads, on the other hand, were not greatly exer- 
cised, as long as a sufficient supply of new men was currently 
available to fill vacancies. They have very generally acquiesced in 
the incorporation of rules in the schedules which limit the teaching 
of students. In 1920 the joint committee representing the Teleg- 
raphers and the regional directors unanimously approved a stand- 
ard rule that employees should not be required to teach telegraphy,® 
and in 1924 the Labor Board ruled, in Decision 2374, that teleg- 
raphers might not be required to teach telegraphy, although they 
might do so with the consent of the carrier. There are no indica- 
tions that the teaching issue has been a source of conflict in recent 
years.® 

B. ATTEMPTS TO RESTRICT NUMBERS THROUGH 
STATE LICENSING 

Another project which elicited widespread discussion in the 
organization at the turn of the century would have mobilized union 
support for state or federal legislation requiring telegraphers to 
pass a qualifying examination and secure a license or certificate of 
competency to be eligible for employment in the railroad service. 
This was advocated as a safety measure but was also expected to 
restrict the flow of men into the trade/ 

The project was extensively debated but did not command 
strong support; there was some fear that such legislation would 
prove a boomerang to the members. In 1903 the legislative com- 
mittee of the Grand Division reported that the time was not ripe 
to press the issue. In 1905 definite action on the measure was side- 
tracked, despite Perham's report that public support had been 
aroused by a number of serious railway accidents and that bills 
which proposed the licensing of railway operators had been intro- 
duced in a number of state legislatures. The issue was finally 
shelved in the 1907 convention by the adoption of a resolution 
introduced by E. J. Manion, then an officer of the New Haven 
committee, to the effect that continued agitation of the licensing 
question was diverting attention from the real issues of the times 
and should be subordinated to the more important objectives of 
improved working conditions and reduced hours.® 

* Report, 1920, p. 70. 

•VR.L. B. 344, April 14, 1924. 

7 Telegrapher, X (1894), p. 1133; XIII (1896), p. 396; XIV (1897), pp. 91-2; 
XVI (1899), P- 291. 

8 Convention Proceedings, 1903, p. 145; 1905, pp. 23, 173-4; I 9 ° 7 » PP* *63, xo, 
208. 
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C. EFFORTS TO LIMIT POTENTIAL COMPETITION 
OF OTHER CRAFTS 

For the railroad telegraphers the problem of the supply of labor 
is not solely a matter of the ease or difficulty of acquiring their 
specific qualifications ; it involves also the potential competition of 
men in other crafts whose training has fitted them in part at least 
to fill certain classes of positions to which the telegraphers lay 
claim. There are many clerks, signalmen, electrical workers, 
switchmen, maintenance-of-way men, and others, with duties tan- 
gent to those of members of the Order, who could be substituted 
for the latter with more or less temporary difficulty. The commer- 
cial telegraphers also constitute a potential supply of operators, 
outside the railroad service, which has appeared at times as a 
specter to the railroad fraternity. As a rule the commercial oper- 
ators have commanded higher wage rates because of the intensity 
of their work and the greater speed necessary for handling heavy 
wire traffic, but there has always been the danger that improved 
conditions on the railroads, or lessened demand in the commercial 
service, would precipitate a shift. 

To limit this potential competition some sort of organization in 
the commercial field seemed desirable, yet experience with the 
short-lived organizations of the ’yo's and ’So’s had convinced the 
railroad operators that the conditions in the two branches of the 
service were so dissimilar as to make a bifurcated organization 
impractical. 0 Proposals to open the Order to commercial operators 
were repeatedly voted down in early sessions of the Grand Divi- 
sion. Finally, in 1897, officers of the Order sponsored the organi- 
zation of the Brotherhood of Commercial Telegraphers in the 
hope that scabbing in strikes could be limited and some method 
of controlling transfers from one service to the other worked out. 9 10 

The Brotherhood remained little more than a skeleton organiza- 
tion until after 1900, when assistance was secured from the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and an active organizer put in the field. 
Thereafter its growth was impeded by factionalism and secession 
until 1903 when the rival sections were finally amalgamated as 
the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America. In 1906 an 
agreement was negotiated between the two unions which drew a 
mutually exclusive jurisdictional line, set up a tentative basis for 
cooperative action in the furtherance of common interests, and 

9 Telegrapher , XIX (1902), p. 987. 

10 Convention Proceedings , 1897, pp. 25-6, 95-6. 
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defined the obligations of members of each organization in case 
of strike by the other. 11 

The commercial union never fulfilled the hopes of the railroad 
operators that it would develop into a strong buffer union. An 
ill-advised strike in 1907 permanently alienated the none-too- 
friendly Western Union Company, and another unsuccessful con- 
flict in 1919 left the field occupied by a company union. 19 In recent 
years the advent of the teletype transmitters and printers has 
apparently sounded the death-knell of the commercial operator 
and brought on widespread displacement. The railroad telegra- 
phers have therefore been left to their own resources in protecting 
the market for their own services, with little hope of establishing 
effective control over the supply side through their own or allied 
organizations. 


D. UNION MEMBERSHIP POLICY 

Since there are so many avenues of admission to the craft which 
the Order has not been able to control it has had practically no 
choice in its membership policy. It has never had such an extensive 
organization, or such a control over the means of learning the 
trade, as would make it possible to exclude men from employment 
by denying them admission to the union. Instead the problem of 
the Telegraphers has always been to make the membership more 
inclusive, to extend it to all roads and to all eligible employees 
on each road. They have not attempted the impossible end of 
establishing a monopolistic control of the market but have sought, 
through an inclusive policy, to eliminate that competition between 
the individuals who are in the labor market which might because 
of the imperfections of the market mechanism otherwise produce 
a rate below the “true competitive rate.*' Thus any white person 
of good moral character, eighteen years of age or more, who is 
actually employed on a railroad in a position coming within the 
jurisdiction of the Order, is eligible for membership. Any person 
who fulfills the personal requirements, and has had three years' 
experience, is eligible even if not currently employed in the rail- 
road service. 13 

11 Convention Proceedings , 1903, pp. 21-8; 1907, pp. 23-4. 

12 ibid., 1909, pp. 22-3 ; 1921, pp. 5-6. 

18 Constitution , 1930, Art. XV, Sec. 1. 

Women are freely admitted to membership and have occasionally served the 
organization in official positions, especially as delegates to the Grand Division. 
Negroes are not admitted to membership; there are, however, comparatively 
few negroes in the service. See Convention Proceedings , 1911, pp. 210-zi; 1927, 
pp. 247, 3i L 
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Until 1927 the union law required at least a year’s experience 
prior to admission to membership. This probationary period was 
intended to assure some degree of competence to the members, 
but it was in fact singularly devoid of advantage to the organiza- 
tion, inasmuch as the only way in which the candidate could 
qualify was to occupy a scheduled position, enjoying the benefits 
of the schedule without contributing to the support of the union. 
There was always the danger that he might elect to continue to 
do so. 14 

Some unions seek to cope with this problem by seeking the 
closed shop, not as a monopoly device but as a means of holding 
the rank and file in line. The Telegraphers, however, like the other 
railroad organizations, have never made the closed shop a serious 
union objective. Not only would the proposal encounter stubborn 
resistance from the railroads, but where the union is strongly 
organized the seniority system operates as one of several strong 
forces for union solidarity, and the closed shop would be of 
doubtful advantage. 

2. Union Jurisdictional Claims as Related to the Demand for Labor 

If the Order is, as it seems, practically unable to control the 
supply side of the labor market beyond the short-run period of 
time, is it in any better position to influence the demand for the 
services of its members? For a craft union this is not merely a 
question of immediate wages rates but, insofar as the craft organi- 
zation is predicated on a particular group of technical processes, 
it is also a matter of union survival in the industrial scheme. There 
is always danger that altered methods of operation may lead to 
the transfer of important sections of the work to less skilled men 
or to other classes of employees outside the jurisdiction of the 
union, resulting in unemployment for union members and atten- 
uated significance for the organization. While such developments 
may be beyond union control it is vitally important that the union 
affected seek in every possible way to maintain its place in the 
industry, even though that may involve the scrapping of craft 
lines. 

The Order of Railroad Telegraphers has been fortunate in that, 
although sweeping changes have been made in the methods of train 
operation in the past forty-five years, they have for the most part 
come in gradually. Thus it has been possible for the union to 
anticipate the changes and broaden the industrial basis on which it 

14 Convention Proceedings , 1927, pp. 231, 297-8. 
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rests by taking in cognate groups of employees. The result has 
been to provide a larger body to absorb the shocks of particular 
technical changes, and to diffuse the effects of the decline in the 
importance of telegraphic skill. The problem is not solved, of 
course, simply by amending the union eligibility rule; it is then 
necessary to obtain the adherence of the new classes, and to secure 
the recognition of the jurisdictional claim by the railway manage- 
ments. Sometimes these objectives have proved difficult or impos- 
sible to achieve. 

A. EXTENSION OF THE UNION ELIGIBILITY RULE 

Originally membership in the Order was restricted to train 
dispatchers, telegraphers, agent-telegraphers and linemen, that is, 
to railroad employees who used the telegraph instrument as a part, 
but not necessarily all, of the day's work. It was not long before 
sentiment developed in favor of the extension of the union juris- 
diction in a number of directions to take in non-telegraphic 
employees whose work was otherwise analogous to, or closely 
associated with, that of groups already in the union. 

The first important extension of jurisdiction was the admission 
of non-telegraphic levermen employed in interlocking plants. In 
these towers, which controlled the switches and signals at ter- 
minals, junctions, cross-overs and other points on busy rail lines, 
telegraphers and non-telegraphers were frequently employed side- 
by-side on almost identical work, so that an anomalous situation 
grew out of the attempt to draw a line of distinction between them. 
In 1897 the constitution was amended by adding levermen and 
electro-pneumatic interlockers to the groups already eligible for 
admission to membership in the union. 16 

When the constitution was extensively revised in 1903 the eligi- 
bility rule was recast to include, in addition to the classes pre- 
viously enumerated, all employees connected with the operation of 
signal towers and interlocking plants. Perham construed the new 
rule to mean only those employees who manipulated such devices, 
and in 1905 the Grand Division endorsed his interpretation by 
specifically excluding electricians, batterymen, lampmen and re- 
pairmen, on the ground that they were already eligible for mem- 
bership in the Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Men which 
also was affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 1 * 

As the installation of complex signal and interlocking plants 

18 Convention Proceedings , 1897, p. 20. 

16 ibid., 1903, p. 126; 1905, pp. 32, 148-SO, 159, *66. 
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continued, the propriety of including the signal maintainers in the 
Order was repeatedly urged. In 1916 the Telegraphers and the 
Signalmen (maintainers) on the New York Central, lines west of 
Buffalo, joined forces in a cooperative agreement, as a result of 
which the Signalmen received the benefit of federal mediation 
under the Newlands Act even though they did not themselves come 
within the scope of the law. So favorable an impression did this 
case make that the 1916 convention of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Signalmen of America voted to seek amalgamation with the 
Order. The proposal came up in the Telegraphers’ 1917 conven- 
tion, and was endorsed by Perham on the ground that as the 
railway mileage operated under the block signalling system in- 
creased the members of the two organizations were thrown into 
ever-closer contact, and that the Signalmen were the only ones, 
aside from the Telegraphers, who were qualified to operate the 
plants. He suggested that the maintainers be therefore admitted 
without initiation fees. This recommendation was approved by the 
committee on grand officers’ reports, but the vote of 251 to 188 
in favor of the motion fell just short of the two-thirds necessary 
to amend the constitution. 17 

The Signalmen had hoped to benefit by inclusion in the more 
widely recognized Order, although it is not necessarily true that 
the Telegraphers would have been able to have them incorporated 
in existing schedules or supplementary agreements. Amalgamation 
would have given to the Telegraphers, on the other hand, some- 
what greater assurance that whatever the development of auto- 
matic signalling and train-control devices their organization would 
still logically be able to lay claim to all related work. Furthermore, 
the work of the two groups, while parallel, did not converge on 
common lines of promotion, nor was there reason to believe that 
the relaxation of craft lines would involve increased competition 
for preferred jobs in one branch, with consequent friction and 
jealousy. In 1919 the project of consolidation of the two unions 
was revived in the Telegraphers’ convention, but the motion was 
finally amended to call for cooperation rather than outright mer- 
ger. Any motion in that direction must come from the Telegra- 
phers in view of their rejection of the early overtures of the 
Signalmen. 18 

In the late ’90’s sentiment began to appear in favor of the 
extension of the union jurisdiction in another direction, namely, 

17 1917, PP- 9* 42-4* 230, 234-5. 
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to the non-telegraphic or “exclusive” station agents, whose duties 
for the most part were identical with those of agent-telegraphers. 
After the introduction of the telephone in the railroad service such 
action became imperative, in order to forestall the removal of 
many agencies from the schedules by the simple process of reclassi- 
fying them as telephone positions. In a few instances the Teleg- 
raphers’ committees represented non-telegraphic agents when 
specifically authorized by the latter, but the Order was forced to 
take final action by the appearance of a new organization, the 
Order of Railroad Station Agents, on a number of Eastern roads 
in 1906. To head off the new union, which claimed all station 
agents as such, the 1907 session of the Grand Division adopted a 
new eligibility rule which specifically included station agents, tele- 
phone operators, and operators of staff machines. 19 

The extension of union membership to the station agents led 
logically to the proposal to take in other station employees, such as 
the cashiers, ticket clerks and assistant agents, or even to embrace 
the entire clerical force both of the stations and the general offices. 
In fact it is very difficult to draw a line of distinction between 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks on any non-arbitrary basis, although 
differences in degree of responsibility are ordinarily taken as the 
criteria. On many roads assistant agents and ticket clerks appear 
in the Telegraphers’ schedules, while in Canada employees clearly 
belonging in the clerical division have been taken into the Order 
because the Clerks are not strongly organized there. 80 

The fact that employees in the tangent branches of the two 
organizations have so many duties in common is a potential source 
of difficulty for the reason that if a station agency is included in the 
Telegraphers’ schedule the Telegraphers have the exclusive right 
to it ; a clerk cannot bid on a vacancy even if he is actually qualified 
to fill the position. In that way one avenue of promotion for the 
railway clerks has been severely narrowed if not closed. 

In 1915 the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks pro- 
posed amalgamation with the Telegraphers. A plan of consolida- 
tion was worked out by grand officers and directors of the two 
organizations which would have merged their funds, property and 
membership, and given the clerks definite representation on the 
roster of grand officers of the new Order of Railroad Telegraphers 

18 Telegrapher, XV (1898), pp. 1010-12; XXIII (ipo6), pp. 987-9, 1302, 
1463-4; XXIV (1907), pp. 783, 794; Convention Proceedings, 190 7, pp. 188-9. 

20 Convention Proceedings, 1924, p. 189. 
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and Clerks. The project was recommended to the Grand Division 
of the Order in 1915 by a special committee to which it was re- 
ferred, but after extended debate on the floor it was defeated, 
213-159. 21 

The plan encountered not only the inertia of the mass of the 
Telegraphers, but also very real doubts as to the advantage of the 
move to themselves. The inclusion of the Clerks in the Telegra- 
phers 1 schedules would have made them eligible to bid on vacant 
agencies, and so reduced the number of desirable positions reserved 
to the Telegraphers. Furthermore, the Clerks were not as strongly 
organized nor as widely recognized by the railway managements 
as the Order, and it was feared that the result of a merger would 
be simply to dilute the strength of the latter. On the other hand 
had the Clerks been thoroughly organized they would have out- 
numbered the classes already in the Order three to one, so that 
its distinctive character would have been obliterated. 

The question of bidding rights to station agencies has remained 
a potential source of serious controversy between the two organi- 
zations and with the railroads. 22 In equity the Clerks have a right, 
to look to the agencies as one avenue of promotion, but if the 
Telegraphers grant them bidding rights there is little apparent 
material return to be received for the sacrifice. It is possible that 
amalgamation, difficult as it is, would be the simplest solution. In 
1927, curiously enough, the Grand Division of the Order adopted 
a resolution favoring the closest cooperation with the Clerks and 
ultimate federation or consolidation with them or with other 
organizations, if a satisfactory basis could be secured. To the 
present time no such steps have been taken, nor is it likely that they 
will be in the near future. 23 

B. EFFORTS TO SECURE RECOGNITION OF JURISDICTIONAL CLAIMS 

It is one thing for a union to define the scope of its membership, 
but quite a different one to secure from the employer the right to 
represent all the classes in question and the inclusion of their posi- 
tions in the schedule. If such recognition is not granted there is 

81 ibid., 1915, pp. 187-8, 239-40. 

82 In 1927. for example, the Clerks on the Louisville & Nashville protested the 
signing of an agreement with the Telegraphers unless the Clerks were given 
bidding rights on exclusive agencies. In the final settlement the management 
withdrew its support from the Clerks’ contention in exchange for concessions 
elsewhere. See Convention Proceedings, 1927, pp. 424, 436; 1930, p. 215. 

28 ibid., 19 27, pp. 328, 460, 466. 
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little reason to expect permanent adherence to the organization 
from the particular classes concerned. 

On the roads which have recognized the Order at all it has had 
little difficulty in securing the inclusion in its schedules of the 
employees in the telegraph service, or those whose duties pertain 
directly to train operation, such as the telegraphers, agent-teleg- 
raphers, towermen, block operators, levermen and interlockers; 
these classes have always constituted the core of the organization. 
But where employees have supervisory functions or perform Work 
less directly related to the telegraph service, greater opposition 
has been offered to their inclusion in the schedules. The greatest 
amount of controversy has concerned the train dispatchers and the 
“supervisory” station agents. 

The train dispatchership represents one of the most important 
avenues of promotion for telegraphers whose duties are primarily 
connected with train operation. They have therefore always been 
anxious to secure recognition of the right of the Order to repre- 
sent the dispatchers and their inclusion in the schedules, so that 
the operators would have rights under the seniority rule to bid 
on and qualify for vacancies as they occur. 

In Canada the Order was very generally conceded the right to 
represent the dispatchers, and they still are covered by the Teleg- 
raphers* schedules. In the United States, however, the jurisdic- 
tional claim was never either wholly conceded or denied. The 
general disposition of the managements was to oppose the claim 
on the ground that the inclusion of supervisory forces in the union 
would interfere with discipline. In some cases dispatchers who 
had entered the union were induced or forced to withdraw. The 
right to represent train dispatchers was one of the points involved 
in the Southern Pacific arbitration of 1907. The adverse award 
in that case was used as a precedent on the great majority of 
American roads. 24 

The Order continued to claim the dispatchers, however, and 
strongly pressed their contention during federal control. In Sep- 
tember 1918 the Director General in effect ruled adversely to the 
Order by classifying the dispatchers as officials whose compensa- 
tion and terms of employment were to be fixed by himself without 

24 Telegrapher, VIII (1892), pp. 503-5, 513; IX (1893), pp. 555-6; XVIII 
(1901), pp. 793-5; XXXV (1918), pp. 1168-71. In 1918 the Telegraphers' agree- 
ments on the Chesapeake & Ohio, Florida East Coast, Norfolk & Western, 
Michigan Central, and Seaboard Air Line, as well as those on the Canadian 
roads, covered the dispatchers. 
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reference to the Board of Railroad Wages and Working Condi- 
tions. Efforts to secure a reversal of this ruling and a recognition 
of the Telegraphers* jurisdictional rights continued without suc- 
cess. In the joint conferences of 1919 on the proposed national 
schedule the regional directors* conferees rejected an amendment 
of the scope rule to include the dispatchers on the ground that the 
earlier action of the Director General had effectually disposed of 
this issue. 28 

The period following federal control was not favorable for any 
extension of union jurisdiction, and the issue was allowed to re- 
cede into the background. The situation has been complicated by 
the appearance of a separate organization, the American Train 
Dispatchers’ Association, claiming the dispatchers as such. The 
Order has never formally recognized the latter as a “standard** 
railroad organization, but as a matter of fact, the relations be- 
tween the two unions in recent years have not been strained. There 
is little reason for the Order to press what is largely a paper claim 
as far as American roads are concerned; in the long run more is 
likely to be gained through cooperation between the two than 
through conflict. 

Even before the formal extension of the trade jurisdiction to 
agents as such, non-telegraphic agents on a number of roads had 
authorized the Telegraphers’ committees to represent them. 28 
From 1907 on the general committees worked consistently to 
increase the number of station agencies included in the schedule. 
They seldom had much difficulty in doing so in the case of the 
smaller non-telegraphic agencies, but found the managements quite 
reluctant in the case of the larger stations, at which competitive 
conditions required the selection of a representative qualified to go 
out after the business. In the Southern Pacific arbitration of 1907, 
for example, the award excluded from the schedule all agencies 
which did not regularly involve telegraphic work if the annual 
compensation including commissions exceeded $1,300. On this 
point the Telegraphers took an appeal to the courts, and in the 
final compromise settlement the company conceded some classes 
of exclusive agencies to the schedule while the committee relin- 
quished its claim to others. 27 On some roads the agencies of certain 
classes (sometimes called “star” agencies) were included in the 

25 Convention Proceedings , 1919, pp. 45-6, 311-12; Joint Committee, O. R. T. 
and Regional Directors, Report, 1920, pp. 2-3. 

86 Telegrapher, XXII (1905), p. 252. 

8T Convention Proceedings, 1907, pp. 7-8; 1909, p. 13. 
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schedule with reservations which limited the application of the 
seniority rule in filling vacancies. City agencies were never in- 
cluded. 

During federal control the question of the inclusion of the 
exclusive agencies was brought to a climax by the issuance of 
Supplements ioand n in November 1918. Supplement 10 applied 
to “telegraphers, telephone operators (except switchboard opera- 
tors), agent-telegraphers, agent-telephoners, towermen, levcrmen, 
tower and train directors, block operators, and staffmen.”" Supple- 
ment 1 1 covered “agents . . . whose regular assignment does not 
require the sending or receiving of railroad train orders or mes- 
sages by telephone or telegraph,” with the exception of two special 
classes, ( 1 ) part-time men receiving less than $30 per month, and 
(2) occupants of small non-telegraphic agencies whose compen- 
sation was $50 per month or less in January 1918, or agents whose 
compensation from the railroad itself was partly or wholly on a 
commission basis. This differentiation of telegraphic and exclusive 
(non-telegraphic) agencies was construed as tacit sanction for the 
removal of the exclusive agencies from the Telegraphers’ sched- 
ules and as an encouragement to dual organizations of agents then 
seeking recognition. It was one of the leading grievances involved 
in the insurgent movement of 1918. So vigorous were the protests 
that Supplements 10 and 11 were withdrawn; the new order, Sup- 
plement 13, combined the several groups in a single classification 
with uniform working conditions. 29 

Following the formal inclusion of the exclusive agents in the 
scope of the Telegraphers’ wage order the union committees began 
an active drive for the incorporation of additional agencies in their 
schedules, as well as other positions enumerated in the supplement. 
The propriety of this movement was sustained by Interpretation 
No. 4 to Supplement 13. 80 Many cases of disputed classification 
were taken to Board of Adjustment No. 3, with measurably favor- 
able results. 

After the return of the railroads to private control a bitter 
struggle developed over the “supervisory agents,” that is, agents 
having the supervision of one or more other employees. Many 
of the carriers contended that all such agents were subordinate 
officials and therefore improperly included in the schedules. The 
conflict first began to take shape in hearings held by the Interstate 

28 U.S. Railroad Administration, General Order No. 27, pp. 95, 98. 

2» ibid., p. 103. 

"ibid., pp. 109-10. 
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Commerce Commission in March 1920 to define the classes of 
employees and subordinate officials eligible to make nominations 
to the Labor Board. Representatives of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives proposed that junior officers who had confidential 
relations with management, or dealt with wages, employment or 
discipline, be classed as officials, while those whose supervision 
was limited to a single task, and whose working conditions were 
otherwise similar to those of the employees under them, should 
be rated as subordinate officials. The Order of Railroad Station 
Agents, which claimed jurisdiction over the supervisory agents, 
asked that they be classified as subordinate officials. Representa- 
tives of the Order contested both of these proposals. 31 In its 
opinion of March 23, 1920, the Commission did not definitely 
classify the supervisory agents. It said: 32 

4 ‘The supervisory station agents are those who have supervision of 
the work of other station employees. They cover the range from the 
station where one employee other than the agent is employed to the 
agents at the largest and most important points. They are the official 
and responsible representatives of the company in its relationships 
with the public and frequently in a legal sense. Their compensation 
naturally varies with the responsibilities of their positions. It is not 
believed that . . . these classes can be consistently included within the 
term “subordinate official. . . /* 

The Labor Committee of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives seized on this statement of the Commission and construed it 
to mean that all supervisory agents were officials and therefore 
outside the jurisdiction of the Labor Board, and presumably 
beyond the scope of any union contract. 33 The Labor Board, how- 
ever, left the scope rule substantially unchanged in its first im- 
portant decision on working rules (Decision 757). Nevertheless 
the managements on a number of roads refused to continue the 
exclusive agents in the schedules, and finally a dispute of this char- 
acter came to the Board from the Philadelphia & Reading. In 
Decision 1985, rendered on October 17, 1923, the Board accepted 
the management’s argument that by refusing to classify the super- 
visory agents as subordinate officials, and failing to rate them as 
employees, the Interstate Commerce Commission meant that they 
were officials. It forthwith declared itself to be without further 

*iRailxvay Age , LXVIII (1920), pp. 783-5. 963-4; Telegrapher , XXXVII 
(1920), pp. 702-3; 1287-9; Convention Proceedings , 1921, pp. 21-4. 

82 Quoted in I R. L. B. 116, 118. 

83 A. R. E., Conference Committee, Statements, I (May 17-June 4, 1920), pp. 
166-7; IV (February 2-3, 1921), pp. 27-68. 
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jurisdiction to deal with cases concerning the supervisory agents. 84 
During the proceedings the Telegraphers, alarmed at the prospect 
of an adverse decision, appealed to the Board to suspend decision 
pending a rehearing of the issue by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This the Board refused to do, and its adverse decision, 
which indirectly affected thousands of agents, was a tremendous 
blow to the organization. On many roads the committees were 
notified that thenceforth all supervisory agencies would be dropped 
from their schedules. 88 

In anticipation of the decision a request for a rehearing to 
clarify its ruling was filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This was promptly granted. On February 5, 1924, Ex 
Parte 72, which embraced the regulations of the Commission on 
the matter, were amended by the inclusion of a new section which 
distinguished three grades of supervisory agents : 88 

“(a) Supervisory station agents who, in addition to their super- 
visory duties, are required to perform work usually performed by 
telegraphers, telephone operators, ticket sellers, bookkeepers, tower- 
men, levermen, or similar routine duties are employees and, although 
they may have supervision over one or more other station employees, 
can not be properly designated subordinate officials. 

“(b) Except those referred to in the next succeeding paragraph, 
supervisory station agents whose duties are wholly supervisory and 
who are not required to perform routine office work . . . are desig- 
nated as subordinate officials. 

“(c) Supervisory station agents at large and important stations 
whose duties are wholly supervisory, and who are of necessity vested 
with greater responsibilities, duties, and authority than the agents 
hereinbefore classed as subordinate officials, may be designated officials 
and excluded from the class of subordinate officials.” 

This more realistic classification was entirely satisfactory to the 
Telegraphers, since it substantiated their claim to all the agents 
save those at the larger stations which had almost never come 
under their schedules. For the most part the railroads were also 
satisfied to let the matter drop. A few roads, notably the Penn- 
sylvania, continued to classify all agents, telegraphic or other- 
wise, as officials, outside of scope of the regulations governing the 
telegraph service. 

84 IV R. L. B. 678, October 17, 1923. 

85 Telegrapher, XL (1923), pp. 1056-62; Convention Proceeding j, 1924, pp. 
26-8. 

88 Quoted in V R. L. B. 947, February 5, 1924. 
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C. THE CLASSIFICATION ISSUE 

Even where the jurisdiction of the union over a particular class 
of employees is conceded by the management there are likely to 
be frequent conflicts regarding the proper classification of posi- 
tions which fall near the borderline. The question may arise in 
a number of ways. The management may conclude, for example, 
that an increase in business has so increased the importance of an 
agency that it should be reclassified as a supervisory agency and 
removed from the schedule, even though the duties of the incum- 
bent have not been materially changed. Again, the management 
may eliminate a part of the duties of a position, and then reclassify 
it in the light of the remaining duties ; or it may abolish a position 
which comes under the Telegraphers’ schedule, create a new one in 
another class, and transfer a part or all of the work to the new 
position outside the schedule. Obviously such a process is a matter 
of concern to the organization because it reduces the number of 
positions open to its members. 

The only recourse, before the War, was to handle such a case 
as a grievance, if the character of the change was thought to be 
arbitrary and unjust. On the whole, however, employment in' 
telegraph service was increasing, and the reclassification issue was 
not serious, save in the case of the introduction of telephones to 
supplant the telegraph. During federal control Supplement 13 was 
held to require the revision of payroll classifications in conformity 
with its terms, and the inclusion in the Telegraphers’ schedules 
of all positions to which the supplement properly applied. Disputes 
relative to the proper classification of individual positions came to 
Board of Adjustment No. 3 from roads all over the country. They 
were disposed of on the general principle that if the man in ques- 
tion did work similar to that of classes which were already in- 
cluded, he should be brought within the schedule. 87 

After the return of the railroads to private control a reverse 
movement set in, partly because of the opposition on some roads 
to the extended scope of the Telegraphers’ schedules, and partly 
because of changes made, after 1920, to reduce operating expenses. 
In some cases the carriers abolished existing scheduled positions 
and created new ones in some other branch of the service. The 
question then was whether or not the incumbent of the new posi- 
tion was doing work which properly belonged to a Telegrapher. 

37 A large number of these cases is cited and analyzed irt A. R. E., Conference 
Committee, Statements 3 IV (February 2-3, 1921), pp. 27-75. The Telegraphers* 
rebuttal appears in their Brief ... in Dockets Nos. 1, 2, and 3 (1921), passim. 
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The union could not deny the right of a carrier to abolish a posi- 
tion, but they could claim the new post if the duties were analo- 
gous to those of scheduled positions. 

During federal control, and even under the Labor Board, the 
union was able to intervene more effectively in reclassification 
cases than ever before since it was supported by outside authority 
in the contention that such changes should be made a matter of 
negotiation. Since 1926 there has been no machinery for the 
review of such cases, save in exceptionally serious circumstances 
such as might lead to mediation or arbitration. But by 1926 most 
of the friction involved in the war-time advance and post-war 
recession had disappeared, and the jurisdictional issue had passed 
out of the acute stage. 

3. Union Attitude toward Changes in Methods of Operation 

Which Reduce the Demand for Skilled Men 

Until 1920 the number of men employed in the branches of the 
railroad service covered by the Order had been increasing steadily 
year by year, although generally at a decelerating rate. This had to 
a certain extent masked the effects of progressive changes in 
methods of operation which had been under way for two decades 
or more. Since 1920 there have been few years in which there has 
not been a net reduction in scheduled positions, and technological 
unemployment has been a grim reality. In some instances methods 
of operation have been so modified as to make possible the absorb- 
tion of certain tasks by members of another craft as an incident 
to their own duties. The introduction of the dispatchers* phone 
for use by train crews to receive train orders is a good example 
of this development. In other cases it has been possible to transfer 
a part of the work to less skilled men within the craft, as in the 
case of the substitution of the telephone for the telegraph. Again, 
automatic devices have effected a wellnigh complete displacement 
of the human factor, as in the case of automatic block signalling, 
automatically interlocked crossovers, and the like. In the following 
sections the experience of the Telegraphers with the more impor- 
tant of these developments will be sketched in some detail. 

A. DEVICES REDUCING THE DEGREE OF SKILL REQUIRED 

The first important change in methods of operation which 
affected the Telegraphers was the development of the telephone as 
a possible substitute for the telegraph. It was thought that in this 
way men otherwise competent for positions in the telegraph and 
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station service would no longer be disqualified by ignorance of 
the telegraph; that the field of employment open to men disabled 
in other branches of the service would be materially widened, and 
that the broader labor market would be reflected in lower wage 
rates for telephone operators. 88 The movement did not get far 
beyond the experimental stage before 1900, but received a tre- 
mendous impetus from the increased demand for men following 
the passage of the Hours of Service Act of 1907, as well as from 
the pressure for retrenchment which followed the panic of that 
year. On many roads telegraph positions were abolished, and tele- 
phone positions established at lower rates of pay; on some the 
new positions were filled outside the Telegraphers’ schedules. 89 

The Order had already sought to meet the situation by recog- 
nizing the telephone and extending its membership to the telephone 
operators. It at once launched a vigorous campaign to prevent or 
eliminate any differentials in wages as between telegraph and tele- 
phone positions of the same grade. As a clear-sighted division 
correspondent remarked i 40 

“This is a matter of self-preservation to the telegraphers, as, 
according to the trend of the times, the telegrapher of today may be 
the telephoner of tomorrow, and we must be in position to insist that 
the salaries and working conditions be left alone should the telephone 
be substituted for the telegraph. Our duties will be exactly the same, 
our responsibilities will not be lessened and there is no reason why we 
should be expected to relinquish any of the privileges we now enjoy 
merely because the means of transmission has been changed. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that the telephoners be made 
members of our organization in order that we may be able to legislate 
for them and to have their positions shown on our schedule, thereby 
giving us the right to resist any attempt to change the rates of pay on 
account of a change from telegraph to telephone. ...” 

There was, to be sure, some friction locally between telegraph 
and telephone operators, but the general committees took a uni- 
form stand, not opposing the introduction of the phones but claim- 
ing the right to the telephone jobs at the old rates of wages. It 
was not possible to prevent wage reductions in all cases, and on 
some roads telephone differentials were established. 41 

88 The Illinois Central and Delaware, Lackawanna & Western were pioneers in 
extensive installations. See Railway Age, XXXIII (1902), pp. 103, 175, 654. 

89 Telegrapher, XXV (1908), pp. 480-1, 814, 1617, 1958-9, 2140, 2155; XXVI 
(1909), pp. 1 17, 231, 1058, 1185; XXVII (1910), p. 256. 

40 ibid., XXV (1908), p. 2140. 

41 Convention Proceedings, 1909, pp. 25-6; 1911, p. 31. 
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During 1910 the Telegraphers made substantial progress toward 
their objective; they were able to secure the inclusion of the 
telephones in their schedules, and the reduction or elimination of 
the differentials, on a number of important carriers, including the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the Milwaukee, the New York Central, the 
Burlington, the Southern, the Atlantic Coast Line, and some 
others. Possibly the most important single gain was on the Bur- 
lington, a pioneer in the use of the phones, on which the old wage 
rates were restored. The precedents thus established were fol- 
lowed in the next four years on practically all organized roads, 
so that by 1915 there were few union roads on which serious 
telephone differentials existed. 42 On the Santa Fe and Great 
Northern, however, where no schedules existed, the telephone dif- 
ferentials solidified in the wage structure and were still in exis- 
tence after the termination of federal control. 48 

The successful application of the policy of control to the tele- 
phone was due largely to the fact that although the change in the 
method of transmitting information reduced the need for tele- 
graphic skill it did not alter the other duties of the employees 
directly concerned, namely, the operators and station agents han- 
dling train orders and message work. The union therefore could 
insist with some propriety that the telegraphic duty was incidental, 
and that as long as the other duties and responsibilities were 
unchanged there was no warrant for reduction in relative wage 
rates. This point applied particularly to agent-operators. It was 
found that the existing employees were familiar with the require- 
ments of their jobs, and able to do the work more efficiently than 
untrained men from outside or disabled men from other branches 
of the service. They were therefore able to command a higher 
rate than new men would despite the decreased demand for their 
special skill. Finally, the organization was favored in its policy by 
the fact that few roads found it possible to dispense entirely with 
the telegraph ; the phones were for the most part used as an adjunct 
to the telegraph facilities. This necessity for continued employ- 
ment of both classes made it easier to insist that the wage rates 
be equalized. 

It would be wrong to suppose that the organization met the 
situation without sacrifices. It was necessary to put great pressure 

42 Telegrapher, XXVI (1909)1 p. 2035; XXVII (1910), pp. ioi, 735-6, 925, 
995, 1003, 1291, 1301, 1487; XXVIII (1911), pp. 262, 1895; XXIX (1912), pp. 
97, 130, 432-3. 

48 See Decision 2471, V R. L. B. 527, May 29, 1924. 
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behind the demand for the indusion of the telephone positions in 
the schedule on some roads, which undoubtedly reduced the pres- 
sure behind the wage scale as a whole. It is probable that in equal- 
izing the rates of telegraph and telephone positions the former 
got less than they would have commanded otherwise; in fact 
this would be the almost inevitable outcome of the customary 
system of negotiating a lump-sum increase in wages and distrib- 
uting it in joint conference with managing officials with an eye to 
the elimination of inequalities as between individual positions. 

Experiments with automatic telegraph machines date back at 
least to the *9o’s, but not until comparatively recent years did they 
reach the stage of practical use. Since the War, installations of 
automatic printers have been made on approximately thirty sched- 
uled roads, mainly to handle message work on trunk lines, as 
between general and divisional offices, or to take care of intra- 
office or intra-terminal work. In some instances they have sup- 
planted the telegraph or telephone and in others provided simply a 
supplementary service. They have not yet been utilized for train 
order or message work along the road, nor is there prospect that 
they will be for some time due to the investment involved. 

Most of the men displaced by such machines have been relay 
men or others whose work is almost exclusively telegraphic, with 
wage rates substantially higher than those of operators with mixed 
duties. Where the printers have been introduced the general com- 
mittees have sought to have the positions incorporated in the sched- 
ule at not less than the previous rates of pay. In Decision 2374, the 
Labor Board ruled that telegraphers should be used in the opera- 
tion of printers and that the positions should be incorporated in 
the schedules. 44 On the Southern Pacific (Pacific System) which 
has pioneered in the use of printers, the rule specifies that the 
equipment shall be in charge of a telegrapher-mechanician, and 
that one telegrapher-clerk and one puncher shall be assigned to each 
machine during the entire period of operation. 45 

In the 1930 session of the Grand Division a special study of 
the printer situation was authorized. In January 1932 the investi- 
gators submitted a final report, in which they summarized their 
findings as follows t 46 

44 V R. L. B. 346, April 14, 1924. 

48 Decision 3763, VI R. L. B. 1114, June 2 a, 1925. 

48 Telegrapher , XLIX (1932), pp. 15-18. 
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Union officers on the remaining scheduled roads reported that 
no printer installations had been made. 

This survey indicates that the general committees have been 
able with few exceptions to secure the inclusion of the printer 
positions in their schedules. In about half the cases former Morse 
operators have been used to man the machines, although in a 
number of instances the positions have been filled from outside 
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because no Morse operator cared to qualify at the lower wage 
rates usually paid. On some roads the company gave advance 
notice of its intention to install the machines and provided facili- 
ties for the operators to qualify. In the matter of wages the 
experience has varied widely from road to road. In the majority of 
cases the printer jobs have been assigned rates of from 6oc to 64c 
per hour, as compared with rates of from 80c to 82c for relay 
operators. On a number of roads, however, Morse men have been 
transferred to the printers at their old rates and have made good; 
in still other instances they have been retained at the old rates in 
a combination Morse and printer job. 

Up to the present time the actual number of men displaced has 
not been large, but installations will undoubtedly continue to be 
made in the relay and general office service, and will encroach 
further on the number of higher-paid telegraph positions which 
now exist as avenues of promotion for highly expert operators. 
There is little likelihood that the printers will materially affect 
the great mass of the Telegraphers employed in telegraph or tele- 
phone jobs or agencies out on the line inasmuch as a substantial 
part of their duties would continue irrespective of the particular 
mode of communication employed. 

B. DEVICES MAKING POSSIBLE THE TRANSFER OF WORK TO 
OTHER CLASSES : THE DISPATCHERS' TELEPHONE 

The Telegraphers have also had considerable experience with 
devices and changes in methods of operation which make it pos- 
sible to combine a part of their work with the regular duties of 
men in other branches of the service, with consequent displace- 
ment of operators. The outstanding development of this kind has 
been the perfecting of the dispatchers' telephone for use by train 
crews to receive train orders without the intervention of a tele- 
graph or telephone operator. Such installations differ from the 
telephone installations already reviewed in that the former were 
used for general as well as train-order work, and involved the 
substitution of a telephone operator for the previous telegraph 
operator rather than an outright displacement. Soon after 1900, 
roads whose traffic conditions permitted began to close telegraph 
offices maintained as train-order stations, replacing them with 
telephone booths through which train conductors could report and 
receive orders to govern the subsequent movements of their trains. 
Such installations at the ends of passing sidings on single tracks 
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lines proved particularly economical. At many stations which had 
been operated two shifts or more per day, or where the operator 
had been paid extra for “calls” outside of the assigned hours, it 
was now possible by the use of the phones to reduce the number 
of shifts or eliminate overtime and calls to a large degree. 

By 1905 the use of the phones by trainmen had become a matter 
of concern to the Telegraphers. In that year the Grand Division 
attacked the practice because it : 47 

“. . . not only places the lives of the trainmen and passengers in 
jeopardy, but adds to their responsibility, as well as compelling them 
to perform the duties of the telegraph operator. ...” 

The organization has continued roundly to condemn the practice, 
and has sought to have it limited ( 1 ) by legislation in the interest 
of public safety; (2) by urging the adoption of restrictive rules 
by the train and engine service organizations; and (3) by the 
negotiation of rules in its own schedules to define the conditions 
under which phones are to be used. 

It was at first thought that the federal Hours of Service Act 
would curb the use of the phones by train crews inasmuch as it 
prescribed a shorter maximum working day for employees 
handling train orders than for the train crews. It was assumed 
that if a trainman used the phone that would bring him automat- 
ically under the more restrictive section of the law, and that this 
would prove an effective deterrent to the extension of the use of 
the phones. In fact, however, the law had practically no effect. Not 
only did the decision of the Supreme Court in the Santa Fe case, 
upholding the legality of the split trick, make the law much less 
effective in actually limiting the hours of service of telegraphers 
and others handling train orders than had been expected, but the 
application of the nine-hour section to train crews remained unde- 
cided for nearly a decade. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
took the position that trainmen who used the telephone to receive 
train orders did come under the nine-hour section of the act, but 
this ruling was reversed by the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals in 
the Florida East Coast Railway case in 1915. Other federal courts 
have ruled in the same vein, while the Supreme Court has decided 
that switchmen who use the phone to receive information relative 

47 Convention Proceedings , 1905, pp. 144, 170. 
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to train movements come under the law, but that yardmasters 
do not. 48 

In 1912, and again in 1916, legislative proposals designed to 
eliminate the split trick and to apply the nine-hour rule specifically 
to train crews using the phones, save in ca$e of emergency, were 
introduced in the House of Representatives and favorably reported 
from committee despite the vigorous opposition of the carriers, 
but were crowded out by the pressure of other business. The War 
interrupted further efforts to obtain legislative relief. 49 In 1929-30 
the Railway Labor Executives’ Association endorsed the Teleg- 
raphers’ proposal for the legislative extension of the nine-hour 
clause to trainmen handling train orders, but no concrete results 
have yet been attained. 60 

The increasingly frequent requirement that members of train 
and engine crews make use of the telephones did not pass without 
protest from the conventions of the several train and engine 
service organizations. However, these resolutions were without 
material effect. The most important action before the War was 
taken in 1916 by the Order of Railway Conductors, which forbade 
the extension to other roads of a rule already negotiated by the 
general committee on the Southern Pacific (Atlantic System), 
which allowed an hour overtime for each call made in this way, on 
the ground that if the individual trainman stood to benefit in pay 
by the practice it would be very difficult to control. 51 As a matter of 
fact, the train crews continued to use the phones about as before 
because of the pressure of operating necessity. After the War the 
general committees of the Brotherhoods and the Telegraphers 
undertook cooperative action on a number of roads on which 
phones were widely used, and in many cases were able to secure 
agreements with their managing officials to limit the “indiscrim- 
inate” use of the phones. Such understandings have somewhat 
relieved the situation, but obviously do not reach the heart of the 
problem. 62 

48 US. v . Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., 220 U.S., 3 7 (1911) ; 
US. v. Florida East Coast Railway Co., 222 Fed. 33, (1915) ; Chicago & Alton 
v. US., 247 U.S. 197 (1918) ; Santa Fe Yardmasters f Case, 269 U.S. 226 (1926) ; 
Convention Proceedings , 1913, pp. 33 - 47 ; I 9 I 5 » PP- 10-14, 17-21 ; 1917, pp. 24-30. 

40 H. Rept. No. 1141, 62d Cong., 2d Sess. (1912); H. Rept. No. 699, 64th 
Cong., 1st Sess. (1916) ; Convention Proceedings, 1913, pp. 46-7; 1915, p. 20; 
1917 , PP- 30 - 35 . 

60 Convention Proceedings, 1930, pp. 3-6. 

61 ibid., 1913, pp. 46-7; 1915, pp. 17-21; 1917, pp. 17-22, 

62 ibid., 1924, p. 15; 1927, pp. 72-3; Telegrapher , XLII (1925), PP- 905-6; 
XLIII (1926), pp. 480-1. 
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Shortly before the War the Telegraphers began to try to control 
the telephone situation by negotiating rules to define the conditions 
under which the phones should be used. Such rules were in force 
on the Missouri Pacific, the Burlington, the Mobile & Ohio and 
some others by 1917. They provided that no employee outside the 
Telegraphers’ schedules save train dispatchers would be permitted 
to handle train orders at stations where an operator 7 vas employed, 
could be located promptly, and was available, save in emergency, 
in which case the operator was to be paid for the call.” 

This rule covered only the use of phones at points where oper- 
ators were actually located, and placed no limitation on their use 
at “blind sidings” or as part of the “unattended block” system of 
signalling by which trains could be moved for considerable dis- 
tances in light traffic areas without operators other than the occa- 
sional station agents. On the other hand it provided that if an 
operator were not “called” he nevertheless would get the pay for 
it. This tended to reduce the direct saving in the labor cost to be 
effected by having the train crews use the phones, but at the same 
time it probably also reduced the hostility of the Telegraphers to 
the practice. 

In 1919 the Telegraphers incorporated a train-order rule in their 
proposed national schedule which would have forbidden any em- 
ployee outside the schedule to receive train orders save in emer- 
gency, and then only until an operator could be called. The regional 
directors’ conferees opposed this proposal on the ground that it 
would unduly restrict the use of an extensive telephone investment 
which had proved capable of expediting traffic without increased 
hazards. They deprecated any intention of displacing operators, 
and suggested that where such cases arose they should be handled 
locally as grievances. 54 

In the latter part of 1920 and 1921 drastic efforts to reduce 
operating costs brought the telephone issue once more to the fore. 
The most general complaint came from the Western territory, but 
some Eastern roads were also involved. Finally, the issue went to 
the Labor Board in a test case brought by the Telegraphers and the 
Brotherhoods on the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. The Labor 
Board dealt with the problem in Decision 757, Rule 16, which 
provided that 55 

88 O. R. T. f Schedules and Wage Scales , 1918, pp. 160, 219, 386-7, 408 ; 
Telegrapher ; XXXIII (1916), p. 785; XXXIV (1917), pp. 1707-9. 

64 Joint Committee, O. R. T. and Regional Directors, Report , 1920, pp. 96-8. 

« III R. L. B. 156, March 3, 1922. 
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“No employee other than covered by this schedule and train dis- 
patchers will be permitted to handle train orders at telegraph or tele- 
phone offices where an operator is employed and is available or can 
be promptly located, except in an emergency, in which case the teleg- 
rapher will be paid for the call.” 

In essence this simply gave currency to the rule already in force 
on some roads before the War and amounted to a standardization 
of practice. The Telegraphers had not requested the punitive call 
provision, as they were more interested in eliminating the practice 
than in the protection of earnings from calls, but the Board 
believed that it was necessary to make the rule which it adopted 
effective. 

After 1922 the displacement of operators by installations of 
dispatchers* phones apparently slowed down, although it continued 
to be a source of complaint on some roads. The limit to their 
utilization has been fixed not primarily by the resistance of the 
organization — which has made no progress in restricting the use 
of phones at points where operators are not employed — but by 
operating conditions which determine the actual economy involved. 
The greatest advantage accrues on lines where traffic is light and 
can be moved with a minimum of variation from fixed meeting 
points for regularly scheduled trains. As the volume of traffic 
increases and train movements become more complex, it becomes 
necessary to have more men on the line to keep the dispatcher in 
touch with conditions and reduce time lost through the stopping 
of trains. In fact one of the most important sources of operating 
economies in the past ten years has been found in the adoption 
of operating practices and devices which eliminate train stops. It 
seems safe to say, therefore, that the telephone as a source of 
displacement of operators has passed its zenith ; the newer develop- 
ments tend to reduce the number of train orders to be handled 
either by Telegraphers or train crews. 

C. AUTOMATIC TRAIN CONTROL DEVICES WHICH 
INVOLVE ABSOLUTE DISPLACEMENT 

The introduction of manual block signalling, to supplement or 
replace the train-order system of controlling train movements, was 
welcomed by the organization because it tended to increase the 
demand for telegraph or telephone operators to man the block sta- 
tions. At two conventions, in 1911 and 1915, resolutions favored 
federal legislation which would require the extension of the 
manual system. This, it was thought, would not only improve the 
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demand for operators but would also limit the use of phones 
by train crews. 86 Until 1915 the installation of automatic and 
manual signals proceeded almost at equal pace, but thereafter the 
a gg re g ate mileage under the manual system began slowly to 
decline, and the entire increase in mileage protected was accounted 
for by the automatic system. Taking the country as a whole it is 
evident that there has not yet been a great deal of net displace- 
ment of block operators by automatic installations, although for 
individual roads the transfer from one system to the other has 
frequently involved a material change in the composition of the 
force in the telegraph service. 

Not even the automatic block system, of course, entirely elim- 
inates the need for towermen to operate switching devices at cross- 
overs, junction points, and the like, or to supplement the block 
system when operating conditions require a departure from nor- 
mal, so that the elimination of block operators* positions does not 
entail an equivalent reduction in the number of scheduled posi- 
tions. The denser the traffic the greater the need for towers at 
short intervals. 

Unfortunately the figures of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on railway employment do not differentiate the classes in 
the telegraph service sufficiently to make possible an accurate 
estimate of the actual amount of displacement resulting from the 
installation of automatic signals. Prior to the War the displace- 
ment was masked by the general upward trend in numbers em- 
ployed in all branches of the service, which accompanied the 
increasing volume of railway traffic and the reduction in hours of 
service. From 1923 to 1930, however, years of marked activity 
in signal installation, the number of telegraphers, telephoners, and 
towermen as a whole declined from 27,564 to 21,792, or about 
21 per cent, while the other groups covered by the organization 
showed relatively slight displacement. BT 

When we consider the fact that of the total railway mileage 
in the country, approximately 242,000, not more than half — 
116,000 miles — is protected by block signals of any kind, and 
that of this more than 45 per cent is still operated under the manual 
system, it becomes apparent that there is a possibility of wide- 
spread displacement of telegraphers handling train orders as well 

** Telegrapher, XXII (1905), p. 904; Convention Proceedings, 1911, pp. 35, 
176-7; 1915, pp. 20-1, 238. 

8T I. C. C., Annual Reports; “Displacement of Morse Telegraphers in Rail- 
road Systems/* Monthly Labor Review, May 1932, pp. 1017-28. 
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as of manual block operators. It is easy, nevertheless, to over- 
estimate the extent of the probable displacement. On roads of light 
traffic density, operated under the train-order system, most of the 
train-order work is now done by agent-telegraphers. Regardless 
of the system of train control, most of these would still be needed 
as agents. On those roads of heavier traffic density which are now 
operated under the manual block system, the substitution of auto- 
matic signals would not eliminate the need for towermen in con- 
siderable numbers. 

With a possibility of substantial displacement of its members, or 
of rearrangement of duties with adverse effects on wages, the 
Telegraphers might be expected to display hostility to the installa- 
tion of automatic signalling devices. In fact, neither the national 
union nor the general committees have sought to obstruct their 
development. Even the railroads themselves have not been entirely 
free in the matter, but have been under pressure from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and legislative authority to extend the 
range of their safety devices. The union in its support for the 
Hours of Service Act and similar legislation has always stressed 
the public safety as a matter of concern to itself. As automatic 
signalling has proved its merit in that field, there is, therefore, 
no logical ground for opposition. In fact the safety factor takes 
the issue outside the field of bargaining, assuming that the organi- 
zation possessed the economic power requisite to a policy of exclu- 
sion. Some unions, confronted by new ways of doing the work, 
have successfully adopted the policy of controlling the new method, 
and insisting that their members be used in the operation of the 
new device. Such a policy is inapplicable to the automatic signal 
itself, because its primary purpose is the elimination of the human 
factor. The work of maintaining the signals in working order 
requires a different sort of training ; furthermore, it lies within the 
jurisdiction of another union, so that there is no chance to insist 
that it be reserved for the displaced men. 

In the case of remote or “centralized” control of train move- 
ments the threat of displacement applies mainly to operators now 
handling train orders, or manning small switching plants at junc- 
tions, ends of double track, and similar positions, on lines of light 
or medium traffic density. Its greatest advantage seems to be found 
on single-track lines at “bottle-necks” where substantial savings 
may be secured through reduced delays and stops for tonnage 
trains. It requires an investment comparable to that involved in 
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automatic block signalling, and this alone is likely to restrict its 
very extensive adoption for at least many years to come ; on the 
other hand it has little advantage to offer on lines already double- 
or multiple-tracked and protected by automatic signals . 51 The 
actual displacement of men by remote control has not yet been 
extensive but in time may reach substantial proportions. At the 
same time, however, the operation of the remote-control machines 
requires highly competent men, comparable to the train directors 
and towermen employed in busy city terminals. The Telegraphers 
have asserted their claim to the remote-control positions, and thus 
far seem to have been generally successful in having them incor- 
porated in their schedules . 69 The ultimate result may be that a 
considerable displacement of telegraphers will be accompanied by 
the development of a smaller class within the union, occupying 
more responsible and higher-paid positions. In this case the union 
seems to be in fair position to carry through the policy of control- 
ling the new device and making the most of it. 

An interesting technical development in railroad operation which 
in recent years has proved the basis of a jurisdictional dispute 
between the Telegraphers and the Trainmen is the development 
of power-operated switches and car retarders for use in the opera- 
tion of “hump yards ’ 1 for the classification of freight cars. In 
some important yards for the sorting of cars according to destina- 
tion and the making up of trains the cars as they arrive are 
pushed up to the top of the hump and allowed to drift down grade 
by gravity, being diverted to one classification track or another 
by power-operated switches controlled from centralized cabins. 
Retarders — power-operated devices which put outward pressure 
on the flanges of the car wheels as they pass over them — serve 
to control the car speed and make unnecessary the employment of 
car riders — brakemen who ride each car to control its speed by 
applying the brakes manually. The Trainmen’s organization has 
claimed jurisdiction over the hump-yard jobs on the ground that 
the operators of the power-controlled switches and retarders are 
doing work formerly done by members of that organization, and 
that training in yard service is still necessary properly to gauge 
the speed and handling of the moving cars. The Telegraphers claim 
the work on the ground that prior to the installation of the 

68 The Proceedings of the Signal Section of the American Railway Associa- 
tion regularly contain reports on the economies of various types of block signal, 
remote control, train control, and similar installations. 

•® Constitution, 1930, Preamble. 
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retarders the switch movements were handled by telegraphers, and 
that the operators are in telegraph or telephone communication 
with the dispatcher. The work is the same, or analogous to, that 
which has always been conceded to be within the jurisdiction of 
the Order. 

Efforts on the part of the two organizations to come to agree- 
ment on the proper handling of these positions have not yet been 
successful, pending which a final settlement of their classification 
has been held up. 00 

4. The Union Program for Handling Displacement and Unem- 
ployment 

Within the past thirty years the classes covered by the Order 
have experienced many changes in operating technique, ranging 
from the simple rearrangement of work to the introduction of 
automatic machines. The telephone has reduced the importance of 
the telegraphers’ distinctive skill, and makes possible the transfer 
of part of the work to train crews or the clerical forces. Relay and 
general office men are threatened by the automatic printer. Block 
operators and interlockers are affected by block signalling, auto- 
matic interlocking of railway crossings, and remote control. The 
staffmen, never a large group, are being replaced by automatic 
signals. Were the organization confined exclusively to classes con- 
nected with train operation the future might seem dark indeed, 
although the mechanization of operation gives little promise of 
becoming complete. Fortunately the extension of the union juris- 
diction to the station service, and the inclusion of the operator- 
clerks, gives a substantial core of union members, as yet scarcely 
affected by technical change, to serve as ballast in a time of stress. 
The problem of finding employment for the men displaced has 
become a major union problem, but the union is fortunate in hav- 
ing its risks fairly well distributed. The Telegraphers have 
attempted to meet the problem in two ways : ( 1 ) by developing a 
placement service of their own, and (2) by seeking to expand the 
numbers employed via the shorter working week and similar 
devices. 

There were sporadic attempts to develop a placement service at 
national union headquarters which would assist the out-of-work 
member to find new employment even before the War, but not 
until 1919 was a permanent placement bureau set up. 01 It imme- 

60 Convention Proceedings , 1930, pp. 136-40. 

61 ibid., 1921, p. 27. 
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diately sought the cooperation of the employment officers of the 
various roads, and on the basis of the requirements filed by them it 
prepared a comprehensive information blank to be returned by 
members seeking positions, so that eligibility for employment on 
any particular road could quickly be determined. The roads were 
requested to keep the bureau informed of their needs. In some 
instances they have gone so far as to do all their hiring through 
the union service and to furnish free transportation to men so 
employed. The bureau has in turn sought to merit confidence by 
withholding recommendations from men of poor record and by 
policing the members to see that advantage is not taken of the 
transportation offered by the railroads. From 1921 to 1924 about 
10,800 applications were filed and 3,000 placements effected; 
from 1924 to 1927, a period of better demand for labor, there 
were 3,000 applications and about 1,100 men placed. Union offi- 
cials believe that many others have benefited indirectly by publicity 
given to available openings through the Telegrapher.** 

The employment bureau has been of service in bringing unem- 
ployed members in contact with such openings as there are on other 
roads, but can do nothing to create new positions. With the latter 
end in view the Telegraphers began a movement in 1927 for the 
reduction in the length of the normal working week from seven 
days to six. As it is impracticable to close most of the telegraph 
and station jobs on Sunday this would necessitate the creation of 
several thousand “swing-relief” jobs whose incumbents would 
work a different position each day to enable the regular men to 
have their days off in rotation. 

We have already seen that when the crash came in 1929 this 
movement was well under way. With the onset of the depression it 
was naturally impossible to make substantial progress with the 
union program by direct agreement, at least not without sacrificing 
the attempt to secure compensatory adjustments in wages. At the 
same time the unemployment problem was intensified in 1929-31 
by further reductions in force affecting approximately 18.25 per 
cent of the men employed at the beginning of the year 1929. Most 
of this decline in employment resulted from the closing down of 
positions as a means of reducing operating costs during the present 
depression, and does not promise to be permanent. About one-sixth 
of the men thrown out during the three years have been displaced 
by changes in methods of operation and cannot look for the re- 

®2 Convention Proceedings , 1924, p. 19 ; 1927, p. 74. 
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opening of their former jobs when the depression comes to an 
end. 63 In attempting to deal with the current problem the Teleg- 
raphers have been associated with the other standard organizations 
in supporting the program of the Railway Labor Executives' Asso- 
ciation. They were represented in the negotiations at Chicago in 
January 1932, in which the railway executives pledged themselves 
to an effort to maintain and increase railway employment. In the 
legislative field they, in common with the other organizations, have 
been urging the reduction in hours of service on the railroads by 
federal law. If the depression comes to an end without legislative 
action in this direction, it seems safe to predict that the organiza- 
tion will resume its drive for the establishment of the six- or the 
five-day week by direct agreement as a means of coping with the 
unemployment of union members. 64 

68 Data furnished the author by union officers. 

64 Convention Proceedings, 1927, pp. 323, 459-61 ; 1930, pp. 8-10. 



CHAPTER XIII 


HIRING, SENIORITY, AND DISCHARGE 

T HE interests and activities of the Order are not confined 
exclusively to the questions of wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions of the sort outlined in the preceding chap- 
ters but extend also at some points to the relationships of 
the individual employee and the employer, particularly where the 
protection of individual interests or rights is essential to or condu- 
cive to group solidarity. In some trades the unions seek through the 
device of the closed shop to impose limits on the freedom of the 
employer to hire men, and upon the freedom of individuals to 
work in the plant, outside the membership of the union. The pur- 
pose may be to exclude men from the trade in order to secure or 
retain control of the supply of labor, or it may be simply to pre- 
serve a high percentage of organization in the shop without con- 
tinual organizing activity. In the telegraph service, however, as 
in the train and engine service, the closed shop has never been an 
issue for either reason. The effectiveness of the Order in protect- 
ing rights and interests of the character reviewed in the following 
sections is an important factor in keeping up union membership 
without a closed-shop rule. 

i. Hiring 

The conditions surrounding the hiring of men for positions in 
the telegraph and station service are a matter of concern to the 
Telegraphers because the organization is often called upon to 
assist its members in finding new positions after voluntary sever- 
ance, reduction in force, or discharge. One of the most serious 
obstacles to reemployment is the maximum age limit — usually 
about forty-five. On some roads there is also complaint that the 
physical examinations for prospective employees are unnecessarily 
rigorous, and sometimes exclude men who have been disabled 
while in the service. Occasionally there are individuals who find it 
difficult to secure new positions because they cannot get bonds with 
acceptable bonding companies, and there are others who cannot 
find employment because they do not bring a clear service record 
with them. 
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The organization has done what it could to obtain special con- 
sideration from the railroads in the case of individuals who are 
excluded from employment by any of these restrictions. It has 
also endeavored without marked success to secure the relaxation 
of the rules themselves in a number of instances. In 1919, for 
example, the national schedule committee, on instructions from the 
Grand Division, incorporated a rule in the proposed national 
schedule to the effect that there should be no maximum age limit 
barring applicants for employment. The Regional Directors’ con- 
ferees objected that where pension or relief plans were in effect, 
certain rules regarding age at entrance were necessary to assure 
the financial stability of the funds and prevent undue disburse- 
ments in behalf of mer swhose service with the company had been 
of comparatively short duration. They maintained also that the 
right to bar applicants for employment when reasonable age limits 
had been reached was necessary to the maintenance of efficiency 
in the service. The responsibility of the carriers under the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Law is another factor in the reluctance to hire 
older or partially disabled men, who are assumed to represent 
greater accident hazards. 1 

Although the age limit has been opposed formally as an arbitrary 
rule inflicting hardship on the individual operator or agent who 
is fully qualified for the service by long experience, the opposition 
is also due, in part, to the fear of an adverse effect of the rule on 
union solidarity. Where the age limit is rigidly applied it tends to 
tie the older men closely to their existing jobs because they know 
that if they lose their places they will experience great difficulty in 
securing new ones on other roads. This obviously would tend to 
handicap effective action in a strike, the more so as the older men 
frequently occupy the more important positions. On the other hand 
the age limit in normal times is probably favorable to the main- 
tenance of union strength, inasmuch as it is an inducement to the 
older men to maintain their membership so as to assure themselves 
of some measure of protection against possible arbitrary discipline 
or discharge. 

2. Seniority 

Although seniority rules appear in a few other industries, they 
have been most extensively developed on the railroads. The exis- 

1 Joint Committee, O. R. T. and Regional Directors, Report , 1920, pp. 67-70, 
112-18. The Grand Division has repeatedly condemned die age limit in particular. 
Convention Proceedings , 1909, pp. 159, 173, 181; 1913, pp. 202, 211-13; 1919, 
pp. 262, 289-91. 
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tence of the system is due to a large extent to the differences in 
the desirability of jobs open to the same class of employees. The 
difficulty of apportioning different “runs 1 ' to train and engine 
crews, or stations to individual telegraphers or station agents, 
without the fear or suspicion of favoritism, makes it of advantage 
to everyone to have some objective method of distribution estab- 
lished, so long as it does not interfere excessively with the efficient 
conduct of the service. The simplest possible basis of apportion- 
ment is length of service, giving the employees the right to choose 
positions in the order of their seniority listing. Under straight 
seniority the man with the longest service record has the right to 
the best job, and so on down the line. The problem becomes more 
complex when some of the jobs require sr *ial training, capacity, 
or aptitude not possessed by every member of the group, because 
it then becomes necessary to establish some method of determining 
competency to handle the more difficult positions. This leaves 
room for difference of opinion as to personal ability. 

A. PECULIARITIES OF THE SENIORITY PROBLEM 
IN THE TELEGRAPH SERVICE 

Seniority rights have been conceded to a majority, if not all, 
of the employees under the Telegraphers* schedules since the early 
days. In fact seniority was probably in effect on some roads even 
before the first schedules were established. There seems to have 
been little dispute over the seniority principle except as applied to 
those classes of positions which require special ability or intangible 
personal qualifications . 2 

In the train and engine service most of the men on a division, 
or seniority district, work out of one or two terminals or division 
points, and seniority is exercised in the choice of “runs.** The men 
at the top of the list bid in the runs that give the best combination 
of hours and earnings. The remainder of the jobs are distributed 
in descending order of desirability. Usually a man can work most 
of the runs while living at the same place, and shifting from one 
to another simply involves a change in relative convenience. In the 
telegraph and station service, however, the men are permanently 
located at definite stations along the road, and a change from one 
position to another in the exercise of seniority rights almost in- 
evitably involves a change of residence from one town to another. 

* Most of the early rules simply provided that employees should be in line of 
promotion, and that where merit was equal seniority should prevail. Telegrapher, 

IX (1893). PP- 557-9. 
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For this reason straight seniority has been given up on many 
roads. Under straight seniority an employee with a great deal of 
accumulated seniority would be entitled, if displaced from his 
existing office for any reason, to exercise his right on any position 
held by a man junior to himself for which he was qualified ; the 
employee thus displaced could exercise his own rights in the same 
way, and so on, in turn, all the way down the line. The obvious 
result of “bumping” of this sort is a widespread uprooting of 
families and an undesirable disorganization of the service. Agents 
and operators working under straight seniority are reluctant to 
buy homes or establish themselves permanently in a town because 
their tenure is not secure. Strong sentiment in favor of some sort 
of modification of the seniority rule, which appeared at a com- 
paratively early date, has produced a number of variations from 
straight seniority without completely eliminating the original 
form . 8 

A frequent variation in the seniority rule is one v/hich provides 
that seniority may be exercised in displacement only against the 
youngest regularly assigned man, but leaves unimpaired the right 
to bid in any vacancy occurring thereafter to which the accumu- 
lated seniority gives title. Thus an older man whose office is 
abolished cannot displace any man junior to himself except the 
youngest, whose position he takes temporarily while waiting for 
something better to turn up. The youngest regular man goes on 
the extra list in the mean time. This rule is clearly an experiment 
in social expediency; it protects the majority against indiscrim- 
inate bumping, somewhat at the expense of the senior man dis- 
placed. The hardship inflicted on the senior man by this rule is 
not great if he does not have to wait a long time for a better job 
to open up. If vacancies are few, the older men object that such a 
rule gives them inadequate protection . 4 

To meet this objection another group of variations has ap- 
peared, compromising the two extremes. These rules usually pro- 
vide for straight seniority, with the exception that a man older 
in the service may not displace a junior who has held his position 
for more than a specified number of years, say three or five. This 
means that after a man has bid in a job which he likes, and has 
held it through the specified period, he may settle down, buy his 

8 The seniority rule has been an almost constant subject of discussion and con- 
troversy. Telegrapher ; XXII (1905), p. 1121; XXIV (1907), p. 1737; XXV 
(1908), pp. 841, 1008-9, 1168; XXX (1913), p. 310. 

4 O. R. T., Schedules and Wage Scales , 1917. PP- 95 , 238, 304, and passim. 
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home, and live without fear of displacement by a senior employee. 
During the conditional period he may be displaced, the assumption 
being that he will not regard the assignment as secure until after 
its expiration. This rule gives somewhat more protection to the 
older men because they can usually find relatively satisfactory 
jobs to bid in while waiting for a vacancy on which to exercise 
seniority. 8 

On many roads “office seniority” exists for certain offices or 
classes of positions in conjunction with one or other of the rules 
already outlined. Where a number of men do similar work in a 
general, divisional, or dispatchers' office, or even at a multi-trick 
position out on the road, straight seniority may be applied to 
promotions and reductions in each office. For example, if the first- 
trick operator in a dispatchers' office is promoted, the vacancy in 
first trick would be filled by moving up the second-trick man and 
third-trick man in succession; the vacancy which would be bul- 
letined for general bid out on the road would be, not the first trick, 
but the third. In case of a reduction in force in the office the 
youngest man (last trick) would be displaced and would then 
exercise his seniority under the general rule prevailing on the road. 
Office seniority ordinarily applies to offices in which some degree 
of specialized training is necessary, so that frequent shifts in the 
make-up of the force are undesirable from the standpoint of 
efficient operation. From the standpoint of the individual employee 
also the system is of advantage in that it enables him to receive a 
promotion without leaving the city in which he is located. Some 
objections have been raised against office seniority on the ground 
that under it the first-trick man, having longest office seniority, 
might be junior on the road to the second- or third-trick men, but 
these objections do not seem to be serious.* 

It is obvious, of course, that the acid test is applied to any system 
of seniority at a time of reduction of force. From 1921 to 1929 
an interesting situation appeared as a result of the decline in the 
number of men employed, amounting to about 10 per cent of the 
total number employed at the peak in 1920. Under such conditions 
there was little prospect of the opening up of new offices, while the 
closing out of existing positions swelled the ranks of the men 
waiting for jobs. Furthermore, the displacement was in consid- 
erable degree the result of changed methods of operation, so that 

* Telegrapher, XXVI (1909), pp. 213-14; O. R. T., Schedules and Wage 
Scales , 1918, pp. 449 , 472 , 528. 

• Telegrapher ; XXVHI (1911), P- 464; XXXI (1914), p. 148. 
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the older men were as apt to be cut off as the younger. With a 
slower rate of turnover in existing jobs the older man who was 
forced to go on the extra list, or to displace the youngest man 
while waiting his turn to bid on a vacancy, was apt to find himself 
faced with the prospect of working indefinitely at an inferior job. 
With older men forced to bid in inconvenient night tricks while 
men junior to them are working days it is not surprising to find 
a renewed discussion of the seniority rule, and increasing senti- 
ment in favor of a restoration of straight seniority despite the dis- 
advantage of wholesale bumping. Such considerations, for exam- 
ple, are said to have led to a return to straight seniority on the 
Illinois Central. 7 


B. EXTENT OF SENIORITY RIGHTS 

Except in the case of very small roads seniority rights seldom 
apply over the entire system. Usually the road is divided into a 
number of seniority districts, often corresponding to a superin- 
tendent’s jurisdiction, and individual rights are confined to the 
particular district. Where train dispatchers are included in the 
schedule, their rights usually cover a larger area because they are- 
so few in number. In the case of relay operators a special “relay 
division” is sometimes established within which conditions resem- 
bling office seniority exist. 

There has always been a good bit of variation from one road 
to another in the extent to which the transfer of accumulated 
seniority from one district to another is allowed. In some of the 
schedules reported in 1918, the rules permitted an operator to 
request a transfer to the extra list of another division but did 
not allow him to carry his accumulated seniority with him. In 
others, an operator with four years or more of service to his credit 
had the right to carry one-half of his accumulated seniority to 
another division, but could exercise it only on vacancies or new 
positions. Another variation gave sanction to transfers, with the 
retention of three-fourths of the accumulated seniority, and also 
the trading of positions and seniority by individual employees. In 
still another case transfers might be made with full seniority at the 
discretion of the general superintendent whenever a position on a 
given division could not be filled because of the lack of a qualified 
man. 8 No general controversy over the extent of seniority rights 
went to the Railroad Administration or the Labor Board. As a 

1 Statement of union officers to the author. 

8 O. R. T. f Schedules and Wage Scales, 1918, pp. 94, 388, 401, 432, 503. 
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consequence, practice has not been standardized to the same degree 
as in the case of other rules. 

The seniority rules have likewise been far from uniform as 
regards the classes or individuals who may hold seniority rights. 
On some roads it has been the rule that only men actually employed 
in regular positions or as extra men under the schedule, or as 
salaried officers of the organization, may retain seniority rights. 
Men absent on leave are usually allowed to retain their rights for 
a period of time, as are men accepting promotion to official posi- 
tions, but the rights expire if work under the schedule 'is not 
resumed within a specified period of six, nine, or twelve months. 9 
On other roads men who accept promotion to positions outside 
the schedule, as a train dispatcher, yardmaster, supervisory agent, 
or superintendent, are allowed to retain accumulated seniority in 
the telegraph service but may not use it to displace regularly 
assigned men, except the youngest. In Decision 2374 the Labor 
Board adopted this form of the rule in settling disputes as to the 
retention of seniority coming up from the Southern Pacific (Pa- 
cific System) and the Hocking Valley. 10 It probably reflects the 
more prevalent practice today. Where this rule applies, a dispatcher 
who is displaced in a reduction in force may displace the youngest 
regularly assigned operator, and hold this position while waiting 
for a vacancy on which he can exercise his accumulated seniority. 
In some cases he may be required to go on the extra list until an 
opening occurs. The usual rule on the Canadian roads, where the 
dispatchers are also included in the schedule, is to allow them to 
retain and accumulate seniority as telegraphers and exercise it under 
the same conditions as apply to the telegraphers themselves. 11 

The organization has not taken a definite stand for or against 
the retention of seniority rights by men promoted, although a 
considerable number of cases went to the Labor Board in which 
the committees contested the action of the carriers in permitting 
dispatchers or other minor officials to displace telegraphers. The 
contention in most of these cases, however, was that there was 
no schedule rule permitting them to retain seniority rights, and 
that therefore the carrier was violating the schedule in allowing 
them to displace regularly assigned men. In other cases where the 
schedule rules permitted the retention of seniority the committees 
contended that this gave no general right of displacement and that 

• O. R. T., Schedules and Wage Scales, 1918, p. 479. 

10 ibid., p. 176 ; V R. L. B. 344, April 14, 1924. 

11 0. R- T., Schedules and Wage Scales, 1918, pp. 96, 317. 
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the seniority could be exercised only on the position of the young- 
est regular men, pending a vacancy, or that the man in question 
must go on the extra list while waiting for a vacancy . 12 In most 
instances the Board construed the existing rules strictly. In one 
typical case it held that where no rule in the schedule provided for 
retention of seniority, regularly assigned men could not be dis- 
placed, and that where retention of seniority was permitted, the 
same rules should govern its exercise as applied to the telegraphers 
themselves . 18 Where schedules had not existed prior to federal 
control, practice was considered to govern . 14 

In the organization the feeling seems to be that if dispatchers and 
others retaining seniority rights are not covered by the schedule 
they should not be allowed to bid in scheduled positions. They 
ordinarily do not retain membership in the union and simply dis- 
place men who are members. Where definite rules cover the reten- 
tion and exercise of seniority rights there may, of course, be some 
incentive for men accepting promotion to retain their union mem- 
bership. If dispatchers were included in the schedule and straight 
seniority were in force, the organization would probably raise little 
objection to displacement of the senior operator by the youngest 
dispatcher, because under those conditions the dispatchers would 
have as much reason for continuing their union membership as 
anyone else. 

C. DEGREE OF DISCRETION ALLOWED THE CARRIER IN 
FILLING VACANCIES 

The schedules now ordinarily provide that all positions covered 
by the agreement are to be filled from the telegraphers’ seniority 
list and that where ability and qualifications are sufficient, seniority 
will prevail. The officials have the right to pass upon qualifications 
but are often required to inform a rejected applicant of the reasons 
for rejection, and give opportunity for further hearing or appeal. 
An exception to this rule is often made in the case of large station 
agencies and similar positions which demand special and rather 
intangible qualifications. In the case of large agencies the traffic 
department frequently participates in the selection of the incum- 
bent. The choice may fall outside the schedule if that is necessary 

12 Decisions 221, 1045, 189 7, 1948, 2455. 

18 Decision 221, II R. L. B. 223, August 9, 1921 ; Decision 619, III R. L. B. 24, 
January 11, 1922. 

14 Decisions 1084, 3288-90, 3295. 
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to secure a man competent to go after competitive traffic. A typical 
“star agency” rule provides that 1 * 

“Positions marked with a star (*) are filled jointly by traffic and 
operating departments. These positions will be bulletined when vacan- 
cies occur, and telegraphers will have the right to make application for 
same and their applications will be considered and given preference, 
all things being equal, fitness and ability, together with seniority, will 
govern.” 

It is significant that one of the principal reasons advanced by the 
carriers for the exclusion of supervisory agents from the schedules 
was that the seniority rules interfered with the selection of the men 
best fitted to take care of competitive business. 1 * On the Pennsyl- 
vania the officials took the position that no agent should come 
under the seniority rules and that the company should be free to 
transfer men from one end of the system to the other as the 
requirements of individual positions demanded. 1T Nevertheless 
the rules as they stand seem to give a fairly wide range of choice 
to the management. 

During federal control and the Labor Board regime the senior- 
ity rules proved a source of comparatively frequent dispute, usu- 
ally through failure of the carrier to permit the senior applicant to 
fill a vacancy or displace a junior man, or because of displacement 
of men from scheduled positions by men not on the seniority list. 
A study of these cases indicates that the judgment of the proper 
railway official as to the relative qualifications of different men was 
ordinarily accepted as final where the issue was simply one of 
passing over a senior man to appoint a junior also covered by the 
schedule. The rules, however, usually provide that where ability 
is sufficient (not necessarily equal) seniority shall prevail. In a 
number of cases, therefore, the Labor Board decided that where 
the senior man was not clearly unqualified he should be given a 
chance to try out the position, even though a junior man were at 
the time better qualified than he . 18 The railway officials have com- 
plained occasionally that this application of the rule prevents the 
best adjustment of the men to the requirements of individual posi- 
tions, may prevent capable younger men from getting the prefer- 
ment to which their ability entitles them, or may lead to the drop- 

18 Decision 2645, V R. L. B. 749, October 3, 1924, quoting rule from the West- 
ern Pacific schedule. 

16 A. R. E. Conference Committee, Statements, IV (February 2-3, 1921), pp. 
27-75. passim. 

17 Statement of Vice-President R. V. Massey to the author. 

is Decisions 34x9. 3698-3701, 3810, 3906, 3948. 
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ping of more capable men in a reduction of force. It is suggested 
that even the right to remove men who fail, within a reasonable 
period, to meet the requirements of the position is not a sufficient 
safeguard of competency or efficiency, on the ground that after 
brief training a man may be able to hold down the job well enough 
to make it difficult to prove incompetence, but not well enough 
to give the carrier the service it is entitled to. Most schedules pro- 
vide not only that men who are promoted and fail to measure up 
to the new position may be removed, but also that they may not 
displace any other employee; pending a vacancy to which their 
accumulated seniority gives title they must go on the extra list. 
This rule presumably would discourage the bidding in of a 
vacancy in an important position by a man who did not feel reason- 
ably sure of meeting the requirements. 

In the case of the larger “star” offices the rule quoted above 
leaves a great deal to the discretion of the railway officials. In one 
case coming from the Western Pacific, the officials in filling a 
“star” agency passed over the telegraphers who applied, to appoint 
a man outside the schedule. They admitted that the telegraphers 
were not considered, but contended that they were within their 
rights in selecting the best man available. The Labor Board, 
rejected this contention on the ground that under it any applicant 
could be disqualified. Instead it interpreted the rule to mean that 
employees in the telegraph service bidding for the vacancy must 
be considered, and that if any of them were able to qualify, the 
senior man so qualified should be appointed . 19 In other cases the 
Board ruled that if a carrier wished to exclude a position from 
the operation of the seniority rule it must either enter negotiations 
for its removal from the schedule or else abolish it entirely . 20 

D. APPRAISAL 

As applied to the majority of positions in the service the senior- 
ity system has a number of advantages even from the point of 
view of the employer, some of which have already been mentioned. 
It goes far in eliminating friction due to fear of arbitrariness and 
favoritism in filling positions. At the same time it is a tremendous 
force for the reduction of labor turnover, inasmuch as the man 
who quits his job on one system has to begin at the bottom, as an 

19 Decision 2645, VR.LB. 748, October 3, 1924. If, however, the telegraphers 
are passed over after being given consideration, the carrier may fill a “star” posi- 
tion outside the schedule. Decisions 1951 and 3923, IV R. L. B. 594, VI R. L. B. 
I2 75* 

20 Decisions 1333-6, III R. L. B. 890-4, October 28, 1922. 
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extra man, on the one to which he goes. If he has accumulated 
a few years* seniority and has the prospect of bidding in a day 
trick he will not readily sacrifice it for intermittent earnings on 
another road. He has a stake in his job which is probably as strong 
an incentive for permanence of service as is the pull of pension 
plans, group insurance, or other devices designed by employers to 
develop vertical loyalty and a continuing interest in the job. The 
truth of this is indicated by a comparison of the present situation 
with that of the *8o*s and early *90*s, before seniority rights had 
been widely established. The tramp dispatcher and “bum” oper- 
ator, drifting from road to road, seldom employed for more than 
a few months, were then familiar figures, particularly on the newer 
Western roads. With the general establishment of schedules and 
seniority rules it has become practically impossible for the floating 
operators to secure regular assignments so that the “bums” have 
been frozen out. 21 The railroads have secured a more responsible 
and reliable group of employees, the average man looking for 
advancement on his own road as the reward of long and faithful 
service. In comparison the disadvantages, principally growing out 
of the more limited choice in making appointments, do not seem 
to be regarded as serious, particularly where greater freedom is 
reserved in making appointments to key positions. 

From the union point of view the system also has obvious 
advantages. It reduces individual competition in bidding for jobs 
and friction in the distribution of positions. Furthermore, the 
individual looks to the union for protection against unfair treat- 
ment in the assignment of vacancies or in displacement, as well as 
against arbitrary discipline or dismissal. As seniority rights accu- 
mulate the reasons for maintaining union membership become 
stronger. It seems fair to ascribe a substantial part of the reduction 
in union membership turnover to this factor. On the other hand 
the seniority system, like the age limit, somewhat restricts the 
aggressiveness and unanimity of union action. The men who have 
accumulated years of seniority and occupy the preferred positions 
may be reluctant to take the chance of losing it all by going out on 
an unsuccessful strike, to come back as new employees or seek the 
uncertain rewards of the extra list on some other road. Con- 
servatism among the older men is accordingly to be expected, for 
they must play for high stakes if they play at all. The younger men 
have less to lose, and at the same time are more apt to feel the 

11 Telegrapher, X (1894), p. 945; XV (1898), pp. 185-6; XXII (1905), p. 1506. 
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pinch of inadequate wages or undesirable working conditions. 22 
Such conservatism is of course not necessarily a disadvantage to 
the union ; on the contrary it may aid in avoiding rash action and 
costly failures. 

3. Lay-offs 

Most schedules provide that in reducing force men shall be laid 
off in order, beginning at the bottom of the seniority list. In some 
cases it is also provided that men so laid off shall have preference 
in regular order in rehiring. Employees laid off on one district or 
division are frequently given preference in employment on other 
divisions of the line, although they do not carry accumulated 
seniority under such circumstances. 23 In some trades the applica- 
tion of a similar rule, requiring the employer to recruit his force 
from men previously laid off, prevents him from getting rid of 
incompetent men. This does not seem to be involved in the rule in 
the telegraph service, as the officials are still free to exercise discre- 
tion in rehiring. 

4. Discharge and Discipline Cases 

One reason for union membership is to secure the intervention . 
of the group in behalf of the individual who is disciplined or dis- 
charged, to see that the action is not arbitrary or excessive. The 
stronger the employee’s vested interest in the job the stronger the 
appeal of union membership, assuming, of course, that the group 
is able to do more for him than he could do alone. 

The Telegraphers’ schedules usually provide that employees 
shall not be disciplined or discharged without just cause, and 
establish regular procedure for disciplinary action and appeals. 
Prior to federal control the procedure varied considerably from 
road to road, although the general outlines were similar. In Sup- 
plement 13, however, the practice was standardized. It provided 
that any employee who considered himself unjustly disciplined 
might within five days request a hearing, to be granted within five 
days thereafter ; that he might be represented in the hearing by a 
committee of employees; that a decision must be rendered within 
seven days of the conclusion of the hearing; and that an appeal 
might be taken from this decision to the higher officials of the road 
in regular order. The committee was privileged to participate in all 
the proceedings up to the highest official on the road authorized to 

XV (1898), pp. 149-55. 

28 O. R. T., Schedules and Wage Scales, 1918, pp. 180, 388, 432, and passim. 
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deal with grievances. The rule also provided that if the final deci- 
sion did not sustain the charges against the employee his record 
should be cleared, and that if he had been suspended pending 
investigation he should be reinstated with pay for all time lost .* 4 
The rules governing the hearing and appeal of such cases on the 
individual systems are not now the subject of dispute. 

It is the stated policy of the organization that meritless griev»- 
ance cases cannot be handled, or cases which have not been taken 
up through the proper channels in the first instance. Decision as to 
the validity of a claim lies first with the general committee on the 
road, with the right of appeal to the grand officers, the board of 
directors, and ultimately, the Grand Division . 25 The general com- 
mittees sometimes do take up the case of a man who is admittedly 
in the wrong, in an effort to secure lenience if there are extenuating 
circumstances or if the discipline seems to be exceptionally severe. 
Where there is a complaint of discrimination on account of union 
membership, or where the question of competency is involved in 
a dismissal, it is especially necessary for the committee to under- 
take a careful investigation in an effort to assure fairness of treat- 
ment to the man in question. It is obviously impossible to secure a 
settlement satisfactory to the organization in all such cases. If 
unsettled grievance cases begin to pile up, however, they may con- 
stitute an important supplementary issue when a schedule revision 
is undertaken. 

2i Supplement 13, Art VII. U.S. Railroad Administration, General Order 
No. 27, p. 104. 

2 » Telegrapher , XIX (1902), p. 655; XXIII (1906), pp. 493-4; XXV (1908), 
p. 240; XXVI (1909)* PP- 298-9; Constitution, 1930, Art VI, Sec. 5; Art XII, 
Sec 3; Statutes, Secs. 42, 43; Convention Proceedings, 1930, pp. 143, 211-12, 248. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

I N THE preceding chapters it has been the aim of the author 
to present, in as objective a form as possible, a survey of the 
structure, methods of action, and objectives of the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers against the background of union his- 
tory, with especial reference to the significant conditions and prob- 
lems which tend to differentiate the experience of this craft from 
that of other unionized groups. It is his feeling that in general 
the observations there made speak for themselves and require little 
of editorial comment. It is, however, perhaps requisite to go 
beyond this appraisal in detail to the more hazardous task of 
passing judgment on the industrial significance of the union as an 
institution, and the bearing of its experience on the labor move- 
ment as a whole. 

Inasmuch as the trade union springs from the ranks of the 
workers themselves, and depends for its existence on their con- 
tinued loyalty, it is proper to consider first what the Order has 
offered to, and gained for, the rank and file in the services from 
which it is recruited. The experience of the Telegraphers indicates 
clearly that while fraternal feeling, class solidarity, and desire to 
promote the general interests of labor may be forces for union 
organization, substantial continuing unionization on craft lines 
rests most securely on a record of achievement which seems accept- 
able to the men themselves when balanced against the possible 
dangers and the far from negligible present costs — in terms of 
money — of trade union membership. It seems fair to assume that 
the wellnigh universal recognition won by the Order in the past 
forty years has contributed substantially on the psychological side 
to the continued loyalty of the members, carrying as it does the 
implication of group participation in the control of their branch 
of the railroad industry. In the more directly economic field of 
wages and working conditions it does not seem possible to ascribe 
the totality of improvements to the pressure of union activity. 
Rather they reflect much more deep-seated trends in industry at 
large, but at the same time we may well suppose that had the 
union been absent the advances might have lagged far behind the 
general crest. It is certain that there would have been far less of 
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standardization, either of wage rates or of basic working condi- 
tions, than has been achieved. Other advantages which have long 
inhered in the union organization are the definite means set up for 
handling the grievances and claims of individual employees, and 
the measure of protection which group action may afford in 
safeguarding the individual against arbitrary treatment The 
respect in which the union influence is perhaps most clearly evident 
is in the almost universal application of the seniority principle in 
promotions and reductions of force as a protection against favor- 
itism and arbitrary treatment. Possibly the strongest force for 
union loyalty is the part which the union has played in assuring 
the security of the worker. 

These achievements, on which the individual loyalty depends 
so much, represent for the most part concessions won from the 
management. Have they been wrung by superior force from re- 
luctant employers, who but bide their time for a vigorous counter- 
offensive? In considering the experience of the union with strikes 
the untenability of this position is amply demonstrated. Instead 
one is forced to the conclusion that managements have been willing 
to recognize and deal with the Telegraphers, not because of eco- 
nomic coercion, but because the union has offered a fairly satisfac- 
tory agency for dealing collectively with their employees, and 
because its policies have not been so restrictive as to place a pre- 
mium on the substitution of some other method of dealing. It is 
probably fair to say that the public service character of the indus- 
try, and the inclusion of the Telegraphers from the beginning 
within the scope of the federal laws relative to mediation and arbi- 
tration, has extended to them a measure of protection not enjoyed 
in outside industries where there has never been any presumption 
in favor of collective dealing in the adjustment of wages and 
working conditions. The measure of this protection has undoubt- 
edly been increased by the terms of the Railway Labor Act of 
1926. There are today no issues of such vital difference between 
the union leadership and the railway managements as to threaten 
the continuity of the existing system of dealing. If one may assume 
no violent breaks with the present policies on either side the pros- 
pects for continued recognition and dealing on the part of the 
managements give little cause for alarm in the union ranks. 

When one turns to the appraisal of this experience for the labor 
movement as a whole its chief value lies, perhaps, in the light 
which it throws on the problems involved in unionization of semi- 
white-collar workers, with the difficulties intensified by wide indi- 
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vidual distribution of the members and great diversification of 
the work. This is a combination of circumstances which might 
seem to offer insuperable obstacles to effective union organization. 
The ability of the Telegraphers, beginning with the conventional 
forms and units of organization and action, to build up a closely 
integrated union, is an achievement of a high order. 
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168, 170, 175-9, 183, 189-90, 230, 237- 
9, 250-1, 263 ; see also scope rule and 
trade jurisdiction. 
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Louis, 22, Z14, 242. 

closed shop, no demand for, 124, 226-7, 
254. 

Colorado & Southern, 122-3, 133-4, 138. 
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Commercial Telegraphers' Union of 
America, 119, 222, 225-6. 
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company unions, 60, 156-64. 

concerted action, 28-9, 31-2, 41, 61, 63, 
82, 124-31, 134-6, 142; see also area 
of dealing. 

Congress, 30-1, 43. 45 A 139* ML 144* 
1 7 h 194-5* 223* 245. 

convention fund, 78-80, 1 10-12; Table 
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62, 239. 
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Dermody, J. J., 35, 44, 184. 
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34, 36. 
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ler), 40, 126, 157, 182, 187. 
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on specific issues, see appropriate 
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discipline and grievance cases, 35-6, 
113* 143-5, 255. 264-6, 268. 

Dolphin, M. M., 16-17, 83, 89, 138. 
dual unions, 6, 39, 41, 156, 234; see also 
Order of Railroad Station Agents, 
dues and assessments, 98-9, 101-3, 106, 
109, 1 14. 
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Duplex Printing Press Co. vs. Deer- 
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Employers' Liability Law, 255. 
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42, 147* 149* 155. 

Erie, 53-4, 146. 
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establishment of agreements on un- 
scheduled roads, 1918-19, 40-1, 126. 
Ex Parte 72, 158, 163, 236. 
express commissions, 20, 172-5, 178. 
“extras," 170, 205. 
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arguments, 43, 56-7. 
federal control. Chap, hi, and 51-2, 59, 
62, 100-1, 125, 142-4, 154-7, 160, 179- 
84, 192, 196-7, 203* 207, 212-13, 215, 
224, 233-4* 237-8, 265-6. 
federation with other crafts, 6-7, 13, 
27, 92, 122, 131-7. 

finance (union), Chap, vi, and 5, 31, 
79-80, 84-6, 90, 92, 93-5* 128-9, *55- 
Florida East Coast, 232, 244. 

Florida land boom, 59, 176. 

Gaines, F. F., 184. 

general chairmen, 75-6, 78, 80-1, 91, 95, 
100, 117, 126, 128, 131, 135-7, *53* 
161-2. 
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17, 125, 128, 131, 153-4, 158-62, 164, 
266. 

general fund, 101-8, 111-12, and Chart 
C, 105. 

General Order No. 8, 34, 52. 155, 15 7 - 
General Order No. 27, 35-7, 41, 126. 
General Order No. 53, 36. 

Gould, Jay, 4. 

government, attitude toward unions, 
33 - 4 , 5 i. _ , 

Grable, E. F., 161. 

Grand Central Terminal, 114, 216. 
Grand Division of the Order, 69, 75, 
77-90, 102-3, 1 10-12, 244, 266. 
grand officers, 84, 153, 266. 
grand secretary and treasurer, 17, 86- 
90, 107. 

Grand Trunk, 15, 26, 138, 149, 205. 
Great Northern, 21-2, 28, 62, 107, 1 16, 

1 20- 1, 240, 242. 

grievances (handling), 27, 113, 13 1-4, 
142-4, 145 , 148-9, 151-2, 154 , 177 - 9 , 
190, 265-6, 268. 

Gulf and Ship Island, 25-6, 120. 

Harding administration, 51. 

Harlan, Justice, 10. 

Hines, W. D. ; see Director General. 
Hocking Valley, 260. 

Hooper, B. W., 56. 

hours, 4, 23, 25, 29-31, 36-8, 47, 124, 
141, 180, 192-210. 

hours legislation, state, 23, 77, 156-7, 
193 - 4 - 

Hours of Service Act, federal, 23, 25, 
30, 157 , 193 - 5 , 198, 223, 239, 244-5, 
249, 253- 

Illinois Central, 29, 63, 220, 239, 242, 

. 259 * . , , . 

impartial chairman system, no resort 
to, 1 14. 

Independent Order of Railway Em- 
ployees, 156. 

industrial unionism, 11-12, 225. 
inequalities in wages, 37-8, 43-5, 50-1, 
^56-9, 167-89. 

initiation and charter fees, 99, 103, 106. 
injunctions, 10-11. 
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90, 95; see also pension fund and 
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125-6, 207, 234. 

Intercolonial, 205. 

intermittent service (split tricks), 30, 
56, 58, 62, 192, 195-200, 208, 212, 244. 
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Interpretation 8 to Supplement 13, 44, 
182, 186-7. 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 24, 
43 , 139 , 163, 172, 194 , 235-6, 244-5, 
248-9. 

intimidation and discrimination, 6, 9, 
15 , 23, 33 - 4 , 52, 93 , 96, 133 , 153 - 5 . 
266. 

Jenkins, Judge, 10. 

Jewell, B. M., 49-50, 53- 

joint committee on national rules, 42, 
197, 201, 203, 213, 21s, 224, 233, 246, 
255 - 

joint wage conference, 1920, 46, 49. 

Kansas City Terminal, 216. 

Knights of Labor, 3, 124. 
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Labor Board, Chap, xv; for action on 
specific issues, see appropriate sec- 
tions of text. 

Lane Commission, 35-6, 172, 212. 

Lane, F. K., 35. 

layoffs and discharges, 254, 265-6. 
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Lehigh & New England, 155. 

Lehigh Valley, 8-9, 22, 34, xo8, 119-20, 
132, 138. 

licensing law proposed, 90, 222, 224. 

Lindsey, C. E., 212. 

living costs, effect on wage structure, 
175 - 6 , 191. 

local chairmen (local boards of adjust- 
ment), 75, 96, 1 13, 1 17, 128-9, 158-9, 
161-2, 168-9. 

local divisions (unions), 70-1; see also 
subordinate divisions. 

Long Island, 15, 71. 

Los Angeles & Salt Lake, 242. 

Louisville & Nashville, n, 22-3, 28, 34, 
40, 62, 77, 107, 1 18, 132, 134, 155, 
231, 242. 

machinery and technological changes, 
Chap, xii, and xvi-xx, 25, 30, 60-3, 
96, 121, 164, 223, 252, 258-9. 

Maine Central, 175. 

Manion, E. J., 41-4, 54, 56-8, 63, 88, 91, 
107, 128, 135, 146, 158, 182-5, 199-200, 
209, 219, 224. 

Marr, L. K., 77, 83. 

McAdoo, W. G., 38; see also Director 
General. 

meal hours, 192-3, *97, 200-2 , 208. 
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membership, 5, 7, 10, 12, 19, 24, 28, 33, 
Si, 62-3, Table I, 65, Chart B, 94, 
93-7, 98-100, 103-9, 226-7, 255, 261, 
264-5 ; eligibility, xv-xvi, 226-38, 266. 

Michigan Central, 114, 218, 232, 242. 

Minneapolis, St Paul & S. S. Marie 
(Soo Line), 242. 

Missouri & North Arkansas, 53-4, 109, 
1 19, 120, 135. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 15, 20-22, 29, 
34, 107, 109, 1 17, 120-2. 

Missouri Pacific, 7, 45, 57, 242, 246. 

Mobile & Ohio, 246. 

national adjustment board controversy, 
49 , 53 , 136, 143 - 5 , ^48-9, 152 . 

national agreements, 42-3, 47, 49, 52-3, 
56, 160. 

national cooperation with other unions, 
31-2, 45 - 6 , 48, 55 , 92 , 134-6, 225-6, 
229-31. 

“national schedule” proposed for O.R.T., 
171, 197 , 203, 213, 215, 233, 246, 255. 

national schedule committee, 42, 91, 
1 26, 171. 183. 

National Telegraphic Union, 3. 

Newlands Act, 115, 139-42, 147-9, 229 ; 
see also arbitration and mediation. 

New York Central, 28, 61, 114, 125, 
141, 189, 206, 21 1, 218-20, 229, 240, 
242. 

New York, Chicago & St Louis 
(Nickel Plate), 28, 141, 21 1. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
125, 155, 189, 21 1, 224, 242. 

Norfolk & Western, 20, 57, 120, 133, 
232. 

Northern Pacific, 7, 10, 21-2, 107, 116, 
120 * 1 , 132 , 134 , 193 , 198 , 242 . 

objectionable services, 170-1. 

One Big Union strike (Winnipeg), 
1 18. 

operating methods in train and station 
service, see Introduction, and ma- 
chinery. 

Order of Railroad Station Agents, 39, 
230, 235. 

Order of Railroad Telegraphers, Dis- 
patchers, Agents and Signalmen, 

156-7. 

Order of Railway Conductors, xv, 9, 
124, 130-1, 245. 

Oregon Short Line, 189, 198, 242. 

Oregon- Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation, 10, 15, 242. 


organization, problems of, Chap, v, and 
5 - 6 , n-13. 93 - 7 . 99-102, 222, 254-5. 
263-5, 269. 

organizing, 5, 27, 86, 93, 98-9, 104-7. 
Chart C, 1 17, 133. 

overtime, Chap, xi, and 38, 40, 56, 58, 
62. 
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40-1, 49, 62, 77. 83, lot, 1 10, 146, 
I55-6o, 163, 218-19, 236. 

pension fund, 95-6. 
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82-90, 101-2, 107, 109, 115-18, 128, 
135 . 

protective fund, 90, 92, 102-3, 108-10, 
117-18. 

Pullman strike, 1 1, 1 18. 

Queen & Crescent, 7. 

Quick, L. W., 31-2, 79. 

Railroad Administration, Chap. lit; for 
specific actions see appropriate sec - 
tions of text . 
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F. of L., 26-7, 49. 95. 1 34- 

Railroad Labor Board, Chap, iv, and 45- 
6, 126-7, 135-6, 144-7. *50-1, 160, 174, 
178, 184, 1 86, 188, 199. 209, 215-17, 

235, 238 ; for decisions on specifU is- 
sues see appropriate sections of text. 

Railroad Telegrapher, 5, 102-3, 122-4, 
252. 

Railway Labor Act, 6o, 136, 147-9, 155, 
162, 268. 

Railway Labor Executives' Associa- 
tion, 46, 63-4, 104, 135-7, 245. 253. 

Ramsay, D. G., 12, 77, 83, 85, 89. 

Rawlins, C. B., 89-90, 1 12. 

Reading (Philadelphia & Reading), 9, 
22, 34, 53, 62, 146-7, 155-6, 160-2, 
235-6. 

receiverships, 9-1 1, 53-4, 

recognition. Chap, ix, and 4, 5, 22-3, 
26, 29-3*, 33, 40-1, 51-2. 62, 96, 98. 
115, 119, 121, 123, 130, 133. 152,155-6, 
231, 267-8. 
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referenda, 51, 54, 90, 95, 109, 128, 131. 
regional and national movements, 28- 
32 , 34 - 5 , 41-2, 55 , 61, 63, 85, 124-31, 
134, 17 1 -2; see also concerted action 
and area of dealing, 
relief days, see Sunday service, 
representation, right of, 4, 8-9, 15, 22-3, 
26, 34 , 154-62. 
restriction of output, 167. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
217. 

Robertson, G. D., 151. 

safety, 193, 222, 244, 249. 

St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain, 155. 
St. Louis-San Francisco, 7, 45, 198, 
205, 242. 

St. Louis-Southwestern, 7. 

St. Louis Terminal, 20-1, 107, 120, 122, 
216-17. 

salaries, union officers, 104-6, Chart C. 
Santa Fe case, 195, 244. 
scabbing, 16, 118-19, 121, 225. 
schedules (agreements), 35, 40-3, 53, 
113-16, 1 19, 126-31, 153 , 155 - 6 , 158, 
160-3, 234, 237. 

scientific management, 190. 
scope rule (classes included in agree- 
ments), 37-40, 42, 147, 157-60, 231-6, 
239-41, 262-3. , 

Seaboard Air Line, 60, 122, 232, 242. 
seniority, 96, 168, 177, 223, 231-2, 255- 
65, 268. 

separatism in Canada, 88. 

Shop Crafts, 26-7, 34, 43, 45, 52, 55 * 7 , 
1 1 8, 138, 146, 158, 164. 

Sines, G. H., 39. 

six-day week (and five-day week), 
61-4, 124, 218-20, 252-3. 
six-hour day, disadvantages of, 220. 
Southern Express Company, 19-20, 
120, 125. 

Southern Pacific, 25, 27, 44, 50, 101, 
140, 174, 183, 185, 193, 198, 232-3, 
241-2, 245, 260. 

Southern Railway, 15-16, 19, 23, 57, 59, 
108, 120-2, 140, 240, 242. 
standardization, wages, Chap, x, and 
37-8, 42-5, 47 , 50-i, 56, 58, 76, 124, 
130, 267-8. 

standardization, working rules, 42-3, 
56, 63, 76, 1 14-15, 124, 130, 147, 168- 
76, 192-7, 200, 210, 215, 247, 267-8. 
starting time, 192, 196, 202-4. 

State Boards of Mediation and Arbi- 
tration, New York and New Jer- 
sey, 9. 


strike benefits, 109. 

strikes and lockouts, 3-4, 5-6, 8-9, II, 
13-14, 16, 19-22, 25-6, 28-30, 38-9, 50- 
1, 53 - 7 , 59-6o, 77, 90, 108-10, 1 14-22, 
127, I 3 I- 3 , 135 - 6 , 146, 149 , I 5 h 156, 
163, 255, 264-5, 268. 
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sions), 13, 70-80, 98-102; see also 
Chart A, 74, and Table I, 72. 
succession in office, 12, 17, 87, 89-90. 
Sunday and holiday service, xix, 37, 42, 

50- 1, 58, 62, 124, 181-2, 196, 204, 210- 
14, 218-19, 252. 
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37-40, 147, 157-60, 233-7, 262. 
Supplements 10 and n, 38-40, 126. 
Supplement 13, 40-1, 44, 126, 172, 180- 
I, 186, 196-7. 

Supplement 21, 40-1, 126, 157, 160. 
Switchmen’s Union of North America, 
xv, 13 1, 148. 

sympathetic strikes, II, 77, 118-19. 
system boards of adjustment, 113, 148- 
9 - 

system cooperation, 13, 24, 26-7, 131-6, 
245; see also federation. 

teaching telegraphy, 5, 22, 157, 221-4.- 
telegraph commissions, 42, 82, 172-5. 
Telegraphers’ National Bank, 95. 
Telegraphers’ Clubs, 96. 

Telegraphers’ Protective League, 3. 
Texas & New Orleans case, 155. 

Texas Pacific, 242. 

Thurston, A. D., 5, 6, 12, 89, 107. 
Toledo, Peoria & Western, 120, 1 55. 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western, 173-4. 
trade jurisdiction, 5, 13, 19, 37-40, 42, 
56, 156-8, 160, 178, 225, 227-41, 249- 

51- 

train dispatchers, 37-8, 42, 154, 232-3, 
260-1. 
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126, 144-7, 150. 

trials, on charges, 12, 17, 83-4, 88-9. 
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Union Pacific, 7, 10-11, 57, 198, 242. 
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* (1899); 139. 
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42, 61, 124, 180, 214-20, 252-3. 
vice-presidents, 87-8, 115, 153. 

Wabash, 10, 57, 209. 


'wage structure. Chap, x, and 97, 129- 
30, 201, 212-13. 
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welfare fund, 95, 107-8, 1 10. 

Western Pacific, 263. 

Western Union Company, xvi, 3-4, 119, 

174, 22b. 
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white-collar workers, 93, 268-9. 
Whiter, E. T., 49. 
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Willard agreement, 63-4, 130-1, 253. 
Wilson, Woodrow, 43-4, 46, 49-50. 
working rules, interpretation of, 35-6, 
47, 58, 61, 114, 142-4, 146-9. 15i‘2; 
see also boards of adjustment. 



